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BETWEEN MIDNIGHT AND DAWN. 



CHAPTER I. 

FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 

" There are none of England's daughtera who can show a prouder 

presence." 

— £, B. Browning, 

Two gentlemen were seated in a first-class smoking compart- 
ment of a Midland express, both smoking, while they con- 
versed in the desultoiy fashion of casual acquaintances, for 
until to-day they had never seen each other, and after to-day 
would, in all human probability, never see each other again. 
The elder and taller of the two travellers had entered the train 

at St. Pancras, and was bound for Bramblemere, in shire ; 

the other came in at a country station, and his destination 
was a town a hundred miles north of Bramblemere. So much 
and no more each traveller knew of his fellow. Englishmen 
are not communicative in the matter of personal history : but 
perhaps a dose observer — had there been one in the carriage 
— ^might have thought that one of these men had a history 
worth the hearing. Not the yoimger — ^unless by the broad 
application of the maxim that there are always strong elements 
of interest in even an apparently trivial existence. The 
twenty-four or twenty-five years that had passed over this 
gentleman's head seemed to have been years of prosperity and 

B 
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liappiness ; and the fair, good-looking, and open countenance 
betrayed, even in repose, no sign of care or sorrowful retro- 
spect. He looked like a man in whose past there is no cloud 
to overshadow the present, whose future opens before him 
broad and sunny : a man who had always worn good clothes 
and travelled first-class, and had hitherto escaped any of those 
troubles which for the most part fall alike on rich and poor. 
His voice was frank and hearty, his laugh as joyous as a 
schoolboy's. 

His companion, a man of five or six-and-thirty, perhaps 
older, was of more striking exterior, and there were sugges- 
tions in his coimtenance of more than could be discovered by 
a superficial observation. He was unusually dark for an 
Englishman, his complexion swarthy, his hair jet black ; and 
he was as clean-shaved as an actor or a monk. This last 
peculiariiy would alone have served to mark him out from his 
fellows, for he was manifestly not an ecclesiastic and almost 
as clearly not an actor. His eyes were, not black, as might 
have been expected, but grey — ^the grey that is green round 
the iris. A fidl red lip seemed to indicate sensuality, and a 
square resolute jaw promised firmness of purpose. But it 
was a pleasant face, and if not exactly handsome went near 
to deserving that appellation. 

The train had been for some time running between high 
embankments, and the travellers were talking on public 
affairs, but a sudden emergence into the open country, all 
bathed in the mellow light of the westering sun of July, gave 
a new turn to the thoughts of each, and naturally also to their 
conversation. 

''Lovely country, isn't it?" exclaimed the younger man, 
enthusiastically. '* Do you know these parts ? " 

'* Not at all. I have been very little in the Midlands." 
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" Then you liaye a treat to come. Perhaps I am prejudiced, 
for I am Midland bom and bred, and one's own county is 
like a mother ; don't you think so ? " 

The other smiled. ''I can understand the feeling, but I 
never had the chance to cultivate it. I am London bom and 
bred, and Liondoners have no home feeling." 

''Well, no; one can't weU get up romantic associations 
with streets and squares ; but I think Cockneys miss a great 
deal." 

'' No doubt they do. I confess that I am not very fond of 
the country, for its own sake. There is a passage in one 
of George Eliot's works in which a fine description is given of 
Midland scenery,' through which some one is riding in a cart. 
Now that ' gamut of delight to Midland-bred souls ' (I am not 
quite sure that I am quoting correctly) would be a gamut of 
boredom to me." 

** Ah ! " said the younger man, laughing ; ** now to me the 
chief charm of G-eorge Eliot's writings is their descriptions of 
Midland life and scenery. I can't follow her metaphysics, 
but to read her descriptions is like walking through the fields 
and woodB~ihat one knows so well." 

Again the other snuled, and there was the least touch of a 
sneer in his smile, which his companion's perceptions were 
not keen enough to apprehend. 

"I like a good run across country," he observed, '* and so 
I prefer the north to the west, because there is more hunting ; 
otherwise all country is much alike to me. I more incline to 
the axiom of Lord Lilbume, one of Bulwer Lytton's charac- 
ters, who remains in town in the ' silly season' because, he says, 
even then * London is fuller than the country.' Not but what 
I prefer a pleasant country house to London out of season." 
" Especially where there are good preserves," said the young 
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man ; " there is not so mucli preserving just about here as 
there might be, but a mile or two farther on there are some 
splendid preserves." 

** On whose property ? You seem to know this county 
weU." . 

** Pretty well. The property belongs to a Mr. Grantley 
Herbert, a great sportsman ; a very old family ; and Ercil- 
doune is about the finest place in the county, but its master is 
no vast favourite." 

^^ Indeed! Among the gentry do you mean, or among his 
tenants, if he has any ? " 

" Plenty of them. It is a very large property. No, I 
believe he's a good landlord ; but I'm told he's a passionate, 
overbearing fellow, and if he wasn't such a big fish he'd get 
considerably snubbed. I should think his wife must wish 
herself single again." 

" Who is his wife ? " 

*' The Marquis of Darnleigh's daughter. You must have 
heard of her in town — a great beauty. She only came out 
two seasons ago, and married Herbert in her first season — a 
love match, they said. I don't know ; I suppose it was, for 
she might have had her pick. Herbert is the sort of man, I 
believe, that women affect at first." 

" And repent of at leisure, eh ? Well, maybe my lady is 
not all sugar and honey." 

"I don't know more of her than I've told you. There, 
that's Ercildoune." He pointed, as he spoke, to a building, 
or portion of a building, visible through the trees which 
clothed a rising ground, apparently about a mile distant. 
** That's the clock-tower you see from here." 

** He's a lucky man who possesses such a place," said the 
elder man, his eye travelling from the grey tower over the 
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wide expanse of wooded ''rolling" countiy. "Is there no 
station near?" 

''None nearer than Bramblemere — seven miles the other 
side." 

"My journey will soon end, then. Bramblemere is an 
assize town, is it not ?" 

" Yes, and has a mayor and corporation as well. You must 
not despise Bramblemere." 

"I will try to regard it with the profoundest respect, though 
I think a country town is of all places the most dismal." 

" I agree with you ; there is vigorous life in the country, or 
in a capital ; but life goes on crutches in a country town." 

A few minutes more and the train ran into Bramblemere 
station. 

"Here we are," said the elder traveller, rising; "thank 
you for a very pleasant journey. I hope we may meet again 
one day," he added, holding out his hand. 

" Thanks, I hope so, too. Good evening." 

They did meet again-^ne day. 

As the train moved on again, the young man, looking from 
the window of the carriage, saw a Hveried servant approach 
his late companion, touching his hat respectfully. 

"By Jove!" said the young fellow, half aloud, and he 
turned scarlet at the thought that occurred to him. "That 
groom has Herbert's livery! Surely it was not Grantley 
Herbert himself to whom I paid such precious compliments ? 
No, no ; I've heard Herbert spoken of as tall and fair. Be- 
sides, why should he play up such a trick ? Anyhow, that 
beggar has taken a rise out of me, for he evidently knows the 
Herberts. Whew ! I'm deuced glad I didn't give him my 
card, though I should like to know who he is." 



CHAPTEE n. 

HOST AND GUEST. 

" This is truth, the poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things." 

A WELL-APPOINTED dog-caxt drow up before tlie principal 
entrance of Ercildoune, and from it alighted the clean-shaven 
passenger from London^ glancing up admiringly as he did so 
at the antique carving over the ancient doorway, and then 
surveying so much as from this spot was visible of the pic- 
turesque mass of grey buildings that for centuries had called 
the Herberts lord. 

**A splendid heritage," he said, inwardly, *'and as yet 
Herbert has no heir." 

His keen grey eyes were observant as he followed a ser- 
vant through the noble entrance-hall, hung around with 
pikes, and bows, and ancient armour, and many trophies of 
the chase ; up a staircase railed with black oak, richly carved,, 
and panelled with paintings by Vandyck and Lely ; and along 
a wide corridor with painted ceiling, and quaint old cabinets, 
and quainter pictures of knights and farthingaled ladies at 
intervals between the tall, narrow windows. 

Truly Grantley Herbert's lines had fallen in pleasant places, 
so far as worldly matters were concerned. 

The guest had not been many minutes in the luxuriouis 
dressing-room into which he had been ushered, whence a bed- 
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chamber opened on the one Bide, a sitting-room on the other, 
when there came a knock at the door, and a man's Toice asked — 

** May I come in, Desborough ? " 

''By all means," was the answer ; and Desborongh turned 
round quickly, stretching out his hand cordially to the tall, 
handsome man who entered the apartment. 

'' So glad to see you," said this last, with a look and manner 
of genuine pleasure ; '' hope you had a pleasant journey. But 
I say, where's my fellow ? He ought " 

"My dear Herbert," interrupted the other, "I regard a 
valet as a nuisance. Tour man came, but I dismissed him. 
Sit down and tell me how the world wags with you." 

Ghrantley Herbert flung himself into a chair with a laugh. 

"Well enough," he said, with a half reckless air, "or I 
ought to think so. What can a man want more than I have ?" 

" What indeed ! " echoed Desborough, washing his hands 
with highly scented soap ; " birth, wealth, a peerless wife " 

" Hm ! " interrupted Herbert. " You can stop short there, 
my friend." 

"I thought she was the most perfect of women," said 
Desborough, between whom and the master of Ercildoune 
there evidently existed great familiarity. 

"I suppose she isj" returned Herbert, again with that 
short, reckless laugh ; " but she and I weren't bom imder 
the same star." 

" And you have been married barely eighteen months," 
said Desborough, glancing backwards over his shoulder at 
his friend. "I remember, when we first met after your 
marriage, you talked a great deal .about my lady's beauty ; 
the next time, six months later, you wouldn't talk about her 
at all ; this time you talk about her ; but evidently — ^pardon 
me, old man — you don't pull well in double harness." 
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" Not with my Lady Una, certainly not," said Herbert, 
with an abnost brutal frankness that might easily suggest one 
reason at least why he and his young wife did not ^'pull 
together." '* Not that she is of the * icily perfect, splendidly 
;lil,' order of woman ; one can manage a nonentity, but she 
simply runs counter to me in everything. She can ride, boat, 
swim like a fish, walk longer distances than I care for, handle 
the ribbons as well as I can myself, but she doesn't care for 
even things that we seem to have in common, in my way; and 
her head is full of things I know nothing about, and care for 
still less. We don't seem to have one point of agreement. 
I doubt if she ever tries to think or feel with me." 

The sublime egotism of this speech was almost too much 
for Desborough's risible nerves, the more so as Herbert spoke 
in perfect good faith, and evidently looked upon himself as a 
martyr. Desborough did not reply for a minute or two, 
removing the soap from his hands with great assiduity. 
When he turned round his features were quite composed. 

** I'm sorry for you," he said; " marriage is always a leap 
in the dark, and a fellow generally comes down on his head. 
That seems to have been your luck. But you were fond of 
your wife when you married her, were you not ? " 

'^ She dazzled me, that's all. She loved me, or said she did, 
which comes to the same thing with a woman, though I'll 
aUow there was no other reason why she should marry me. 
She could have had a duke if she had chosen. I wish she 
had chosen one now." 

" Perhaps she does, too," observed Desborough, laughing. 

Herbert did not answ^r this, but rose up suddenly, and 
crossed the room to the door. 

'^Are you ready?" he asked, abruptly, and again Des- 
borough smiled to himself. It was quite permissible for the 
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husband to wisli himself rid of his wife ; but woe betide the 
wife if she reciprocated the wish ! 

^' Quite ready/' Mr. Desborough said, fastening the stud 
of his wristband, and Grantley Herbert led the way to the 
drawing-room. 

** Una's cousin, Lord Damleigh, is staying with us," he 
said, as they went onwards ; '' he's not a bad sort of fellow ; 
and there's a girl friend of hers, Evelyn Barrington. I fancy 
Damleigh is rather sweet on her ; so take care how you flirt. 
But you're not much of a flirt, you're too devoted to the " 

** Sh — ^h ! " said Desborough, laughing imder his breath, as 
Herbert laid his hand on the drawing-room door. 

It was with a feeling of more than quickened curiosiiy — of 
keen interest — ^that Laurence Desborough entered the pre- 
sence of the woman reputed by the world both beautiful and 
gifted, yet of whom her husband spoke in such slighting 
terms. He received scarcely even a general impression of the 
apartment in which he found himself, though, unique in its 
decorations and style of furniture, it might well have im- 
pressed a stranger ; his gaze went straight to the tall, lithe 
figure that turned as the door opened, and came forward to 
meet the guest. Desborough was vaguely aware of the pre- 
sence of two other individuals — a man and a woman — seated 
on a sofa in the background, but he only saw distinctly the 
young girlish form, the auburn gold curls, the oval face with 
opal clear, colourless complexion, the large shining, dark- 
blue eyes. Was it some ideal portrait endowed with life that 
was moving so gracefully across the floor, clothed in picture- 
like, old-fashioned garb of pale blue, gold embroidered, with 
flashing gems on neck and anns? Surely this beautiful 
creature, with a beauty so sptrifuelle, was not a nineteenth 
century queen of society ! Surely — the idea seemed still more 
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incongruous — ^this was not tlie woman who had given her life 
into the keeping of Grantley Herbert ! 

Thought is swift enough to have traversed more than all 
this before Lady Una Herbert and her husband's friend met, 
and Mr. Desborough went through the introduction with 
the self-possession of a * man of the world, though in truth 
he was so impressed, not only by his hostess's rare loveliness, 
but by something which lay far deeper than mere beauty, 
that he foimd the appropriate conventional words difficult 
of utterance. 

"I hope you had a fairly pleasant journey, Mr. Des- 
borough," said Herbert's young wife, with a smile, which, as 
Desborough noticed — for he was a keen observer— did not 
reach her eyes ; ** but railway travelling is always a bore, is 
it not ? Let me introduce you to my friend and my cousin." 

Desborough bowed to Miss Evelyn Barrington and to the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Damleigh. The former was a 
very pretty girl, probably two or three years older than Lady 
Una, and the latter, a tall, fair young man of the ordinary 
type of good-looking, well-bom Englishmen. They had doubt- 
less an individuality of their own, but they would be always 
in the background when Una Herbert was present. 

Laurence Desborough was hungry, and a man is rarely 
oblivious of the claims of dinner, but he actually, wished that 
the five minutes which elapsed before dinner was announced 
had been prolonged to the proverbial — not this time mauvais 
— qttart d^heure. But, he reflected, he would be next to his 
hostess at the dinner-table, and would naturally, as the newest 
guest and the stranger, receive the major part of her at- 
tention. 

Whatever she suffered in secret, the lady of Ercildoune was 
evidently not one to carry her heart on her sleeve for daws to 
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peck at. She was tlie life of tlie dinner-table ; and Des- 
borough, no mean judge, quickly perceived that her conver- 
sational powers were of a high order ; her wit keen and 
sparkling. She did not put herself forward or seek to lead ; 
much of the charm of her words and manner was in their utter 
unconsciousness of self. She was either too proud or too 
pure-hearted for vanity; yet she led because she could not help 
it. She always spoke well and to the purpose ; if but a few 
words they were dpropos^ never nonsense or meaningless con- 
ventionalities ; and pervading all there was that aroma — if 
one may so term it— of culture which is so different from mere 
education. Small marvel, Desborough thought, that there was 
little sympathy between my lady and her husband. This 
gifted mind, this rich and vivid imagination, could not be tied 
and bound within the limits of his narrow sphere, whose lore 
was of the field and racecourse, whose horizon was bounded 
by a covert, whose sweetest music was ** Tally ho ! " and 
** View halloo ! " Herbert must have been duly conscious of 
his wife's superiority to himself, and the jealousy of an 
ignoble, nature doubtless stirred within him and lent poig- 
nancy to his resentment against her. 

But how was it that she had ever supposed him capable of 
responding to the needs of such a temperament as her own ? 
She was surely above being deceived by mere physical attrac- 
tions ; and could his devotion — real enough probably at the 
time — ^blind her to the absolute lack of sympathy between his 
character and hers ? There appeared to be only one solution 
to the mystery — ^that Una Bertram had thrown around Grant- 
ley Herbert a mist of her own imagination, which had hidden 
from, her eyes the man as he was ; so that, in truth, she had 
given her love and her hand to a being of her own creation, not 
to the Qxantley Herbert of reality. How harsh, how ineffably 
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bitter must have been the swift and sure awakening ! Before 
the honeymoon was old she must have seen the golden mist 
roll away, and realised that she had loved a phantom — a 
creature as unreal as a dream. It seemed to Desborough im- 
likely that such a woman as Una Bertram deliberately '^ran 
counter " to her husband ; but she must have found it as impos- 
sible to understand him as it was to him to comprehend her, 
and his coarse and selfish nature could only see wilfulness 
where there was simply inability. 

Poor Una! her lot was perhaps harder than that of the 
heroine of ^^Locksley Hall," because if Herbert was superior 
to the " clown" of that noble poem, Una was no Amy; the 
grosser nature would have no force to drag her down ; she 
would never sink to its level, and so at least lose the sense of 
pain ; for her there must ever be the keen knowledge of the 
wide, impassable gulf that separated her from her husband ; 
a knowledge embittered by the memory of a mistaken love, 
crushed and trampled to death. 



CHAPTEE ni. 

THE LADT OF EBCILDOXJNE. 

''A form more fair, a face more iweet, 
Ne'er hath it been my lot to meet." 

•^WhittUr. 

It was not a very cheerful trio that the two ladies left behind 
them when they withdrew to the drawing-room. Laurence 
Desborough, though he liked a good glass of winO; would have 
greatly preferred the society of his hostess to the choicest 
vintage ever grown; Herbert, whatever his faults, was no 
devotee of the decanter, and Lord Damleigh did not seem in 
a very convivial mood. They kept up a dropping sort of con- 
versation for a little while, each feeling rather bored, and 
both guests were glad when the host gave the signal for 
departure. He himself cared little enough for the society of 
his wife ; yet he was proud of her, and pleased to see her 
shine above all other women. She belonged to him ; it re- 
flected credit on him that his wife should carry off the palm. 

" You're smitten with Una, eh ? " he said, laughing to Des- 
borough, as the two men repaired to the drawing-room. Lord 
Damleigh having preceded them. 

** Who could fail to be ' smitten,' as you put it ?" returned 
the other. " She is the most beautiful woman I ever saw, and 
possesses what beauty has not always — a mind and a soul." 

**Too much mind and soul for my taste," said Herbert, 
drily, *' a woman should be more malleable ; that girl has will 
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enough for a dozen men, and a host of fantastic notions, not 
one of which, she will yield to reason ; but women never do 
yield to reason," he added, with true masculine assumption of 
invariable superiority in this particular. 

• Desborough was not called upon for a rejoinder, for Her- 
bert, almost as he spoke, opened the drawing-room door, and 
the sound of piano and singing greeted the two gentlemen. 

Evelyn Barrington was at the piano, singing one of MoUoy's 
ballads, and Lord Damleigh was turning over her music. Una 
Herbert sat on a low loimge near one of the windows, listen- 
ing, or seeming to listen, to the song, which Evelyn was ren- 
dering in good taste, with a clear, sweet, and carefully taught 
soprano. 

Desborough paused to listen awhile ; then, before the song 
was finished, he crossed the room, and seated himself by his 
hostess. 

** Are we not to have the pleasure of hearing you. Lady 
Una ? " he asked. 

She turned towards him, smiling a little. 

"I wonder," she said, '*if you ask that question imder a 
sense of obligation, or if you are fond of music ? " 

'^ Lideed I am very fond of it— in an ignorant fashion, I am 
afraid, but I am quite of Congreve's opinion regarding it." 

^' You do not go so far as Shakespeare, I suppose? That 
is, if Lorenzo speaks Shakespeare's mind. What style do you 
prefer — in singing, I mean ? " 

" Will you think me a barbarian if I say ballads — an Eng- 
lish ballad ? I have no proficiency in foreign tongues, and I 
like a song that I can understand." 

*' Why should I think you a barbarian ? You do not know 
that I can sing anything but ballads — or that I can sing 
at aU." 
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''No^ I do not know it. Lady Una; but I am almost as 
sure as if I did; and I hope you sometimes sing English 
ballads." 

** Yes, I do, sometimes," she answered, laughingly. She 
rose as she spoke — her friend had now quitted the piano — 
and turned to her cousin. 

" Darnleigh," she said," " please bring me my portfolio. I 
left it in my boudoir this morning." 

The Marquis left the room, and speedily returned with the 
portfolio in question. Herbert threw himseK into an arm- 
chair and took up a magazine ; he liked the fanfare of a mili- 
tary band or a dashing chorus, but the playing of a Joachim 
or a Hubinstein, or the singing of an Albani, would have 
bored him. 

"Sing 'When Sparrows Bmld,' Una," said Evelyn Bar- 
rington, approaching her friend, and Una complied with the 
request. She had a rich, full contralto voice, and sang with 
a passion and pathos that did full justice to the words and 
more than justice to the music. 

" How could I tell I shon]^ love thee to-day, 
Whom that day I held not dear P 
How could I know I should love thee away, 
When I did not love thee anear ? " 

Desborough glanced at his host, lounging in handsome in- 
difference while the pathetic music of his wife's voice swelled 
through the room. It gave him no pleasure to listen to her ; 
perhaps he hardly heard her, for he seemed to have found 
something that interested him — ^probably an article about 
hunting or horseracing. 

Una rose from the piano, and Desborough thanked her with 
an enthusiasm entirely real, begging for another song, which 
she promised *' presently," and approaching her husband, she 
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asked half carelessly, ** What have you found in that maga- 
zine to interest you so much, Grantley?" 

She laid her hand, not on his shoulder, as might have 
seemed natural, but on the back of the chair, bending for- 
ward a little to see what he was reading. Perhaps she was 
surprised that he should read JBIackwood, but if so, her tone 
betrayed no shade of surprise. 

Herbert tossed the magazine on to the table with an im- 
patient "Psha! I never read sudi trash in my life! It's a 
pity you trouble your head about nonsense of that sort ! " 

She had seen the page that momentarily occupied her hus- 
band's attention, and had drawn back with a slight colour 
mounting into cheeks usually very pale ; the colour deepened 
at Herbert's scarcely courteous words, and she said a little 
quickly, but almost coldly, **I do not consider it nonsense. 
It is far too wide a subject to be dismissed o£P-hand." 

"What's that, Una?" asked Lord Damleigh, uninten- 
tionally interrupting Herbert, who was about to make a pos- 
sibly somewhat sharp rejoinder to his wife. 

"That article in Blackwood j^^ she said, turning towards her 
cousin, "that we were talking about the other day — Caer- 
lyon's article." 

" Caerlyon ? " exclaimed Desborough, taking up the maga- 
zine ; "is that any relation of Maxwell Caerlyon, the barrister, 
or is it the man himself ? " 

* * The man himself. Do you know him ? " 

" Only so much as every one knows of a famous advocate. 
I have not seen this month's Blackwood. Is it a political 
article?" 

"Oh, no; it is a strange subject, one might think, for a 
lawyer to choose, but the title, * Two Worlds,' does not tell 
you much, does it? If you do not care for psychological 
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studies^ I do not suppose the article will interest you 
greatly." 

" Psy ecology ! Certainly a curious study for a lawyer ; and 
yet I scarcely know why one should say so." 

" Nor I," said Una, smiling. '* I should like very much to 
know him, and if he is down at Bramblemere for the assizes, 
I shall have him introduced to me. That will be easy, for he 
is a friend of Mr. Westlake, the Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions, who is a friend of ours." 

** Isn't it odd, Mr. Desborough," said Evelyn Barnngton, 
coming up at this moment, " for a man whose head must be 
full of ' briefs ' and ' cases ' to be dealinr?: in theories about 
'sympathies' and supernatural rapport, and things of that 
sort ? " 

"He is not a Comtist, then," asked Desborough, "with 
doctrines of affinity?" 

Miss Barnngton puckered her pretty brows and laughed. 
She had probably never heard much more of Comte than that 
he was a man with *' queer theories of some sort," but Herbert 
struck in — 

" If you make head or tail of Caerlyon's article, Desborough, 
you'll be clever. I wouldn't have believed a clear-headed 
fellow like him could have written it ; but it seems the author- 
ship is an open secret in some quarters." 

"Have you read it?" asked Desborough, without, appa- 
rently, intending to be ironical. 

' * Bead it ! Not I. I have read a few bits of it." 

" A royal road to criticism," observed Una, quietly. "It is 
very strange to me," she added, turning to Desborough, " that 
the two subjects of which the majority of people know least — 
theology and the supernatural — should be those on which 
every one thinks himself competent to lay down the law." 
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" I quite agree with you in the first case, Lady Una, and I 
daresay you are right in the second ; but the supernatural is 
a matter in which we have no law or data — the wisest and the 
most ignorant meet on the same ground." 

''Do not say that," said she, with a sudden flash in her 
deep-violet eyes. '* I know that we can ascertain nothing for 
certain in the supernatural world that surrounds us ; psycho- 
logical problems cannot be formulated into an exact science ; 
but we may build upon external and ifttemal evidence a body 
of proof that almost amounts to certainiy ; and are there not 
infinite possibilities in what I might call supernatural 
ethics?" 

She spoke earnestly, seemingly carried cut of herself by 
her enthusiasm for theories which evidently had a strong 
hold upon her mind; but she paused rather abruptly after 
the concluding question, and bit her lip, as if suddenly recol- 
lecting that she had betrayed too much feeling in a matter 
generally treated with ridicule or hardly veiled contempt. 
Desborough noticed the change, and divining its cause said 
quickly — 

" Believe me, Lady Una, I am no scoffer, though I frankly 
confess to being sceptical with regard to the supernatural. 
Certainly, I have never given the subject an hour's serious 
thought, and I should think it rather a dangerous study." 

*'Why dangerous?" asked the girl — she was no more, 
being scarcely twenty years old — looking at her guest with a 
curiously scrutinising glance that somewhat disconcerted him, 
and his gaze sank before those clear, singularly luminous 
eyes. 

''It is so purely speculative," he said, " and may so easily 
lead an inquirer into a land of wild and morbid fancies." 

"You wish to warn me," she said, smiling slightly, and 
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moying her eyes from Desborough's ooimtenance^ as it seemed 
to occur to her that her scrutiny was hardly polite ; but she 
showed no confusion or embarrassment. ''I daresay you 
imagine/' she went on, " that I am a ghost-seer^ and pore over 
mysterious tomes and horrifying treatises on the imseen, such 
as Edgar Allan Poe enumerates in one of his tales. I am no 
such awe-inspiring creature, and I do not know that I belieye 
more than many wiser men and women than I am have be- 
lieved in the past, and will believe in the future." 

Hostess and guest were virtually alone ; Herbert had strolled 
out on to the terrace, to smoke a cigar, and Lord Damleigh 
and Evelyn Barrington, having more interest in each other 
than in a conversation in which both were out of their depth, 
had retired to a little distance, where they pretended to be 
looking at photographic views. Desborough had no desire 
to cut short a discussion with so beautiful and so fascinating 
a woman ; and he was, besides, beginning to feel that attrac- 
tion which the supernatural rarely fails to exercise. He 
rejoined immediately — 

" I did not imagine you to be a ghost-seer, Lady Una, but 
you seem to have paid a great deal of attention to super- 
natural lore, and even to have arrived at some definite con- 
clusions — if you employ the word * believe ' advisedly." 

"I do employ it advisedly. You think, then, that there is 
not sufficient data in the science — ^perhaps I should not use 
that word, but let it pass— of the supernatural to justify 
belief ; at the most we can only attain to what in theology 
is called ' pious opinion ' ? " 

*' I think so — ^yes." 

"You only agree with the majority. Even demonstration 
would not convince you ? " 

She was looking at him again with that seai^hing, pene- 
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iratmg gaze, wluch this time afPeoted him even more strongly 

• 

than at first. A strange tremor went through him; there 
flashed confusedly across him memories of those theories con* 
ceming mesmerism and ''thought-reading" that in these 
days fill the air. He had always considered mesmerism 
'* charlatanry " and thought-reading a figment ; yet just now 
a vague idea that Una Herbert might lay claim to these 
faculties gave him precisely that unenviahle sensation which 
the staunchest sceptic experiences when he hears wholly un- 
accountable noises in his bedchamber in the dead of night. 

'* Are you a medium ? " he said, involuntarily. He had not 
meant to say it ; he had no form of words in his head at all. 
What he actually did say sounded quite foolish the moment 
the question had passed his lips, and seemed to be the utter- 
ance of his thoughts escaping the control of will. Una's soft, 
half -mocking laugh interrupted his almost instant attempt to 
correct his error. 

** I have frightened you, Mr. Desborough," she said ; " you 
imagine I shall summon a ghost from behind the window 
curtain, or tell you all your thoughts. A medium ! Do you 
mean by that — no, I am speaking gravely now — ^I am not a 
bit offended at the question — do you mean by that word to 
convey the idea generally associated with the name ? " 

*' Scarcely," said Desborough, who had recovered himself 
while Una spoke ; ''I was rather' thinking of the notion that 
there are people who possess above their fellows a faculty 
of piercing into the Unknown." 

** A faculty in which you have no faith," said Una, quietly ; 
** but perhaps you are weary of the subject ? " 

''Not in the least. I am growing deeply interested." 

"Well, then, 'let us dear our minds of cobwebs,' as some 
statesman on^ said, and abjure terms which have come to be 
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abused or misused. My own personal experience and reading 
have tauglit me that there are individuals for whom the veil 
between the two worlds, as Caerljon calls them, is thinner 
than for others. Sometimes it is bj dreams or by visions ; 
sometimes by the appearance to them of the dead, or even 
living people, that these individuals are proved to possess 
these mysterious faculties ; but they need not seek after know- 
ledge ; it comes to them — often it is their curse. Do you 
believe that the glamour — ^the second sight — ^is a mere super- 
stition ? You look at me'in amazement. I am making your 
flesh creep." She laughed again. "You see," she added, 
'* how deep-rooted is what you called superstition in our human 
nature." 

Before Desborough could reply, the'curtain that partially 
veiled the window near which the speakers were sitting was 
pushed aside, and Grantley Herbert stepped into the room. 

"What, at it still? " he asked, with a sneer, as his wife 
rose quickly to her feet. ** You will be afraid to go to bed, 
Desborough, if you listen to my wife's ghost lore." 

"I think not," returned Desborough, irritated by this 
interruption and greatly annoyed for his hostess, who had 
turned away ; '* we were enjoying^ most interesting discus- 
sion, and I am not easily frightened." 

'* Lucky for you. Has Una told you about our family 
banshee ? She devoutly believes in that young woman — or 
old woman — who plays the harp at odd times, but never 
shows up. Tell him the story, Una." 

** Not to-night," said Una, coldly. ''Evie, come and join 
me ia a duet, and then you and I will court the sleepy god : 
it is growing late." 

It was long before sleep visited Laurence Desborough that 
night. The experiences of the evening were so new and so 
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exciting as to banish all sense of bodily fatigue. Una Her- 
bert presented a problem as interesting mentally as sbe was 
beautiful personally, and in resolving to become as much as 
possible acquainted with that problem, Grantley Herbert's 
friend was by no means blind to the danger of the study. 
But his conscience was not of the hyper-sensitive order, and 
gave him no trouble on the score of the above-mentioned 
danger. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

LOVINa AND LIKING. 

** Una, what do you think of Mr. Desborough? " 
It was a bright, hot morning, the third day after Laurence 
Desborough's advent at Ercildoune, and Lady Una and her 
friend were sitting in low garden chairs on the lawn under 
the shade of a giant lime-tree, Evelyn embroidering a mono- 
gram on a handkerchief, Una, who never used her needle, 
idly caressing the head of a beautiful deer-hound who was 
seated by her side, enjoying to his heart's content the dolcefar 
niente and the soft caresses of his mistress's hand. The men 
had ridden over to one of the farms to inspect some stock of 
which Herbert was very proud, and which, it may be added, 
Mr. Desborough mentally consigned to very remote pastures. 
For some twenty minutes there^ had been silence between 
the two girls — ^that silence which is induced by the hush and 
calm, the vague sense of music, in a glorious summer day. 
Evelyn's, perhaps, were happy thoughts ; there was a half 
smile on her lips : the drowsy hum of bees, the faint twitter 
now and then of a bird among the branches, the soft ^* susur- 
rus " sighing through the leaves, formed an all-joyous sym- 
phony to her ; but Una's violet eyes, deep with thoughts that 
Evelyn never could have known, wistful with longingis the less 
passionate nature was spared, were looking out into space, 
with the far-away look that speaks so surely of mental pain. 
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or of a mind alienated from ordinary eurroundings. There 
was no smile on her sensitive lip, no bright dreams in her 
heart. What could the future hold for her ? She had nothing 
to look forward to ; she had only to endure — endure. 

EYel3rn's almost abrupt question startled her ; it struck like 
a discordant note across the harmony — a sombre harmony, in 
sooth—of her scarcely defined thoughts. She was not think- 
ing of Desborough ; for the time she had almost forgotten his 
existence, and it was a wrench to her to come out of her reverie 
to prosaic realities. But she roused herself without any visible 
effort, and met Evelyn's questioning gaze with a smile. 

" Why," she said, " do you want to know what I think of 
Mr. Desborough? Is there any latent impression in your 
own mind that you wish to have confirmed ? " 

" How you do always probe motives, Una ! No, I like Mr. 
Desborough very much ; and I thought you seemed to like 
him also ; but you have such an insight into people's charac- 
ters. I always like to know what you think of any one." 

Insight ! Why, the bitter, inevitable thought flashed up into 
Una's mind, had not that insight served her better that one 
time in her life when its failure blotted out the sun for ever ? 

She answered quietly — 

'* Mr. Desborough talks well — he is a pleasant companion." 

'* An ambiguous reply, cMrie,^^ This had been from child- 
hood Evelyn's pet name for her friend. ** You are not {^raid 
to trust me, are you ? " 

** No, Evie ; I have proved you, or I should be afraid to trust 
your discretion. Well, then, I hardly know how to put into 
words what I feel with regard to Mr. Desborough. You will 
laugh; but never mind. You know my theory of sympa- 
thies." 

*'I have never laughed at that, Una, though I have not 
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experienced its truth ; but you have such a singular tempera- 
ment — one cannot judge you by ordinary rules.*' 

'* There are a good many people who cannot be judged by 
ordinary rules," said Una. **I was introduced to a lady at 
Home last year whose sympathies were as sensitive as my own 
— ^perhaps more invariably accurate ; but she had no control 
over them. She suffered from a disease of the spine which 
compelled her always to lie down; and when any stranger was 
introduced to her, her sister could instantly tell whether there 
was a sympathetic rapport between her and that stranger. If 
there was not, her hand would twitch convulsively every now 
and then while the antagonistic personality was present. The 
invalid — ^who was the kindest and gentlest of beings — struggled 
against that involuntary exhibition of feeling, but in vain. 
This is a case of very strong sympathetic acumen." 

" A singular case," said Evelyn, '* and I am certain there 
was no antagonism to you." 

'' There was not as a fact; there might have been, I sup- 
pose. An antagonism in that sense need not imply anything 
sinister in the nature that evokes it." 

"No, maybe not; still," said Evelyn, smiling, "I cannot 
imagine any one out of sympathy with you. Now to return to 
Mr. Desborough. There is something in him, isn't there, that 
you do not like?" 

" You put it too broadly, Evie. There is nothing I dislike. 
I cannot tell yet — ^I have only known him three days — whether 
I ever shall find anything to dislike. At present I can only 
say that he and I are antagonistic — I am using the word in 
what you would call its ' spiritualistic ' sense. It is a feeling 
too vague and intangible to be called a feeling — a something 
which has yet to receive a name, if there be in any language 
the capacity to define it." 
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" I can understand you — ^partially, at any rate," said Eve- 
lyn, slowly. ** But do you find that antagonism incompatible 
withHking?" 

** Not with liking — ^the liking one has for an acquaintance ; 
certainly incompatible with loving." 

'' But the liking one has for a friend, — a man friend, I 
mean." 

"Why do you say *a man friend'?" asked Lady Una, 
looking a little perplexed. 

** Why, because you cannet do more than like a man as a 
friend, can you ? " 

" I could. Why not ? Liking means nothing^ to me. How 
you trammel the meaning of love ! " 

" Una ! " criedher friend, in a kind of dismay, " you believe 
in almost everything that nobody else believes! You are 
arguing for Platonic friendship ! " 

Words and manner were so irresistibly comic that Una, 
who rarely laughed, laughed now outright. 

** What if I were?" she said, in a lighter tone than she 
had hitherto employed. "Is Platonic friendship impossible 
because, in its very nature, rare ? but indeed, what I said im- 
plied no argument for Platonic friendship. I daresay we 
differ more in words than in facts. I am not afraid of the 
word ' love ' in a relation to which the world in general denies 
any stronger appellation than 'like,' because, forsooth! though 
we may love our lap-dogs or oxir kittens, we may only love a 
man if he be husband or lover. I bow to the decree of society 
— one cannot ride one's hobby through the ball-room or in the 
Park — ^but to you I may speak frankly." 

" I think we differ in more than'words," said Evelyn, "for 
I doubt if anything strong enough to be caUed love between 
a man and a woman — not connected by very near ties of 
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blood or separated by a great disparity of age— could be 
trusted to remain at a safe level." 

** But I was pre-supposing," said Una, '' and I should have 
made this clear — ^tbat the stronger affections were already 
engaged. Would you make friendship— real friendship— a 
myth? Of the people we call friends, how many, men or 
women, are more than acquaintances ? I have hosts of friends 
— as society calls them — but only one friend — ^in the true 
meaning of the word — ^yourself. For me there might be 
danger in a man's friendship ; I was not speaking of myself. 
Of course a woman's husband should be her best friend ; but 
need that debar her from others, loyed in an infinitely less 
degree, but still loved ? " 

"I am not wise enough to answer you, Una; I should 
imagine that few natures would be so rich as to admit of what 
you advocate." 

Una turned aside, and the dreamy, far-away look came 
into her eyes again. 

"I wonder if you are right," she said, at length, after a 
silence of some moments. She smiled a little bitterly. ** I am 
too fond of ideals, perhaps," she added; ''you see, there is 
not much of the ideal in my own life, is there ? But it is my 
own fault — ^not his." 

'* Only your own fault, cherte, in that you made a mistake. 
He might try to understand you better." 

Una shook her head slowly. 

''No," she said, "trying would be useless, and sometimes, 
do you know, I think it is better he should be what he is than 
that he should be more imseMsh and strive to draw our lives 

« 

together ; then it would be an eternal pain to *me. I should 
feel so deeply grateful for his goodness to me that I should 
always reproach myself for the inability to give him his due 
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but now I am free. I am not speaking like this, Evie, to 
pose as the femme tncomprise, but that you may not judge 
Grantley hardly. You think he is cruel to me ; but remember 
the trial he has to bear. How could he be happy with me ? 
He ought to have married a woman like * Fred ' Netherwick. 
They would have imderstood each other better, and she would 
be angry where I am woimded, or would have laughed off 
things that stab me. Don't think me a martyr, Evie. "We 
have both made a mistake — ^that is all." 

" You can't make me look at it in that light, Una. You 
are generous, noble, to speak as you do for your husband; 
but if he cannot understand you — ^how, indeed, should he ? — 
he can at least be kind to you." 

*' Evie ! " said the other, with a quick-drawn breath, "he is 
not unkind. You make too little allowance for inborn nature." 

*'And you make too much," exclaimed Evelyn, warmly. 
"There is no meaning in the word 'principle' if we cannot 
go an inch beyond our nature. But you are preaching a 
theory you only half believe, to shield him." 

" Let me try to believe it, Evie," said Una, rising suddenly 
to her feet, " or I shall — ^hush ! no ; I must not say too much ; 
he is my husband. Listen ! they are returning. I heard hoof- 
strokes just now." 

She resumed her seat, and laid her hand on Evelyn's. 

" I wish it was all over," she added under her breath. " I 
must speak now and then, Evie; you will bear with me. 
I keep it aU in till I feel sometimes that I am going mad. I 
wish I was asleep— sound asleep — never to wake again. Don't 
look so frightened ; I shall never take my life ; but I wish it 
was over. I wish I had died long ago." 

Her slight frame shook with the passion of her longing ; 
and yet she was young, and beautiful, and gifted, and had all 
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that the world could give her. But one thing she lacked; 
and to a nature like hers love is supremest need. 

Evelyn clasped her friend's hand in silent sympathy. No 
words, she knew, could give any comfort, nor could any one 
help Una^ since her religion forbade her to seek the aid the 
law placed in her hands. Yet, presently, when Una had 
grown calmer, Evelyn said gently — 

" Chdrte, you might be free if you would." 
Una started. ** Hush I " she said. " No word of that. You 
know I do not recognise the law that can sev^r husband and 
wife. Even the Church has no such power. Whence can lay 
courts derive it ? Free ! No ; better ten thousand times my 
present bondage than accept such tainted freedom." 

" I feel with you, Una, if I cannot think with you," said 
Evelyn. ** It seems a hard and cruel thing that a bond should 
be indissoluble when its conditions are broken, and yet one 
revolts from the idea of a second while the first husband or 
wife is living." 

" Your feeling is a fine guide there, Evie. Eevolt from the 
idea ! Aye, indeed. That men should reconcile themselves to 
such a step is not strange ; but women ! They must have first 
lost all that is noblest and best in womanhood." 
"At least, then, Una, seek for a separation?" 
'* Oh no, no ! Even if I desired it, Gtrantley would not con- 
sent ; and I have no ground for a separation, unless it were 
by consent. The fault, I say again, was mine. I was blind 
and ignorant, and I reap only as I have sown." Bhe rose 
again as she spoke. '* Come," she added, " we must return to 
the house. They will wonder what has become of us." 

She put her arm about Evelyn's waist, in schoolgirl fashion, 
and together they crossed the lawn and passed up the broad 
steps to the terrace. 



CHAPTEE V. 

MAX GAERLTON. 

*' How the fair aspect, ere a sound is heard, 
Prepares the way for the melodious word." 

— Bulwir* 

BitAMBLEMEEE was in a state of excitement. The assizes liad 
opened with all the pomp of scarlet-robed judges and a grand 
dinner at the Falcon Hotel, and the added interest of a 
rather longer list than usual of crimes, two or three of them 
of a somewhat atrocious character. One of these last had 

occupied public attention not only in shire, but in the 

country generally, from the mingled cunning and ferocity of 
the criminal, who had carried out his plan with such care 
that, strong though the moral evidence was, it was extremely 
doubtful if a conviction could be obtained. Legal men, how- 
ever, were hopeful of a successful issue, from the engage- 
ment as prosecuting counsel of Mr. Maxwell Caerlyon, con- 
sidered the most brilliant man at the bar. 

Mr. Caerlyon had entered the legal profession with every 
advantage at his back, or with all his splendid gifts he could 
hardly, while still barely forty, have attained the enviable 
position of having more briefs offered him than he could ac- 
cept. He was bom under the fortunate stars of gentle blood 
and means sufficient to live upon if he had chosen to be an 
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idle man. He went up to Oxford from Eton with the reputa* 
tion of a scholar who would make his mark at the Uniyersityy 
and he did not disappoint the expectations of tutors and 
friends. He left Christ Church, loaded with honours and a 
studentship ; and he possessed, moreover, the potent ad- 
vantages of a very handsome face and person, and a voice 
as melodious as Sir William FoUit's. 

To the lucky, luck comes, just as gold flows into the coilers 
of the rich. One of the first cases with which the young 
harrister was entrusted gave him the opportunity of scoring a 
triumph. The issues involved required careful handling and 
an extended knowledge of law. Caerlyon mastered every 
detail, and gave his leader — a man far his intellectual 
inferior — ^material help. "When the case came on for trial, 
the leader was prostrated by sudden illness. Caerlyon placed 
the matter in his client's hands ; he was convinced he could 
obtain a verdict, but of course he would ask for an adjourn- 
ment if desired. The client was a clear-headed man. He 
said — 

"I will leave the case to you. I am not afraid of the 
result." 

Caerlyon was as good as his word. His speech, made, of 
necessiiy, without any special preparation, was masterly ; his 
persuasive eloquence carried the jury with him ; his logical 
marshalling of facts convinced leg^l hearers ; his cross- 
examination of witnesses left falsehood and shufiSing no 
chance. He gained a verdict for his client, and planted his 
own foot firmly on the ladder of success. 

On the broad terrace of a fine Elizabethan house standing 
in tolerably extensive grounds about a mile out of Bramble- 
mere, two gentlemen were walking slowly up and down. There 
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was apparently no relationsliip between them, for they were 
dissimilar in every particular. The elder, who was certainly 
not less than sixty, was tall, inclining to stoutness, florid of 
complexion, and a little bald. His fresh colour told of early 
hours and moorland breezes, and there was genial good-nature 
in the sparkle of the clear blue eyes, and in every line of the 
intelligent, kindly face. 

His companion seemed scarcely more than thirty, though in 
truth he was close upon forty, and was as plainly a London 
man as the other was a countryman. He was the taUer of the 
two, and the advantage of height appeared to be more than it 
really was, from the slender proportions of his frame, and 
a presence that at once commanded attention. Eegular and 
beautifully cut features, a clear pale complexion with some- 
thing of an Italian tint in its delicate hues, a mass of curly 
dark chestnut hair, and large brilliant hazel eyes, deep set 
under straight, pencilled brows, were external advantages to 
which few men and fewer women could be blind ; but the 
chief beauty of the man's face lay in its intellectual power ; 
its evidence, traced in every line, of firm and temperate will, 
and the gentleness to tenderness that lay in the dark eyes and 
softened a certain sternness of expression about the mouth. 
It was a face ** sweet and strong," a face that a woman would 
trust and a bad man could not look into boldly. 

It was that hour between the sunset and the dusk when all 
nature seems subdued, and a mellow calm lies over wood 
and field. Scarcely a breath was stirring, and the blue cloud 
from the old gentleman's cigar (the other was not smoking) 
hung lazily in the atmosphere for several minutes after it had 
left the lips of the smoker. 

"Now confess, Caerlyon," he was saying, "that you find 
this rest and quiet after the rush and turmoil of London in- 
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finitely delicious. Wouldn't you like to be free for a year at 
least from the 

** * Doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
And weary lawyers with endless tongues' ? 

*' No offence to you, you know," added the speaker, laughing. 

''Why should I not confess?" replied Caerlyon's dear, 
melodious voice. ''No one, after all, enjoys the country so 
much as a hard-worked Londoner. But a year ! I am afraid 
I have too restless a spirit to endure such a long spell of 
repose. Besides, what could I do with myself ? I dislike 
farming, and I know nothing about it. I love flowers in 
sybarite fashion. I could not spend an hour over them as you 
do, clipping and grafting, and what not." 

" Ah ! there it is," said Mr. Westlake, half sighing and 
haH smiling, "that 'vaidting ambition,' that restless spirit 
that must ever be in the forefront of the battle. And what is 
the end of it all ? What does all your striving bring you ? 
If you had a wife and children there would be an incentive, 
but you, personally, though you love fame, care nothing for 
the money. Why don't you marry, Caerlyon? There are 
dozens of women for you to choose from ; and you don't mean 
to say there is not one an^ong them to whom you care to throw 
the handkerchief ? " 

" If I could win a girl by ' throwing the handkerchief ' I 
would not marry her," said Caerlyon. " Why should I seek 
a wife ? Some day, I suppose — " he shrugged his shoulders 
— *' I shall faU in love, and then I may marry or — ^I may not." 

"My dear boy!" — ^Eobert Westlake had known Max 
Caerlyon from his youth — " what do you mean ? You're not 
going to fall in love with a married woman, I hope." 

Caerlyon laughed out. 

"You look as dismayed," quoth he, "as if I had 'in my 

P 
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mind's eye ' some already pledged dame. Don't alarm your- 
self ; there is a less disastrous possibility; the lady of my 
choice might decline the honour.'' 

*^ Fiddlesticks ! A handsome fellow like you ; and better than 
handsome ! " 

** Basta! hasta / " interrupted Caerlyon, lifting his hands ; 
*' spare my blushes ! " 

'* A lawyer's blushes ! Ha I ha ! what next ? " 

" A magistrate's justice. Is it a fair retort ? " 

** For shame, you villain ! I have half a mind not to tell you 
something — something very flattering. I have a treat for jon, 
but you don't deserve it." 

" ' All things come to him who waits,'/' said Caerlyon, com- 
posedly. 

*' I have kept it ever since you arrived here till this moment, 
Max, my boy." 

** For which reason you will not be able to hold it much 
longer." 

Mr. Westlake stopped to laugh. 

" You're as bad as ever you were, Max. Law can't dry the 
impudence out of you. Now, wouldn't you feel flattered if I 
told you that a lady, young, lovely, accomplished, as the news- 
papers would say, wants very much to make your acquaint- 
ance?" 

As this was no new experience to Max Caerlyon, it did not 
greatly disturb his equanimity. He pulled his moustache — he 
was dean-shaved save for this adornment — shrugged his 
shoulders again, and only asked — 

** Who is the lady?" 

** You know her by fame— Lady Una Herbert." 

^'Orantley Herbert's wife? How- the men used to rave 
about her beauty ! What has led her to do me this honour?" 
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** Principally^ I* believe, your article in Blackwood, * Two 
Worlds.' I've heard it said she is a dairvoyante, or some- 
thing of the sort. She is a belierer in the supernatural, to 
what extent, Heaven knows ! She is a strange creature, no 
more fit to have married Herbert than to turn milkmaid. She 
is utterly thrown away, and he doesn't even value her." 

*' I heard it was a love match, but " 

^* Oh, it was a girl's fancy, I suppose. But she is beyond 
and above him ; he cares only for hunting and horseracing, 
and she is too good for almost any man — such a grand, pure 
nature! She can talk like a man, with a woman's grace. 
And all her life flung away on that commonplace fellow, who 
isn't even likely to break his neck in the hunting field, or go 
o£E in a fit of apoplexy, for he is too good a rider to have a 
cropper, and with all his vices — and he has plenty of 'em — he 
doesn't drink." 

'* Is he much older than his wife ? " 

* * About twelve years. Herbert is not more than thirty-two, 
and as healthy a man as ever breathed." 

*' My Lady Una, then, I am afraid, will have to put up with 
her bad bargain," said Caerlyon; ''she is one of the social 
martyrs who have, I always think, a far harder lot than that 
of the martyr who is slain for some great cause. Then the 
pain is brief ; there is triumph, the mind is strung up to a kind 
of ecstasy ; but that daily, hourly endurance of trials that 
have in them no element of the heroic, the continual and 
crushing sense of a dreary, hopeless slavery ; and to a woman, 
especially, of the nobler type, the agony of an inevitable feeling 
of contempt fox the man she would reverence if she could — 
WestLake, I believe there is no more unhappy creature on 
Ood'B earth than a woman of fine feeling 'mated to a 
down.' " 
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" I agree with you, my boy, and such a fate has driven many 
a woman into sin. But I have faith in Una Bertram. He 
would be a bold man who would forget what is due to her, and 
I am sure she owes nothing to her husband's care. She has 
plenty of opportunity for doing whatever she likes. Now," 
he added, speaking in a more cheerful tone, ''for my treat, 
or rather your treat. I give a garden-party on Saturday, on 
purpose to ask the Ercildoime folks. My sister will come 
over and play hostess, as I have no wife, so if we only have 
fine weather, all will go well." 

*' A thousand thanks for my share in inducing you to give 
the entertainment," said Caerlyon. 

'' No thanks, Max. I have asked just as many people as I 
think will make a nice party. I hate crowds ; besides, in a 
crowd there are sure to be some useless units, and, worse still, 
some bores. There will not be more than twenty guests, 
inclusive of the Hall party. Lord Damleigh and a friend of 
Una's, Miss Barrington, are staying at Eroildoune ; also a 
Mr. Desborough, one of Herbert's friends.". 

"Who is he?" 

*' I don't know at all ; a London man. I haven't even seen 
him. He only came down a week ago. Now, Max, let's have 
a little 'shop.* I want to hear your views on this case of 
Shepherd's. I verily believe the man is guiliy, but it will 
be a tough job to bring the crime home to him." 

The conversation now became legal, and, to a large extent, 
technical, and till a late hour the two men paced the terrace 
discussing the case in which Caerlyon was engaged, and Lady 
Una Herbert and the garden-party were all but forgotten 
by the latter until he retired to his apartment, and then he 
remembered both, and as he wound up his watch for the 
night he smiled half thoughtfully to himself with a pleasur- 
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able anticipation, less of the garden-party than of meeting 
Lady Una Herbert. And he wondered if he should find her 
all that her kind old friend, Eobert Westlake, had declared 
her to be, or only a beautiful woman, with more sentiment 
than powers of reflection, who, disappointed in her married 
life, had given herself up to visionary speculations. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

A FIRST IMFItESSION. 

** She stood a sight to make an old man young." 

It is not often, in these days, that a man, meeting for the 
£u*8t time in the great world a woman accounted beautiful, 
enjoys the fulness of that exquisite pleasure which Tennyson's 
hero felt when he beheld the Gardener's Daughter, or Faust 
when he looked on the vision of Margherita. We are as 
familiar in our time with the features of our fashionable 
beauties as with those of our actresses and ballet-dancers. In 
any stationer's window one may see the drawing-room beauty 
smiling and attitudiaising for the benefit of all and sundry. 
The photograph cannot, perhaps, do justice to the original, 
but the edge of delight is taken off when the original comes 
before our eyes; we know her already; we can study her, 
criticise her, compare her with her picture. Imagine Faust 
to have seen Margherita's '* photos" in all the shop windows 
before he beheld her at the spinning-wheel ; to have, per- 
chance, a likeness of her in his album — would his rapture have 
been what it was when that " thing of beauty" rose up before 
his all unprepared vision — rose up in all the vividness and 
poetry of actual life ? 

But those who saw Una Bertram the first time could have 
formed no opinion of her from a *' counterfeit presentment " 
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as displayed to the gaze of a curious public. Lord Dam- 
leigh's daughter, unlike not a few of her aristocratic oontem* 
poraries, declined the doubtful honour of shop- window cele- 
brity. One might see the portraits of a dozen women far less 
beautiful in Begent Str^t or Piccadilly^ but not one of the 
loyely wife of Grantley Herbert, whose pictures would have 
sold even better than those of Miss Gaiety, who smirked up 
from the albums of all the gilded youths in London. 

Max Caerlyon had heard a good deal about the charms of 
Lady Una Bertram, her golden hair, her wonderful eyes, &c., 
&c., but he was a very busy man, and a very earnest man, 
and had, therefore, neither time nor inclination for gossip ; 
moreover, he was a man of the world, and had no faith in the 
beauty of beauties, the philanthropy of philanthropists, or 
the disinterestedness of political partizans. Even Mr. West- 
lake's description of Una Herbert — ^probably more discrimi- 
nating than the ecstatic eulogies Caerlyon had hitherto heard 
— awakened in him less interest than the prospect of possibly 
meeting a woman mentally superior to the generality of her 
class, for experience had taught him how superficially culti- 
vated, as a rule, are the minds of the daughters of the ''Upper 
Ten." 

The lawn at Bosemeath — so Mr. Westlake's house was 
called — ^presented a bright picture on the day of the garden- 
party. Sunlight favoured the scene, and the various colours 
of the ladies' dresses were set off to advantage by the back- 
ground of green leaves and blue sky. The host's widowed 
sister, Mrs. Gk)rdon, was the most genial of hostesses, and 
her round, ruddy face, framed in silver-grey hair, smiled 
benignly on all her guests, but especially on the yoimg and 
fair. And youngest and fairest was the girl- wife of Grantley 
H^erbert, who had come to-day to meet Max Caerlyon ; whose 
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name Max Caerlyon heard announced to his hostess with a 
quickened interest, for now this much-praised beauty was 
near ; in a few moments he would see her, and be able to 
form his own opinion of her. 

He was in the midst of a group when Mrs. Gordon left 
him, and amongst that group there was a stir and a flutter. 
Lady Una Herbert's arrival was not a matter of small mo- 
ment. The men began to stray away, but the ladies did not 
follow the example. Max Caerlyon was too attractive an 
individual to be abandoned to his own devices, even for the 
sake of an early inspection of my Lady Una. And so it 
came to pass that Caerlyon, playing cavalier to several merry 
damsels and a very ample matron, did not see Herbert's wife 
till Mrs. Gordon's voice commanded his attention, and he 
turned, and Lady Una was before him. 

What was his impression of her? What was hers of him ? 
He was a gentleman, in prosaic garb, living in a prosaic age ; 
she a lady, not in prosaic garb, certainly — modem fashion is 
kinder to women than to men in this respect ; but both of 
them were bred in the great world's school, and so both did 
the right thing at the right moment and in the right manner, 
and looked appropriately unconcerned. Yet Max Caerlyon was 
startled as he had never been startled before in his life by the 
sight of a beautiful woman. Beautiful ! It was not golden 
curls, and violet eyes, and opal skin that made him hold his 
breath, but that rarest beauty which will shine through even 
plain features, in which we recognise more truly than in even 
the physical loveliness of a Venus de Milo, or a Borbonico 
Psyche, the divine element in human nature. The thought 
of only a minute ago flashed back upon him with almost a 
sense of guilt — the thought of this woman as possibly a mere 
society belle. He seemed to have done her some wrong, even 
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in the natural conjecture made in total ignorance of her per- 
sonality. Max Caerlyon had met many women who had 
pleased, even charmed him; women he had admired, as hand- 
some, pretty, or beautiful; but he would remember as a 
wholly unique experience the first impression made upon him 
by Una Herbert. 

And^this' was her husband to whom he was now presented — 
this handsome, aristocratic fellow, with some brains, much 
obstinacy, and no imagination. Caerlyon's penetrating g^e 
took the measure of the man at once. Oh, inexplicable 
enigma — woman ! What star attuned Una Bertram to 
Qrantley Herbert ? 

Then Mr. Desborough was presented to the famous advo- 
cate, and Max Caerlyon said within himself, '* There is some- 
thing to study here." It was not till a little later that he was 
introduced to Evelyn Barrington and Lord Damleigh. The 
latter was only the iype of a class, the former far above 
commonplace ; she must needs be. so, if she was the intimate 
friend of Lady Una Herbert. 

That last-named yoimg lady was quickly surroimded, but 
Caerlyon did not join the ring of admirers. He stood a 
little aloof, conversing with Herbert and Desborough, and 
three or four ladies. Mr, Westlake, however, made his way 
to his favourite's side. He was an old man and a friend, and 
he fully took advantage of both privileges. 

'* The young fellows are not going to have you all to them- 
selves. Lady Una," said he, coolly, **I claim my share. Come, 
with me, now,, and have an ice. I want to talk to you." 

And with a defiant glance around the bereft group, Mr. 
WesHake marched off his laughing and, sooth to say, very 
willing captive. 

*' I am so glad you took me away," said she, her little hand 
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unconscioiiBlj clinging to his arm. '^ I would much rather be 
with you.'* 

** Fiddlesticks ! You can't like me better than a lot of good- 
looking youQg. men. .1 am just pleasing myself in usurping 
you ; but all zneu ar^ se^sh, young or. old, aren't tl)ey ? " 

''It is not fiddlesticks that I said — ^itis truth," said Una, 
lifting her earnest blue eyes to the old man's face. '' Young 
men generally bore me ; they are so full of themselves, and 
they talk such nonsense." 

'' You're a dear girl," said the old man, gently patting the 
hand that rested on his arm, '' to be so kind to an old man 
like me. You're quite right about the young fellows, only it 
wouldn't do for me to say so ; you would think I was jealous. 
Caerlyon is the man for you to talk to ; he is not young ; be- 
sides, he never was a fool. What do you think of him ?" 

The same question Evelyn had asked concerning Laurence 
Desborough. Una could answer less ambiguously this time. 
Her eyes glowed ; her cheek flushed for a second ; her opinion 
was given instantly and candidly. 

'' I think he has a splendid face ; not a modem face either. 
You will laugh at me, but he puts me in mind of those pic- 
tures of Venetian senators one sees in art galleries in Italy — 
only » 

'' Only what ? " said Mr. Westlake, as she paused. 

''Why, their faces are ruthless; they have the power but 
not the tenderness ; Mr. Caerlyon has both." 

It is not often that a young woman speaks so frankly of a 
handsome and attractive man who has but lately been intro- 
duced to her ; but Una was not like other people. The most 
conventional of her acquaintances had long ago given up 
expecting ordinary conventionality from Lord Damleigh's 
daughter ; and a marquis's daughter and an acknowledged 
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queen could afford to be eccentric. Indeed, she was not 
eccentric; she was ''original." Una had no affectations ; it 
simply never occurred to her that there was anything to blush 
or simper about because she was giving her opinion of a man 
neither old nor unattractive. She knew no reason why she 
should speak coldly and indifferently when she really felt very 
much interested ; and it was only a narrow or perverted mind 
that would have misjudged her. Such a mind was not Bobert 
Westlake's ; besides, he had known his young favourite rather 
more than a year, and had seen a good deal of her latterly. 

"I think," said he, laughing, "I must tell Max Caerlyon 
what you say of him ; shall I ? " 

'' That would be a breach of confidence ; you would not be 
guilty of that." 

" Don't be so sure," said the old man, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye ; but Una shook her curly head and smiled ; she 
was not a bit afraid. 

'* You won't believe me? Very well, I have a great mind 
to give you a water ice, instead of cream and vanilla, which I 
know you prefer." But, of course, Una had the cream and 
vanilla. 

While the ices were under discussion, Mr. Westlake asked 
if Mr. Desborough was going to make a long stay at Ercil- 
doune. 

''It depends on Orantley," she said, "not on me. I don't 
mind how long he stays if Grantley likes his society." 

" Did you know him before he came down ? " 

" Oh, no. Grantley met him somewhere last May, I think ; 
but I forget." 

"Perhaps they met at the Derby?" suggested Mr. West- 
lake. 

"Perhaps. But I don't think," added Una, "that Mr. 
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Desborougli is greatly interested in turf matters. I never hear 
him talk about them to (Brantley of his own accord, and he 
does not seem much ' posted/ as they say, in turf events or 
turf knowledge generally." 

A keen observer might have noticed how rarely Una spoke 
of *' My husband." 

'*So much the better," remarked her companion, drily. 
She knew what he meant, and coloured a little, but she was 
not offended by this hint from her dear old friend. He seemed 
to her like a friend of many years' date ; for a true friendship 
need not always be the growth of long years ; and Una might 
have done better if she had been less reserved with Bobert 
Westlake about many things. Yet she could not always 
utterly control the natural craving of a sympathetic nature 
for sympathy, and she said now, with a touch of bitterness in 
her tone — 

** I think if some of the modems had to imagine a Heaven 
for themselves, as the Greeks had, it would be Epsom Downs 
or Newmarket Heath, instead of the Elystan Fields." 

** I am afraid you are right, my dear. And horseradng is 
a game at which fortunes may change hands as easily and as 
swiftly as second-hand goods in Bag Fair." 

''And a gentleman is generally unlucky ; if he does not turn 
blackleg he can be no match for the swindler," said Una. 
''I wish Mr. Desborough may alienate Grantley, at least in 
some degree, from the turf ; if he can do that, he is welcome 
to remain at Ercildoune as long as he pleases." 

No more could be said just then on the subject, for several 
others drew near, among them Max Caerlyon, with a coimty 
helle, who was trying hard to captivate the handsome and 
famous London advocate ; and so the general took the place 
of the personal. 



OHAPTEE VII. 



SINDBED SFIBITS. 



^* And all our momenta breathe 
Too quick in mysteries of life and death.*' 

— J?. B. Browning, 

'* You will say I am riding my hobby ; and yet I am not sure 
that I am responsible for the turn our conversation has taken." 

Una said this leaning against a fence that divided the plea- 
sure grounds from a fir plantation, and it was to Max Caerlyon 
that the words were addressed. 

They had found themselves in this comparatively secluded 
spot — although they were visible where they stood from most 
parts of the lawn — without any intention of withdrawing from 
the rest of the company ; but they had been strolling together, 
and had been immersed in conversation, growing more and 
more oblivious of externals as they entered — ^neither knew ex- 
actly how the opening was made — ^upon a subject of great 
interest to both, and specially to Una, and so they had walked 
on and on until the fence barred their farther progress. 

The enforced halt made a momentary break in the conver- 
sation, which Una filled up, not by a proposition to return to 
the lawn, but by leaning on the fence and making the above- 
recorded remark. A coxcomb would have doubtless plumed 
himself on being thus detained in a Ute-d-UU with a beautiful 
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girl, but Caerlyon was as little of a coxcomb as Una Herbert 
was of a coquette. 

*' Why should you think I regard it as a hobby ? " said he, 
smiling; *'and I am certain it was not your fault that we 
travelled from German music to second-sight and kindred 
matters, I believe we are mutually guilty, if guilt there be." 

'* And you will not think me merely superstitious ? !' said 
the girl, unconsciously cementing what might possibly prove 
a dangerous bond of sympathy between them — dangerous to 
peace if not to honour. '' Many people are, as it seems to me, 
so dull of comprehension, once beyond the kingdom of tan- 
gibles. They so confoimd, for example, facts and the princi- 
ples on which facts are built. I have had it said to me so 
often, * Oh, you believe in Mrs. Crowe's hobgoblin stories * — 
that is, because I believe in the possibility of some, not all, of 
isuch events as Mrs. Crowe recounts. A fact must rest on 
evidence. I believe it possible that a man might see a de- 
parted spirit ; but I do not believe any and every story I hear 
of such an appearance; I am very hard to convince as to 
facts." 

'*I have been called a cynical sceptic," replied Caerlyon, 
''because I have refused to accept certain so-called 'well 
authenticated ' supernatural relations, showing in my accusers 
that 'dulness of comprehension' of which you speak, or — 
which is only shifting the dulness to another ground — an 
idea, more or less consciously entertained, that to believe in 
the supernatural at all argues a credulity which is ready to 
accept anything. I have not, in my own person, any ex- 
perience of prophetic second- sight — ^that is more often found 
among mountain peoples, though I should imagine yon to 
possess the faculty ; nor have I dreamed any singular dreams ; 
but I have seeix the appearances of persons who, in the body. 
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were miles from the spot where I beheld them. Those ap- 
pearances did not make me believe in such things ; they were 
additional confirmation of my opinions. And it is a fact puz- 
zling to many of those who put down all supernatural appear- 
ances to optical delusion,^ that such appearances have, in a 
large number of cases, been made to persons whose tempera- 
ments and opinions are peculiarly antagonistic — ^persons so 
matter-of-fact that the idea of their imagination playing them 
a trick raises a smile. But I hardly think the matter is worth 
the expenditure of much mental strength. We must always 
allow," Caerlyon continued, " that the whole question is 
steeped in mystery, and as the most important truths involved 
present many almost insuperable difficulties to aninquirei:, the 
outworks may well be left, for a time at any rate, to take 
care of themselves." 

** Are you warning me ? " said Una, smiling a little, as her 
-quick ear detected a touch of anxiely in his tone. He smiled 
too — a very bright, sweet smile. 

" Porgive me if I do warn you. Don't you think that there 
is always some danger in the study of the mystic ? a double 
danger to those whose temperaments seem to give them a 
special insight into things incomprehensible to the majority. 
Such people are led on and on, till at length they reach a kind 
of twilight land, full of shadows and half -defined shapes." 

He paused as if he had said too much, but Una exclaimed 
earnestly — 

" I am not offended. How could I be ? I am very grate- 
ful to you." She divined so much more than he could say or 
Bven hint at — ^the peculiar peril of a too great absorption in 
mysterous and ''eerie" studies to one placed as she was, 
isolated, deprived of the natural outlets for the play of mind 
and heart. ** Inde^," she added, after a moment's silence, 
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'' I will heed your words. I liave sometiines wished tliat I 
could believe less, but it is a useless wish, and perhaps neither 
a wise nor a right one. Did you know," — she said this quite 
abruptly — " that there was a banshee at Eroildoune ? " 

*'Ihave read of it." 

*' One cannot see anything," Una went on, " but one hears 
music, like the tones of a harp, — ^far away at first, then 
growing louder and nearer, then receding again until it dies 
quite away. They say it is always heard before any member 
of the family dies. When Grantley's father lay ill, but not, 
as they thought, likely to die, he heard the banshee one 
night. The doctor thought it was fancy, for sick people will 
often fancy they hear music ; but he said, ' It is the banshee, 
I am called,' and he died within three days. Gbantley says 
always that the conviction of his doom brought that doom 
upon old Mr. Herbert ; but that could not be with Grantley's 
mother and sister, for they did not hear the music ; others 
heard it and never told them ; yet they died." 

**It is a strange, a very awful mystery," said Caerlyon, 
slowly, ''this nearness of an intangible world, this 'general 
assemblage ' of beings real, yet ethereal, for the most part 
invisible, yet visible at times. And while time lasts we shall 
see ' as through a glass darkly.' We shall never know the 
whole truth till we come to that 'innumerable company.* 
But something we may know, and, within limits, we may 
seek knowledge — only always, I think, in a spirit of rever- 
ence." 

Una looked up into his face with a swift look of trust and 
confidence. The acquiescing word was needless; the dear 
eyes spoke, unconsciously, full sympathy ; and Max Caerlyon 
was not one to misread 6uch sympathy. 

Then the girl said wistfully, "You think that we may. 
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'within limits/ seek knowledge. How shall we know the 
Hmits ? » 

Caerlyon smiled. 

''I wish I could answer you that question fully,'' he said, 
** but I will try to do so, to some extent. When I say we may 
'seek knowledge/ I mean the phrase as one would use it of 
— ^f or example — theology^ or any other science ; but I hold 
that we have no right to try and summon departed spirits, or 
in any way put ourselves into communication with those who 
have passed beyond the world of sense." 

"You mean, you think we are forbidden to seek know- 
ledge in that way ? " 

" Certainly. Even if we reject St. Paul's prohibition — and 
I, for one, consider it a perfectly dear and definite prohibition 
— the very essence of religion forbids the finite to pry into 
the infinite. Some there are, like you, who have perceptions 
not vouchsafed to the generality ; but I think such ought to 
be passive, not active agents. You follow me ? " 

**Yes; and I think you are quite right. I have never 
sought to place myself en rapport with the departed. That 
has always seemed to me profane, if not blasphemous. It is 
like an interference with Divine prerogatives." 

** I am glad you feel so," said Caerlyon. " So many — for- 
give me again — ^are led to overstep the line which should 
clearly mark the province of the created from that of the 
Creator, and the result is generally the shipwreck of faith ! " 

Una shuddered. 

" The dread of that would keep me from such temptation," 
she said, in a low tone. 

"I have known it happen so in so many cases," Caerlyon 
went on, " otherwise I had not ventured to speak as I have 
done." 

E 
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"It is very kind of you," said Una, with that naiveid 
which was too obviously natural to be set down as affectation, 
or even mere conventionalism. Certes, a man needs little of 
the milk of human kindness to take an interest in a young 
and most beautiful woman ; but Una did not seem to realise 
this fact ; and to a man of the world, who has of necessity 
seen much of the seamy side of life, that puriiy of soul is 
peculiarly attractive ; yet such a nature is little fitted to cope 
with the harsh realities of existence. 

'* The kindness is in you," said Caerlyon, gently, " to call 
my interference by so pleasant a name." 

"I call it by its right name," said she, smiling. ''Inter- 
ference! I wish people would always 'interfere' in your 
fashion when they saw any one else in danger, or thought 
they were in it. I have been told, you know, that I am a 
'medium,' a 'sensitive,' and so on. I so dislike those cant 
names, that seem to reduce to trade technicalities things so 
mysterious and awful. It makes that vulgar and common- 
place which ought to be sublime ; it is a sort of ' rubbing 
shoulders' with the next world. And indeed, I do not 
believe that any one has power to summon the dead. Do 
you ? " 

"Assuredly not. Such power might be given in special 
cases; but it would be a gift or permission, not a power 
residing in the individual which he could use at his will." 

"But if the power is unlawfully sought," said Una, "do 
you think that ' lying spirits ' are sent to deceive ? " 

" Ah ! there I am not yet prepared to answer you. I have 
not been able to sufficiently study that branch of the subject 
to form a definite opinion. I can only say that they aire 
wisest who are content to wait, and not to seek — that is, not 
to seek for Divine prerogatives." 
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" I hope I shall always so be content," said Una, reverently. 
Her gaze was turned towards the distant s^ with the dreamy 
wistful expression so constant with her ; then dropping slowly 
downwards it rested on the lawn, bright with moving fig^es. 
She started from her leaning posture. 

''Mr. Caerlyon/' she said, with an almost abrupt change of 
manner^ " we have wandered quite away from the physical 
world to the spiritual. I am afraid we must go back to the 
prosaic." 

And together they turned and rejoined the pariy on the 
lawn. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

THE EDGE OF A PRECIPICE. 

Days passed into weeks, and still Laurence Desborough was 
a guest at Ercildoune. Herbert liked his socieiy, and, sootb 
to saj, Una liked it also. If Desborough had no special 
education, he had not gone through the world blindfold, and 
the society of a far less agreeable and capable man would 
have been preferable to that of Grantley Herbert. 

It happened that hostess and guest were thrown a good 
deal together ; for after the departure of Miss Barrington and 
Lord Damleigh to fulfil other visiting engagements, no one 
came to stay at the Hall, save three or four people who 
remained only a few days, and neither Herbert nor his wife 
cared about inviting any fresh guests. The burden of enter- 
taining oppressed Una. After conversing with such a man 
as Max Caerlyon she would rather be alone with her piano or 
her books, or out in the park, than compelled to talk nothings 
to a troop of light-hearted people who wanted to be amused. 
But she did not object to Desborough ; he was different from 
others. 

Caerlyon had been several times at Ercildoune since the 
garden-party. It was Herbert himself who suggested that 
he should be asked to dine at the Hall. The master of 
Ercildoune was not a jealous husband; he had observed, 
without taking the slighest offence, his wife and the handsome 
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advocate standing apart at the fence near the fir plantation at 
Eosemeatli, but he had not even alluded to the matter after- 
wards when alone with Una. Not that absence of jealousy is 
always the accompaniment of indifference, nor, on the other 
handy was Herbert, to do him justice, a man who would 
contemplate with complacency the idea of his wife's com- 
promising her fair name. His lack of jealousy was partly 
due to temperament, partly to ignorance of human nature in 
general and of his wife's nature in particular ; and an outcome 
of that ignorance was a blind faith in Una. He did not in the 
least mind her preferring other men to himself as companions ; 
and it did not occur to hinn that such preferences might be 
fraught with peril to her. Probably if any one had warned 
him of such peril, he would have shrugged his shoulders 
and stared, declaring that Una was a kind of intellectual and 
imaginatiye abstraction, incapable of anything but a Platonic 
love ; and as for the men, they must take care of themselves — 
men didn't make love to married women from whom they got 
no encouragement. While the Assizes were on at Bramble- 
mere, therefore, Max Caerlyon was on four or five occasions 
at ErcUdoune, and he left Bramblemere with an invitation to 
come and stay at the Hall later on, when he had leisure. 

Una as little dreamt of danger, even in regard to Max 
Caerlyon, as did her husband, though for very different 
reasons ; and Laurence Desborough was a man for whom she 
could not, imder any conditions, have entertained a stronger 
feeHng than mild liking. He was clever, versatile, and 
agreeable; better than Herbert, better — sometimes— than 
solitude ; yet a man from whom her fine instincts shrank, of 
whom she had always a latent distrust, the more so when she 
felt, rather than .definitely saw, that Caerlyon distrusted him 
also. But it might have been well if Una Herbert had asked 
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herself whether the confitant and familiar Gompanionship of a 
beautiful woman, neglected by the husband she did not even 
love, might not prove perilous to Laurence Desborough's 
peace, howerer impossible the contingency of her own happi« 
ness being involyed. 

Doubtless to a different nature from hers,, or even to hers 
had she possessed a longer worldly experience — ^the question 
would have suggested itself ; or had there been any one to 
suggest it to her she would have, perhaps, been startled, 
and have been more guarded in her manner. But no inward 
voice whispered warning, and no warning came from without. 
Desborough's manner to her was as frank as hers to him; 
not a look or a tone betrayed more interest in her than 
beseemed her honour and his own. If he misunderstood her ; 
if he dreamed that she was, all imconsciously, allowing him 
to become necessary to her happiness, he never suffered her 
to divine his thought; if he felt, he never showed, any 
jealousy of Max Caerlyon, a man far more attractive than 
himself. Una Herbert was to Desborough, to all outward 
seeming, a wife, his friend's wife above all, and by that 
doubly sacred barrier guarded from all homage save that of 
friendship. But did this outward seeming really represent 
Desborough's feelings towards her ? If it did not, he was 
a masterly dissimulator; if it did, he was a man of colder 
temper than any careful observer of his countenance would 
have supposed him to be. 

Certainly no man could live on intimate terms in that 
house and fail to sympathise deeply with Una Herbert in 
her worse than isolation. Not that she in any way sought 
sympathy. She was true to herself, to her name of wife, 
and strove ever to hide as much as possible the ugly truth 
that she and her husband were utterly, irreparably divided. 
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Herbert, less scrapuloiis, freqnentlj blurted out to his friend 
complaints of the young wife who kept her cruel wrongs to 
herself* Nor did he always, even in Una's presence, put a 
bridle on his tongue, or abstain from showing his feelings in 
his manner, which was doubtless one reason why Una did 
not care to have many people in the house. 

But Desborough needed no open evidence to tell him how 
wide, and daily widening, was the breach between this hus- 
band and wife. Dissensions in a family can never be really 
hidden from an intimate guest, though good taste may save 
their being forced upon his notice ; and in this case the dis- 
sension was hopeless, for it arose from differences that neither 
time nor good intentions could reconcile — radical differences 
of nature. There might have been a time when Una tried to 
bring about peace, but she must have quickly discovered that 
her task was in vain; and Desborough knew Herbert too 
well to imagine that he had ever tried to conciliate his wife. 
Certainly both now acquiesced in a state of things that it waa 
not likely could long endure (for Desborough, needless to 
say, did not share Herbert's opinion of Una as an intellectual 
abstraction), and when the crash came it would be her doing. 
Herbert, in truth, had in every way the best of it, as, in a 
contest of this kind, the coarser nature always has. He did 
not need love as his wife did; he could not be wounded, 
while he could inflict a hundred wounds ; and anger a morn- 
ing's breezy ride will disperse, but pain cannot be blown away 
by a puff of moorland wind. He had hunting, and horse- 
racing, and other pleasures, perchance more questionable, to 
absorb his attention. Even a woman after his own mind 
would not have long held a primary place with him. He was, 
perhaps, rather pleased, on the whole, to have married the 
most beautiful woman of her day ; and, after all, she gave 
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him very little trouble in the long run — ^let him go his own 
way, never interfered with him ; and though sometimes this 
absolute indifference annoyed him — ^for he was innately 
capricious — still he had all that he most cared for; while 
Una's life was — must Jiave been — a life of daily, hourly 
torture. 

'*I wonder," Laurence Desborough would say to himself^ 
sometimes, '*what Herbert would do if one fine day his wife 
were missing? He would curse all womankind, no doubt, 
and imagine himself a martyr ; and yet, how would she wrong 
him? Not that that will ever happen; but why? Not, 
Herbert, dolt that you are ! because she cannot love much ; 
but because honour is dearer to her even than love." 



CHAPTER IX. 

AN INVITATION. 

** The motion and the fragrance of her garments 
Seem about me .... in the room." 

— Lord Lyiton, 

'^Una," said Herbert, entering, rather abruptly, bis wife's 
presence one morning, "why don't you write to Caerlyon and 
remind bim of bis promise to stay witb us ? " 

Sbe bad been at the piano, but ceased playing tbe moment 
tbe door opened, and now looked up witb a quick flasb of 
pleasure in ber eyes. 

*' I will write if you wisb it," sbe said, not allowing tbe 
surprise sbe felt to appear in ber voice. Wby sbould ber 
busband wisb Max Caerlyon to come to Erdldoune ? There 
was nothing in common between the two men. Caerlyon 
was lukewarm even as a sportsman, and took no interest at aU 
in borseracing. 

*'If I wish it!" said Herbert, impatiently; "as if you 
were so anxious about my wishes ! I suppose it never occurred 
to you that I could be thinking about yours ? " 

It bad not, and did not now. Herbert might be indifferent 
to his wife's pleasures'*; be did not wantonly interfere witb 
them ; be was not wantonly cruel ; but to think of pleasing 
ber was not his way — after the first three months of their ill- 
starred marriage. Therefore Una believed that be bad some 
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ulterior motive in wanting to have Caerlyon at the HaU, though 
what it was she did not care to inquire. Nor did she stoop to 
retort her husband's unkind and unjust remarks. She simplj 
said — 

''Of course I should Kke to have Mr. Caerlyon staying 
here. I will write to him at once. Bhall I ask any one else to 
meet him ? " 

*' We don't want a pack of boobies here, expecting to be 
amused all day long," said Herbert, almost roughly. "You 
and Caerlyon will be company enough for each other, I should 
think. I am going out now ; I shall not be home till dinner- 
time. Desborough goes with me." 

He left the room, and Una was alone again. Some words 
in his last speech might have startled her if they had been 
spoken in a different manner, and if it had been possible to 
attach any sinister meaning to them. They enlightened her, 
however, as to his object in wishing to have Caerlyon at Ercil- 
doune : *' You and Caerlyon will be company enough for each 
other." 

Evidently he wished to have more of Desborough' s society 
himself. 

To this end Herbert desired to provide his wife with a com- 
panion, and he did not seem to think that the proceeding was, 
under the conditions surrounding it, fraught with any danger. 
Neither did Una think so, although she was distinctly conscious 
of feeling delighted at the prospect of enjoying Caerlyon's 
society; but the fulness of that consciousness, the perfect 
frankness with which she owned it to herself, and would have 
owned it to Evelyn — ^the only person to whom she was ever 
imreserved — ^blinded her. Herbert's speech, made in the 
most matter-of-course manner, only harmonised with her own 
temper of mind. 
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She finished the piece she had been playing, and then went 
to her escritoire and wrote to Max Caerlyon, asking him to 
fulfil his promise ^d come and stay at Ercildoune for a f ort- 
nighty if he coidd spare as much. 

She sent the letter to Caerlyon's private house, in. Bedford 
Place, Bussell Square, not knowing where he was at the time ; 
but it happened that Caerlyon was in London, and received 
the missiye without delay. No more welcome letter had ever 
reached him, and he wrote back at once, accepting the invita- 
tion. That day was a very bright one to him, to be looked 
baofc upon afterwards with the unavailing regret, ** Why was 
I not wiser ? Why did I not make any excuse not to go to 
Ercildoune ? " But in such regrets we are often unjust to 
ourselves. How can we always forecast the future? And 
Max Caerlyon, though a man of the world, was singularly 
pure-hearted, and had ideas of honour voted ^'high-falutin" 
in an age which likes to treat most things that are ^* honest, 
pure, lovely, and of good report" in the spirit of burlesque. 
There would have been something repellant in the idea, had 
it occurred to him, of shrinking from the society of an attrac- 
tive woman for whom only a friend's affection was honourably 
possible, for fear that he should forget this truth. 

To-night the great dining-room, with its oak furniture and 
bronze omaxAents, seemed less gloomy than it had often 
appeared to the bu^y advocate, returning home " brain-weaiy " 
after a long day's arduous work. He had had day-dreams of 
some better welcome than his old servant's pleased smile ; 
some sweet presence to light up the sombre background. But 
these day-dreams had never gathered around a living form ; 
they were only the vag^e longings that must inevitably come 
to a nature so sympathetic, so eminently capable of strong and 
abiding love^ for Max Caerlyon had never been '* in love". 
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How this was neither he nor anybody else knew; and his 
continued celibacy was by many thought to be due to some 
** disappointment." The mystery, however, was entirely the 
creation of those who could not accept the comparatiyely com- 
monplace fact that Caerlyon remained single simply because 
he had never happened to meet any woman who made him 
desire a change in his state. Certainly, the women were not 
to blame for this ; Max Caerlyon was a prize worth the win- 
ning, from every point of view, and not a few attempts had 
been made to win it ; but the handsome Q.C. remained obdu- 
rate, and at forty was still fancy free. That revelation which, 
we are told, comes sooner or later to us all, was yet to come to 
him. 

He tried, after dinner, to read the current Qtuirterlyf sitting, 
not in the big, gloomy dining-room, but in his own study, but 
he soon fell to musing, and his thoughts were half pleasant, 
half painful. A chance allusion in Una's letter of invitation 
showed that Laurence Desborough was still at Ercildoune, 
and Caerlyon was hardly pleased to hear this. He had not 
been altogether agreeably impressed by Grantley Herbert's 
friend, and he wondered now if it was for the wife's or for the 
husband's sake that his stay was prolonged so far beyond the 
usual limits of a country house visit. The reflection did not 
amount to suspicion, but it was somewhat disquieting, never- 
theless, the more so that Una, as Max Caerlyon had already 
seen, was not quick to notice things that would strike most 
women. Poor Una ! How this man's strong heart ached for 
her in her awful loneliness ! How much he would have given 
to see a really sunny smile on her face, to see the restless, 
yearning look go out of her eyes ; how gross, how miserably 
perverse, must be the nature that such grace and tenderness, 
such nobility of soul, such pathetic dignity as hers, could not 
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touch ! But she was too far above such a man as Ghrantley 
Herbert. A more commonplace creature 'might have won 
him ; Una moved on a mental and moral plane his vision could 
not reach. She was as completely outside the field of his 
affection as if she had been an intangible being belonging to 
another order of creation. 

** Woman, thou art verily an enigma," said Max to himself, 
with a half sigh, as he took up the Quarterly again. " How 
came such a woman to imagine herself in love with such a 
man ? " 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BSAKZ TTNDEB THE THBESHOLD. 

** My heart and soul are in the chase." 

— Goethe. 

It was twilight, the soft twilight of early autumn, and the 
air was languid with the scent of flowers. 

*' Ave Maria ! 'tis the hour of prayerl 
Ave Maria ! 'tis the hour of love ! " 

Prayer there might be in Una Herbert's heart, as she 
leaned on the balustrade of the terrace and looked out 
dreamily to the pale soft sky; but love was not for her. 
Love she had never known, could never know now. And 
*love there might be, but surely little of prayer, in the heart 
of the man who stood beside her — silent, respecting her 
silence, looking down on that beauty whose most perfect, 
most enduring charm lay " too deep for his divining." She 
did not see his face ; it would have worn another expression 
if she had turned her gaze upon it. 

Where were Una's thoughts? her companion inwardly 
questioned. Were they nearer home than her far-away look 
seemed to indicate, nearer home than she herself clearly 
understood ? He asked himself this question with no pang 
of compunction, but with a strong hope throbbing at his 
heart, a hope that Una had all unconsciously fostered. But 
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she had not implanted it ; it had sprung up the first night 
Laurence Desborough had met his friend's wife. His code 
was the code that is too fashionable in our time. A wife 
occupied no imapproachable shrine. To betray friendship 
and hospitality was no heinous sin. Una did not love her 
husband ; Ghrantley Herbert did not love his wife ; he was 
unkind, even cruel to her. Here was excuse enough, if it 
were needed, for trying to win her affections. It served to 
quiet any whisper of conscience; nay more, it seemed to- 
emancipate both wife and lover from any obligation. Who 
would be wronged? Not Herbert. A barren ceremony 
could not give him rights that are not met by the divine right 
of love. Was that tie of marriage to be a chain that bound 
the wife to an existence to which death was preferable, while 
the husband might snap it like a thread ? 

Fine sophistries these last, to skin over deadly sin; but 
su£5.cient to deceive a man far less willing to believe in them. 
The most salient fallacy lay in the omission to take into 
account any higher law than that between man and man. 
If Laurence Desborough believed in a God at all, it was 
merely as an abstract fact, as he believed that the moon 
was so many miles from the earth; but the one fact 
was just as important in regard to ruling his thoughts, 
words, or deeds, as the other. In this he was no different from 
thousands who woTild repudiate the opinions of the atheist, 
and yet are practically atheists, without the excuse of "honest 
doubt '' or ** invincible ignorance " which may be sometimes 
urged for the tmbeliever. 

Shrinking not, then, from a crime, which, indeed, he chose 
not to regard as a crime, why was Desborough's demeanour 
BO carefully guarded? Imagining as he did that Una's heart 
was inclined to him, why was he so specially careful that she 
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should not suspect his feelings ? Why did he not rather 
allow her to perceive that his happiness was in her hands ? 
If love begets love, is not love haK given, half withheld, 
yielded up wholly when it wakes to the knowledge that it 
has been responded to ? But Laurence Desborough, cynical 
with regard to women in general, had early discovered — and 
time had only confirmed his belief —that to Una Herbert a 
dishonouring suit would be urged in vain. Nay, bold as the 
man was where he had any hope of success, he would not 
have dared, even by a look, to insult this young girl ; and 
he knew that it would be worse than a crime — it would be 
an error, a fatal error — ^to suffer his friend's wife to imagine 
him a wooer. Bather must she be lulled into security, 
taught to see in him a friend whom she could trust, to whom 
she might turn in trouble — ^saf e in the belief that her secret was 
undiscovered ; nay, perchance, ignorant of her own feelings, 
or — ^thought dear to a woman's heart ! — ^fancying that he 
scarce knew himself whether he was lover, or friend only. 
And then He set his teeth, and drew a long deep breath. 

And meanwhile Una had forgotten his very existence. 
Woe to the man who imagines he understands a woman ! 

The silence was growing oppressive to Desborough. He 
moved a little, and the sound caught Una's sensitive ear. 
She started and turned quickly, colouring slightly. 

*'Mr. Desborough," she said, apologetically, *'Ibeg your 
pardon. I am so absent-minded ; pray forgive me." 

"Forgive what, dear Lady Una? " He had wholly mis- 
interpreted the blush, and hushed tone of the sweet voice. 
'*I ought to apologise for having inadvertently disturbed 
your reverie." 

'* Oh, no ! I am glad you did so. I must get over that 
habit of going off into such reveries; but you are not a 
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stranger, yon see ; and I am afraid that fact prevented xnj 
being as much on the alert as I should have been." 

'* You honour me, Lady Una, by counting me so much 
your friend that you can forget me." 

''An odd view of a compliment," said she, laughing a 
. little at his adroit speech, so well calculated to support the 
policy h.e was pursuing. One may forget one's friend but 
not one's lover ! 

Before Desborough could respond again, a servant made 
his appearance on the terrace, and approaching his mistress, 
held out a salver, on which lay a letter. 

''Thanks, Parker," she said, adding, as the man withdrew, 
" I do not know the writing, but I think I know the writer. 
Will you excuse me, Mr. Desborough?" 

He bowed, and courteously moved a few steps away from 
her, turning his face towards the lawn. In a moment Una's 
voice broke the silenoe again, and there was a ring of frank 
pleasure in its tone. 

" It is from Mr. Caerlyon, accepting our invitation. He is 
coming to-morrow." 

From Caerlyon ! Coming to-morrow ! What a fierce stab 
those innocent words gave Desborough. It needed a strong 
effort of will to control voice and manner as he turned towards 
his hostess, and even then he was thankful that the deep 
gloaming — ^it was abnost dark now — ^hid his features from her. 

"I did not know Mr. Caerlyon was coming," he said, " but 
I am very pleased to hear it." * 

"Did. not know it?" repeated Una, in surprise. "I 
thought Grantley would have mentioned it to you. It was he 
who wished me to ask Mr. Caerlyon." 

He wished it ! It was not, then, Una's doing that Max 
Caerlyon was to come here, unless, woman-like, she had 

F 
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spoken only lialf a truth. Yet why should she do this? 
Herbert would not hiaye opposed her if she had wanted to 
ask Oaerlyon down; but why should Herbert give the in- 
vitation? He could not possibly desire Caerlyon's society 
for himself. There must be some other motive, which, of 
course, he (Desborough) would speedily discover. 

"I daresay Herbert forgot all about it," he said, smiling, 
*' or thought you had mentioned it. But to-morrow he was 
going out shooting with a party, including myself, and we 
were to dine with one of them." ' , 

A look of annoyance crossed Una's face ; she bit her lip. 

*' He did not tell me he would be out all to-morrow," she 
said, '* and I asked Mr. Caerlyon to come in time for dinner. 
I cannot put him off. Orantley must make some excuse to his 
friend. He should have told me of his arrangements." 

She paused in some perplexity and deep vexation. This 
was apparent in her voice, and in the mere fact of her saying 
so much. Her face Desborough could hardly see. 

^'I must find Ghrantley," she said, at length. "Will you 
kindly excuse me ? " 

She passed along the terrace, and vani3hed through one of 
the windows. Desborough looked after her and smiled to 
himself, discerning an opportunity. It was not at all likely 
that Herbert would yield to his wife ; then would Laurence 
Desborough interpose and carry the day for Una. 

But the smile was followed by a black frown, and Des- 
borough ground his heel on th^ marble. " Curse Caerlyon ! " 
he muttered, under his breath. " His coming here will force 
me to leave. I dare not trust myself under Am eye — ^let him 
have but a faint suspicion of me, and I am undone. Yet 
leave her to Aim. Stay," with a sneer, "Brutus is an 
honourable man ! — ^but it shall not be for long— not for long! " 



• 



CHAPTEE XI. 

A, FEIEND IN NEED. 

" Whereas we twain, who still are bound for life. 
Who took each other for better and for worse. 
Are now plunged deep in hate and bitter strife, 
And all our fonner love is grown a curse." 

— X. Morris, 

Lady Una found her husband alone in his study, a room into 
which she rarely penetrated. It had no attractions for her ; 
it too faithfully represented its owner's tastes and occupations 
to be appreciated by his wife ; besides, it was his special 
sanctum, and for that reason alone Una would have avoided 
it. She had no sweet memories clinging to anything associ- 
ated with her husband. 

Herbert, who was sitting near the window, smoking a 
cigarette and reading a sporting'paper, looked up as the door 
opened after a preliminary knock, to which he had responded 
*^ Come in ! " €uid an expression of undisguised astonishment 
overspread his features when his young wife made her 
appearance. 

*' You, Una!" he said, in no very pleased tone; '* and what 
on earth brings you here ? " 

Not a very propitious opening, nor did the speaker seem in 
the best of humours. If he had any good himiours he kept 
them for out-door use ; his wife never had the benefit of them. 
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Still, there were times wlien He would listen to reason, if not 
to any other plea, and Una would have gladly put off her 
business 'Ho a more convenient season," had that been pos- 
sible. But time would not allow of thiis. She went straight 
to her point without any beating about the bush, which was 
the best way with Herbert, who always *' took a fence boldly," 
literally and metaphorically, and liked every one else to do the 
same. 

" Grantley," she said, with an inward misgiving of which 
there was no outward sign, " I wrote to Mr. Caerlyon, asking 
him to come to-morrow, and I have just had a letter from him 
accepting the invitation. But Mr. Desborough tells me you 
are going out to dinner to-morrow evening. Cannot you 
excuse yourself ? " 

'* That's cool ! " returned Herbert, with a short laugh. 
" Why the deuce did you ask Caerlyon to come to-morrow ? " 

" I must fix some day," said Lady Una, quietly, ** and you 
did not tell me you had any engagement for to-morrow." 

'' I am not in the habit of telling you of all my engage- 
ments." 

'* Nor do I care to know them ; but in the present case you 
ought to have told me of anything that would prevent my 
naming such-and-such a day for Mr. Caerlyon to come. . It 
would not matter if it was a lady, but you must see how un- 
courteous you will appear, to absent yourself when a male 
guest is expected." 

**Put off Caerlyon," said Herbert, shortly. 

** Impossible ! On what plea ? " 

*' Any plea you like but the true one. The deuce take it ! " 
cried Herbert, lashing himself into a rage because he knew 
he was completely in the wrong. '' Why am I to make excuses 
instead of you ? You fix a day for the man to come without 
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asking zne a word about it, and now you expect me to pat off 
an engagement with one of the best fellows out, to suit your 
conyenience! " 

" I expect injustice from you," said Una, calmly, though 
her cheeks flushed and her eyes glowed. *' My convenience 
has nothing to do with the matter, and it is you who will 
suffer — ^not I — ^by displaying gross rudeness to an invited 
guest. I shall not put off Mr. Caerlyon. I will tell no false* 
hoods for you ; you can do such work for yourself." 
. "By Heaven!" exclaimed Herbert, springing up and 
making a step forwards, "I " 

But there he paused, not knowing exactly what to do or 
say. He was in a great passion, but he had never yet so far 
forgotten himself as to offer any form of violence to his wife. 
Had she been a frightened, trembling creature he might not 
have been always so forbearing ; but fragile though she was 
in body, she had that perfectly fearless look and mien which 
form a more effectual guard against violence than any physical 
streng^ or blustering self-assertion. She scarcely glanced at 
him now, but turned to the door without the least hurry of 
movement and passed out, leaving ^her husband with an 
uncomfortable sense of humiliation, and a vague wish that, 
somehow, things had turned out differently. That feelyig 
grew upon him as the first heat of his anger passed away, 
and he began to see (though he would not own to himself 
that he was to blame) how sorry a figure he would cut. Des- 
borough would think it odd, of course, and so would Caerlyon. 
But it couldn't be helped now. Yet he had got into a diffi- 
culty from which he would have very vrillingly extricated 
himself, if he could have done so by any means except the 
only means he ought to have taken — an apology to his wife, 
and a promise to excuse himself from his engagement. 
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Una, ineanwliile, made no sign. Herbert did not appear 
in the drawing-room, and Desborough. could not gather from 
his hostess's manner whether she had succeeded in her errand 
or not. He resolved, however, to avail himself of the oppor- 
tuniiy of playing the part of a true friend; but delicacy 
forbade his making any allusion to the subject.* When 
Una retired, which she did rather earlier than usual, 
Desborough went to the study, where Herbert still sat 
smoking. 

*' Well, Des.," said Herbert, with a rather forced laugh, 
pushing his cigar-case towards his friend, '' so you've been 
flinging down a bombshell." 

^' A bombshell ? I ? " said the other, with a look of extreme 
surprise. "Pray explain yourself ! " 

** About that confounded engagement with Wharton," re- 
turned Herbert, impatiently. 

"Oh, that! But your metaphor stiU pusszles me. It's 
unlucky for you, as you prefer Wharton to Oaerlyon ; but 
nohlease ohlige. When etiquette commands, one must needs 
obey." 

This quiet assumption on Desborough's part of his friend's 
conformity to the requirements of hospitality was not a 
little discomflting to the said friend. It is always awkward 
and humiliating to find a certain course of action, which 
you have resolved not to take — ^though you know you 
ought — ^treated as a matter about which there can be no 
two opinions. 

Herbert was in even a worse predicament now. He knew 
not how to confess the truth, and yet he could not surrender 
without a struggle, the more as he had sent away his wife 
with a flat refusal. He grunted something inarticulate, 
fidgeted in his chair, and puffed fiercely at his cigar, aU of 
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whicli signs Desborough did not appear to observe, but went 
on cheerfully — 

'' Wharton is sure to ask you for another day. I like this 
brand, Herbert; where do you get— By Joye! " 

A sudden movement of Herbert's had sent a heavy book off 
the table, and it fell on the floor with a loud crash. Herbert 
stooped to pick it up, muttering an oath, and as he replaced 
it on the table, he said abruptly — 

" You're jumping at condusiona. Who told you I wasn't 
going to dine with Wharton ? " 

''Who told me?" Desborough looked at his host (who 
kept his own eyes averted) in blank amazement. Then 
he laughed. '' My dear , fellow, you're not Sir Boyle 
Boche's bird ! Unless Caerlyon is not coming to-morrow — 
but Lady Una must then have made some strange mistake ! " 
''She did nothing of the sort; but I don't see that Caer- 
lyon's coming need alter my arrangements." 

Desborough took his cigar from his lips, and gazed 
Bcrutinisingly in Herbert's face, till the latter could endure 
the penetrating gaze no longer, and cried angrily — 

" What the devil do you stare at a fellow in that way for, 
Des. ? Are you gone daft ? " 

" Not a bit of it. I was wondering," said Desborough, drily, 
"whether you were sober." 

"Humbug! You ^" 

"Don't excite yourself," said the other, coolly, "but when 
you tell me that you mean to act in an almost incredible manner, 
I have some excuse for thinking you are not quite master 
of yourself. Did you actually tell your wife that you meant 
to neglect your guest, and leave her to receive and entertain 
him alone ? You mightn't care for Caerlyon and every one 
else considering you a worse cad than one of your stable-boys. 
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but you miglit consider that you place your wife in a rather 
odd position." 

Herbert sprang up, white with passion. 

"Look here, Desborough!" he said, hoarsely, ''if any 
other man than you talked to me like that '* 

" He'd measure his length," concluded Desborough, quietly 
puffing at his cigar, for he knew his man exactly ; ** but you 
see it isn't any other man ; it's I ; and you happen to know, 
old fellow, that you are completely at fault. You've forgotten 
yourself, got in a rage, and told your wife you'd do what you 
simply can't do as a gentleman, and now you don't want to give 
up; that's all!" 

Herbert stood still a moment like a bull at bay, hesitating 
whether he shall charge his tormentor, or turn tail and fly. 
Pinally he adopted the latter course ; that is, he turned on 
his heel with an oath, ending in a laugh. 

" You're precious cool," he said. '*I believe if Una had 
behaved as you've done I should have given in; but she put me 
in a rage, and I told her I wouldn't make an excuse to Wharton. 
I daresay I should have done it in the end ; but she always man- 
ages to make me angry ! " 

Desborough thoroughly appreciated this cowardly attempt 
to make the wife bear the burden of the husband's ill-temper 
and obstinacy. It is an old tale, and better men than Grant- 
ley Herbert are not above descending to so unworthy an 
expedient for escaping a manly confession of wrong. There 
was something almost of menace in the glance of Des- 
borough's grey eyes at his friend, but he was too wise to 
continue a disagreeable subject; he only said, ^^Eh! hieni 
All's well that ends well," and began to talk of something 
else. He had gained his end ; he had conquered where Una 
had failed ; he had saved her from a most painful position. 
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and earned thereby her gratitude. Would she not be happy 
to owe gratitude to him, to feel that she could always rely on 
his friendship ? He went to bed that night well satisfied with 
himself ; but there is rarely a sky without a doud, and the 
blackest cloud on Laurence Desborough's immediate horizon 
was Max Oaerlyon. 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

A DINirBR-TABLE COJfVERSATION. 

When, the next morning, Herbert briefly informed his wife 
that he should be home in time for dinner, TTna knew well 
whom she had to thank for the surrender, but it was surpass- 
ingly bitter to her that her husband should have thus so 
openly shown to a friend and guest the scant courtesy with 
which he thought fit to treat his wife. Self-respect forbade 
her to overtly notice Desborough's good offices ; but }^e was 
aware that she divined the truth, and his heart swelled within 
him. He might have felt less elated if he could have guessed 
the very mixed feelings with which TTna's heart was filled. 
She was grateful to him; she did not suspect any ulterior 
motive in his interposition ; Hbut she was vexed that she 
should have to owe gratitude to Laurence Desborough. Her 
instinctive apathy to, her latent distrust of, him were by no 
means allayed. She shrank — again instinctively — from the 
tacit imderstanding that would be established between them 
by the fact that he could interpose between her and insult. 
She would have no friendship with Laurence Desborough of 
which she herself could not set the bounds. There was pain 
even in the knowledge that he (as she believed) exercised a 
restraining influence over her husband in regard to turf- 
gambling and card-playing. She chafed imder the enforced 
obligation, and yet rebuked herself that she should do so. 
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And Lanrence Desborougli was flattering liimwAlf that it 
was so sweet to her to rely on his friendship, to owe him 
gratitude. Poor Una ! danger there might be for her, and in 
the near future,. but assuredly it was not the danger of falling 
into the net Laurence Desborough was spreading for her feet. 

Grantley Herbert was at home when Max Caerlyon arrived, 
and received his guest with all due courtesy. The master of 
Ercildoune had made a very good bag, and this had put him 
into his best humour, so that he was far more genial than usual. 
Besides, he really was glad to see Caerlyon, though not for 
thsit gentleman's own sake, as Caerlyon perfectly well knew ; 
but what underlay his host's cordiality he had yet to discover. 

At the dinner-table Herbert exerted liimftftlf to please more 
than Caerlyon had ever known him do before, and the guest 
now perceived for the first time what it was that had deceived 
and attracted a young and inexperienced g^l. Any one judging 
superficially, whether from lack of knowledge or lack of ability, 
would have thought Mr. Qxantley Herbert to-day one of the 
most agreeable men he had ever met. Even to his wife he 
showed unwonted attentions. Perhaps he was remorseful for 
his conduct yesterday, and sought to ''make it up" to her; 
but Caerlyon, of course, had not the due to this. There was 
no hypocrisy on Herbert's part ; he knew not how to play the 
hypocrite if he had the wilL It was simply that an agreeable 
manner and conversation were with him matters of humour 
and not of character; they were, therefore, only a veneer 
through which a man of the world could easily see glimpses, 
and often pretty broad ones, of the man's real nature. Herbert 
would have made a very devoted lover while the fit lasted ; the 
'* pity on't " was that love was but one of his many humours, 
of which only two were enduring — ^the love of the chase and 
the love of the turf. 
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Desborongh, seated oppoQite to Caerlyon, furtively watched 
the latter; but could not detect that he himself was noticed by 
the advocate. That astute personage did, however, take very 
special note of his vis-d-vis, but with so much subtlety that 
Desborough, keen though he was, failed to detect the fact. 
Still he would not, he thought, care to be often imder the 
observation of Max Caerlyon. He had the sense to know when 
he encountered his match, and Caerlyon, he felt, was more than 
his match. Until now the two men had only met at the dinner- 
table and in the drawing-room, but to live together in the 
home life of a country house, where, too, there were no other 
guests, would be a very different thing. 

Desborough dared not incur the risk of being even sus- 
pected, and his growing jealousy of Caerlyon increased tenfold 
the danger which he feared. 

Such thoughts as these possessed his mind while he .joined 
in the conversation. A man may carry two minds, as a camel 
may carry two stomachs. 

They had got to teUing anecdotes, and Herbert had just 
related an amusing himting incident ; Caerlyon had responded 
with a bar story, which he gave with such inimitable humour 
that even Una laughed as she had not laughed since the first 
month of her marriage, and Herbert fairly shouted. 

*' Don't starve us, Caerlyon," he exclaimed, " you must have 
a fund of good stories. '£l^ive us some more, sir,' as Oliver 
Twist'said." 

Caerlyon was the more willing to comply with the request, 
because he saw that Una yas pleased, and it was a reward 
worth the winning to hear her merry laugh. 

*'Did you ever hear," said he, *'of the famous Clapham 
bell-ringing case ? " 

" I have heard of it," said Una ; *^ an aunt of mine used to 
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go to tliat clmrch at dapham. She was a young girl when 
the case was on, and I remember her telling me about it when 
I was a child." 

"Well," said Caerlyon. "I do not know if you would care 
much for the lines I am going to repeat. That they are witty 
any one can perceive, but the poignancy of the wit is to a great 
extent lost to a generation that does not know the men so 
cleverly taken off. The characteristics of each of the numerous 
counsel engaged, and of the judge — ^Vice-Chancellor Shadwell 
— ore perfectly satirised in the most good-natured manner." 

" Let us have the lines," exclaimed Herbert. 

*• With pleasure." And Caerlyon then repeated some lines 
reaUy written by a witty Chancery barrister to celebrate the 
"bell-ringing case," in which — as few will probably now 
remember — an attempt was made to obtain an injunction 
restricting the freedom of the priests in charge of the Boman 
Catholic church at Clapham in regard to^ the ringing of their 
splendid chime of bells. Una, perhaps, was the most appre- 
ciative listener ; she had a turn' for satire not uncommon with 
imaginative temperaments ; but both Herbert and Desborough 
laughed heartily, and the former asked — 

" Who wrote the lines ? Was it ever known ? " 

" Not at the time. They were shown about, and gave con- 
siderable offence to many ; but it came out afterwards that a 
Mr. Tollemache, practising in Shad\fell's court, was the author. 
He died years ago." 

" Tollemache ! " repeated Herbert. " Do you know anything 

of hi-m ? I was wondering if he belonged to the shire 

Tollemaches." 

" Yes. My bar tutor was a great friend of his. He was a 
cousin of Squire Tollemache, of The Larches, near Dingwall. 
I believe the two men were not very good friends. The 
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Squire was a f asi-liying, drinlring man, and Tollemaohe of tlie 
bar a partictdarly steady fellow." 

" Odd for a Tollemache," laughed Herbert, " for they were 
a queer lot." 

''Didn't Squire ToUemache leave any representatiye, 
then ? " asked Desborough. 

'' I don't know. I've not much acquaintance with their 
part of the country. Do you know, Oaerlyon ? " 

"No ; I have not been much in shire, and I do not 

remember hearing more about Squire ToUemache than I have 
told you. James Tollemache, the barrister, died when I was 
scaroely more than a lad." 

" I am very fond of shire, from a huntsman's point of 

view," said Herbert. " Give me, for a momingf s enjoyment, 
a fine run with the Ditchley pack ! " 

" A pleasure I have yet to enjoy," observed Desborough. 

*' Poor cockney ! " said his friend, pityingly. 

" Aye, veritable cockney," returned the other ; " not that I 
was bom within the sound of Bow Bells ; but I am London 
bom and bred." 

" But I suppose you have been a good deal in the country, 
as you are a hunting man ? " said Caerlyoh. 

" In the West and the North ; I am a stranger to the Mid- 
lands," said Desborough, smiling. 

** You have much yet tp enjoy, then. What do you say, 
Lady Una — ^West versus Midlands ? You are from my county, 
Cornwall ? " 

** Una only knows this Midland county and some parts of 
Leicestershire," interrupted Herbert. " She has never been 

in shire in her life, nor in Warwickshire. Have you, 

Una?" 

" In Warwickshire, a little, yes ; not in the other counties; 
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but this county is yery beautiful " — she was addressing Caer- 
lyon now — " still I prefer Cornwall and North Devon." 

** But that is partly patriotic feeling, is it not ? " observed 
Desborough. 

/' It may be so ; but Cornwall and North Devon are gener- 
ally allowed to carry oS. the palm of beauty." 

As she spoke she rose to withdraw from the table ; Oaer- 
lyon rose also, and op^ied the door for her to pass out ; and 
in a short time all three gentlemen followed the lady of the 
house to the drawing-room. 

Herbert, lingering a little behind with Desborough, said in 
a low voice — 

*^ I say, old fellow, you'll stay here for Dingwall Races ? " 

** Three weeks hence ! I cannot promise ; I may have to be 
in London by that time." 

" What a shame, Des " 

''Hush! We can talk of it presently. Come into the 
drawing-room now." 



CHAPTER XIII. 
"poEs l'honnetje." 

. . . . " Love in blackest woe, 

Still lovelier than all loveless happiness, 
Hath brilliancies of joy they never know 

Who never knew the depths of Love's distress.*' 

— Lord Lytton. 

Una Hesbebt walked in Eljsian Fields. In Max Oaerlyon's 
society she could forget the gnawing regret for the past, the 
miserable looking forward without hope. She lived in a 
golden present, recking not of peril or of evil. With Caer- 
lyon there was the fulness of perfect sympathy. "With him 
she could talk on subjects that were sealed books to others — 
to her husband most of all. And his expansive and brilliant 
intellect, his extensive reading, and broad and comprehensive 
views of men and things, were as a fountain from which she 
drank wisdom ; and not wisdom only, ala^ ! But that she 
knew not. She knew that she was strangely happy— or 
rather she felt it without knowing it ; but she did not go 
beyond this. Possibly it was weU, under the circumstances, 
that she did not — ^yet. 

The third day after Caerlyon's arrival, a telegram came to 
Desboroughi just as all four were going to start for a ride. 
Una was already mounted ; Caerlyon was standing by her 
horse's head. Herbert and his friend were still in the hall. 
The latter opened the telegram quickly, and as he ran his 
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eye over the contents an expression of deep annoyance crossed 
his features. 

" Confound it ! " he said. 

''Why, what's up, Des. ? " exclaimed Herbert. "No ill 
news, I hope ? " 

'* HI news in one way, my boy. I must leave this evening, 
and I may be detained in town for weeks. My old uncle is 
dangerously ill and wants to see me. I can't possibly neglect 
such a summons." 

''It's an infernal nuisance all the same," said Herbert, 
looking very black. "I thought I should have more of your 
company, now Caerlyon is here to dance attendance on my 
lady." 

" So ho ! " thought Desborough, feeling vastly inclined to 
knock down his host on the spot. " Max Caerlyon was asked 
here to release me from the penance of ' dancing attendance ' 
on my lady — ^my lord's society being far preferable ! " It was 
almost on his lips to ask, with fierce irony, whether Herbert 
had gone afield to choose the best-looking, in every way most 
attractive, man he could find to perform the agreeable rdU of 
preux chevalier to his beautiful girl-wife. 

But — though with difficulty — Desborough restrained him- 
self, not wishing to arouse his friend's suspicions, and only 
said, "It's very unfortunate; but there is no help for it. 
Come, the others are waiting." 

When Desborough told Una of his imminent departure her 
manner puzzled him. Did her spoken regrets express all she 
felt, or was there more behind V He flattered himself that 
the latter was the case. When a man has convinced himself 
that a woman is in love with him, be he wise man or fool, he 
is equally certain to throw dust in his own eyes, and see in 
things which, to an unbiassed perception, would indicate in- 

G 
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difference, a confirmation of his wishes. In no case, indeed, 
is the wish more emphatically the father to the thought. 

In truth, Desborough's absence was rather a relief than 
otherwise to Lady Una. He was an agreeable alternative to 
the solitude which she often found intolerable ; but she did 
not need him now. She reproached herself for ingratitude in 
feeling thus ; but if she had recognised the full significance of 
her indifference to Desborough she would have reproached her- 
self a thousand times more bitterly. 

Desborough left that evening, and Herbert, being in any- 
thing but an amiable temper in consequence of losing his 
friend's companionship, joined hardly at all in the conversa- 
tion at dinner and in the drawing-room afterwards, and pre- 
sently ensconced himself in an arm-chair with a book, leaving 
his wife and the guest to entertain each other. No difficult 
matter. Una sang for Caerlyon some of her loveliest songs ; 
and then they talked of books and music, or compared notes 
of foreign places they had visited and people they had met. 
They had so much in common, so many thoughts, tastes, sym- 
pathies ; yet neither dreamed as yet of aught of peril in this 
communion of minds ; though to Caerlyon, man of the world 
as he was, the knowledge must soon come that he was playing 
a dangerous game with his own peace, and possibly with that 
of his young companion. Just now, like Una herself, he 
simply revelled in the present hour. Herbert's withdrawal 
from the society of wife arid guest did not specially strike him. 
His host was out of temper, and it had not taken Caerlyon 
long to discover that when Mr. Herbert was put out — ^which 
was tolerably often — he was at no pains to conceal the fact ; 
but it certainly did not occur to Max Caerlyon that Una's hus- 
band would be so reckless or so obtuse as to throw his un- 
loved and unloving wife almost entirely into the society of a 
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man between whom and herself sentiments wanner than friend- 
ship might possibly, if not probably, spring into life. 

Yet it speedily became apparent that Herbert's conduct on 
one evening was not to be a solitary instance of a neglect of 
hospitality, and a grave ignoring of the simplest worldly wis- 
dom. While Desborongh was in the house the host, for his 
sake, generally made the trio into a quartette; they rode, drove, 
played billiards, or engaged in other amusements, together ; 
but Herbert did not seem to think it incumbent upon him to 
fulfil any duties for which he had no inclination, save in the 
broadest and most perfunctory manner. Yet it would be most 
difficult to lay hold of what he did, or rather did not do. He 
did not leave his wife and guest actually much alone together, 
though they were sometimes alone for long intervals, and were 
often as much alone, to all intents and purposes, in Herbert's 
presence as in his absence. He would sit in the drawing-room 
after dinner and scarcely speak a word, successfully resisting 
all attempts to draw him into the conversation, saying effec- 
tually, if not in words, *' Let me alone. You don't want me, 
and I don't want you." A ride was proposed one morning, 
and he consented to go, and then remembered at the last 
moment that he had something else to do, so Lady Una and. 
her guest went without him. Another time it was a long walk, 
and Herbert simply declined to go, saying, truly enough, that 
he never eared for walking. When Caerlyon was shown the 
picture gallery and the various treasures of art collected 
through many generations of Herberts, the head of the house 
presented himself for a qu£ui;er of an hour, and then withdrew, 
leaving his wife to do the honours for the remainder of the 
morning. And yet it was clear to Caerlyon — ^too keensighted 
to be deceived — that there was no deliberate design in all this. 
Herbert had no intention of putting his wife in the way of 
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temptation to secure an ulterior purpose of his own. It was 
simply tliat lie could meet neither wife nor guest on common 
ground, and, with an almost incredible obtuseness, never con- 
ceived the idea of wife or guest, or both, taking advantage of 
the opportunities not merely afforded but almost forced upon 
them. 

And was Max Caerlyon proof against the fascination of 
constant association with such a woman as Una Herbert — a 
woman, too, who gave to him the trust, the confidence, th^ 
sympathy she could not give to the husband who was hus- 
band only in name ? Alas ! therein lay the greatest strength 
of the temptation. If there had been union, love, between 
Una Herbert and her husband, there would have been no 
danger for Max Caerlyon's loyal heart. Then, also, Una's 
inner self would have been more withheld from him : her 
husband alone would have known the full beauty of a rare 
nature, which Caerlyon, it is true, as yet knew not fully ; but 
stiU he knew so much ! such treasures of thought and feeling 
were, all unconsciously, given to him ; he could see so much 
that lay yet deeper ! He could make Una happy, could bring 
the smile to her lip or the tears to her eyes. For Herbert 
there was the look of dread — plain to Caerlyon's eyes, veiled 
though it sought to be ; — ^the involuntary shrinking away, as 
from some antipathetic object. An<i it was with so translu- 
cent a purity of innocence that the girl yielded to her sym- 
pathies, to the unacknowledged needs of her soul ! The most 
cynical of profligates, Caerlyon thought, could scarcely have 
misunderstood her ; but in truth, from such an one her fine 
instincts would guard her, as worldly wisdom and greater ex- 
perience would save some other. Nay, perhaps those strangely 
keen sympathetic instincts of some natures are a surer guide 
than worldly wisdom. Max Caerlyon was incapable of mis- 
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understanding Una; his own nature and hers struck one 
harmonious chord ; and he oame to know this only too well, 
while she as yet knew it not, might never — so he thought 
and prayed — ^know it. 

There are some in whose hearts the growth of love is so 
gradual that, detecting its advance early, they can fly the 
temptation, if honour command, in time to save their peace ; 
but witli others it seems but one stride from the outwork to 
the citadel. 

Max Caerlyon belonged to the latter category. Whether 
it came to him suddenly, as a revelation, or grew upon him 
like a widening and brightening light — ^that knowledge of a 
love that wronged his honour — it came too late. Had he 
been mad, he asked himseK, that this should have conquered 
him unawares ? Where was his experience of human nature, 
his worldly wisdom, his ever-abiding sense of honour, that he 
should have allowed a love for another man's wife to enter 
into his heart and take possession ? It seemed but yesterday 
that this woman was to him only so dear as a friend might 
be, without wrong to his or her own faith ; and now he knew 
that she was dearer to him, ten thousand times, than life, 
dearer than all life lives for — dearer than all save honour, 
if, indeed, he questioned in agony, that were not already 
lost. Yet, no ; there was no thought of wrong. His love was 
worship, instinct with reverence ; he could not — for that very 
love's sake — have destroyed its object. It might be sin to 
love a woman vowed to another man, even though that man 
denied to her all but food and shelter and clothing ; but the 
love itself was not a sinful love. 

Max Caerlyon was no sophist. Bather did he err on the 
side of severity to himself than seek excuses. Yet excuses 
were so many and so easy ! Had not Herbert trampled his 
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wife's love in the dust ? Had lie not flung her into the very 
arms of temptation ? Had not Una herself, in her innocence, 
witched the heart of the man to whom she seemed to turn as 
the fainting traveller seeks '' the shadow of a rock in a weary 
land " ? 

''Was I marble that could not know passion? Angel, 
above all human failing, that I could live so near to her and 
not love her ? " Oaerlyon cried in his heart again and again 
in the solitude of sleepless hours. ''All her being stretched 
out unconscious hands for love, and there was none to give it. 
She turned to me for sympathy; and have I betrayed her 
trust? No, no! God! Thou knowest it! I have. sinned 
that I suffered my heart to love her, but there is no treason 
in my love." 

And now there must he no tampering with honour. The 
time for which Caerlyon was asked to stay at Erdldoune 
was within a few days of its expiration. It would be best to 
remain those few days, and conclude his visit in the ordinary 
conventional manner. For Una's sake, he must beware of 
anything that might arouse suspicion. Desborough, who 
would soon return to Ercildoune, was keen-witted, if Herbert 
was dull, and might instil into Herbert's mind suspicion of 
his blameless wife. For her dear sake, then, the man who loved 
her must bear the torture of the hours, that would yet hold 
for him xmspeakable happiness — ^happin^ss pierced through 
and through with the pain of near and eternal separation > 
yet happiness for all that, that only love can know. But there 
was a dread within him which he hourly prayed might ever 
be a dread — ^the soul striving to banish from the heart the 
miserable selflshness of hope — ^the dread that this suffering 
might not be his alone. If Una had unwittingly learned to 
love him, ignorance of her own heart was possible whilst he 
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was with her ; but separatioii miist reveal the truth to her. 
What would such a truth be to her pure soul ? She had never 
loved Qrantley Herbert (was not Caerlyon bitterly conscious 
of a vivid joy in knowing this ?) ; she had yet to learn the 
strength of her own nature, the passion of which her heart 
was capable. Oh, if he who loved her so truly, so nobly, 
could know that this anguish was spared her ! if — alas ! for the 
wondrous subtlety of love ! — ^he could know that no throb of 
his heart belied the prayer of his soul. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

▲ WAENING. 

** Up the Talley came a swell of musio on the wind." 

— Tennyson, 

'*Mu8T you really go to-morrow? Cannot you spare a 
little longer ? " asked Herbert of Max Caerlyon, as the two 
men sat together on the lawn in the grey shadows of evening. 

'* You are very kind to wish me to stay, Mr. Herbert, and 
I would do so gladly if I could; but I must leave to- 
morrow." 

" Well, here comes Una ; perhaps she can persuade you to 
remain until Saturday at any rate." 

Una ! Did Caerlyon need her persuasions to long even for 
this respite ? He looked up, and saw her coming across the 
lawn in the dim gloaming. She looked like a spirit with her 
flowing white garments, and her gliding step and the graceful 
movement of her body added to the resemblance. As she 
approached, Caerlyon rose and offered her the chair on which 
he had been sitting, noticing as he did so that his hostess was 
more than usually pale, and had a sort of strained look in her 
eyes. 

She shook her head at Caerlyon's movement. '* No, thank 
you," she said, '^ it is a little chilly for sitting out this evening. 
Pray do not let me disturb you. I — ^I came out " 
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Here she paused, as if she had no reason ready to her 
tongue. She was trembling, Caerlyon oould see ; yet surely 
not from cold ; the evening was warm, almost sultry — a dose, 
** brooding" evening, prophetic of a coming thunderstorm. 
Max came instantly to the rescue, taking up the word before 
Herbert could speak. 

"To catch cold," he said, smiling; *'if you really feel it 
chilly, perhaps we had better come in." 

"Chilly!" cried Herbert, gruffly, not noticing her hesita- 
tion, which Caerlyon's words had covered. "Why, Una, it 
is almost too hot to live ! You must have the ague if you call 
it chilly. Women have always some fancy or other." 

"It is not fancy," said she, under her breath, but not to 
her husband — it was to Caerlyon she spoke ; " there is 
nothing the matter with me. I will return to the house." 

" Let me escort you. Lady Una," said Caerlyon, gently. 

" Please, no " But he drew her hand on his arm, and led 

her towards the house, and neither spoke a word until they 
had got -beyond Herbert's view in the gathering darkness. 
Then Una said, a little hurriedly, " Please don't go in just 
yet. Grantley wiU come, and he will laugh at me — ^I cannot 
bear it." 

She was still trembling; she abnost clung to her com- 
panion's arm. He turned aside, skirting the terrace, and so 
passed under the sombre shadow of a group - of trees that 
fringed the lawn. 

"You will not think me very foolish," the girl went on, 
speaking in a hushed voice ; "I could not remain alone this 
evening. I was in the drawing-room, and suddenly so strange 
a feeling came over me " 

She paused, putting up her hand to her forehead. Caerlyon 
stopped and bent down to her. 
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'* You felt very nervous," lie said, gently, *' oppressed with 
some vague dread? " 

" Yes — ^that was it," slie said, " and I fought against it, but it 
was of no use. I could not endure loneliness — ^you know that 
terror of a child, peopling solitude with imaginary horrors ? " 

" Yes, I know it." 

The same gentle, tender tones, the same unspoken sympathy 
of manner. To him she had come instinctively in the agony 
of that nameless fear ; to him she dung ; to him she appealed 
for the help that he only could give. He was not tempted to 
forget that she trusted him with a perfect trust. 

"You would know it," she answered him; ".you would 
understand." 

She lifted her eyes to his as she spoke those words, and if 
he had met that upward gaze she must have read his heart > 
but he would not meet it ; he could feel it — see, without look- 
ing, its wistful appeal. He moved on a few steps slowly, and 
after a moment's silence said-^ 

'* Of course. Lady Una, I should not think you very foolish, 
or foolish at all. These things are not mere nervous fancies 
— ^in natures like yours. Can you accoimt in any way for the 
feeling that oppresses you — for it has not passed away." 

*'Not the apprehension — not the sense of something im- 
pending," said Una ; "but the fear has gone." 

" It would return with solitude." 

" Yes." She shivered almost violently. She had a vague 
sense as she spoke of the truth that what she needed was not 
merely the presence of some one, no matter who, but the one 
special presence she had sought, following, not the guidance 
of will, but of an instinct, whose source she did not yet com- 
prehend*^ But perhaps Oaerlyon did comprehend — at least in 
part. 
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'' Did this dread come upon you suddenly ? " he asked. 

" Quite suddenly. I was sitting at the piano, playing over 
a new song — ^that song of Wagner's that you asked for the 
other night — when all at once that horrible feeling came over 
me. I trembled like a leaf ; I dared not play ; the air seemed 
charged with mysteiy, with a serue of some presence — ^not mth 
me, but approaching. What is it ? What is it ? " 

*^ Dear Lady Una." Caerlyon laid his right hand on hers, 
which rested on his aim, and he spoke calmly, though her awe- 
some words thrilled through every nerve. '* I wish I could 
dare to bid you think that you are affected by the condition 
of the atmosphere, or by some other cause, mental or bodily; 
but you would not believe me ; I should se^n to mock you, 
and should belie myself, too. Some meaning there is, some 
warning — ^pray Heaven " 

He stopped^abruptly. He became aware that he had been 
speaking with intense earnestness, that his hand had closed 
over hers with ever-tightening pressure ; that the deadly 
anxiety in his heart for her was carrying him away. He loosed 
his fingers from hers, drawing a quick quivering breath ; but 
he could not, for full a moment, add more collectedly — 

" You must forgive me if my thought was of you. I would 
that this presentiment took more definite shape." 

They had been standing still while Caerlyon spoke. They 
had reached a spot where the trees opened out into a little 
glade, and here there was just sufficient light for them to 
see each other's faces. Una did not reply to her companion's 
last speech. She had suddenly averted her head, and with 
lifted finger and suspended breath seemed to be listening 
intently. In the deathly silence the rustle of a leaf must 
have been heard. Yet Caerlyon could hear nothing — could 
Una? 
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"What is it?" he whispered, bending down to her. 
''What is it you hear?" 

"Nothing." The word was hardly breathed, her. face still 
averted, her uplifted finger motionless. " I am waiting for it. 
Hush! " 

As the whisper passed her white lips, there came from an 
infinite distance a faint sweet sound, like the tones of a harp, 
whether from east or west or north or south, neither of these 
two — ^for both heard it distinctly — could have told ; it seemed 
to fill the air, to be around them, above them, yet far, far 
away. 

Not a breath now, not a movement. Their very hearts 
hardly seemed to beat as they listened. The music swelled 
onwards, growing louder, clearer, stronger — onwards from 
over the distant hills, through the trees, across the glade till 
it was close to them — so close that he or she whose fingers 
brought out the rippling chords might have stood beside them ; 
and Una, with a stifled cry of acute terror, hid her face on 
Gaerlyon's arm, as if to shut out some awful sight on which 
she dared not look. But that arm was flung around her; 
against his breast the agonised face was pressed. 

" Not for thee ! " he said, passionately, his voice hoarse and 
trembling; "not for thee this warning. God avert it! Oh, 
God avert it ! " 

He knew not what he said. His heart was speaking, not 
his wiU. And perhaps Una scarcely heard his words, or hear- 
ing did not understand, for she seemed hardly conscious, in 
the sense in which consciousness means full possession of the 
mental faculties, full grasp of the relation of facts one to the 
other. For instead of shrinking from Gaerlyon's clasp, she 
dung to him, as though they twain stood soul to soul, stripped 
of all knowledge of sin, and therefore of shame, and he only 
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gave the shelter and comfort he had a right to give, and she 
only turned to "hitn as to her natural protector. 

The music was moving away again, growing fainter — 
fainter ; and Una, the first paroxysm passed, lifted her head, 
and listened again. Caerlyon had loosed his arm from about 
her, but stiU held both her hands in his own. She was 
trembling violently, and her blue eyes were full of hoiror. 
She listened till the unearthly sound — for it was strange 
weird music, most like to that of the harp, and yet not 
strictly resembling the soimd produced by any instrument 
we know — ^had travelled far away, and '* died among the 
stars " — and even then she stood as if imder a spell, unable 
to move. 

" Come with me now," Caerlyon said, in a low voice, *' let 
me take you home." 

*' Yes," she said, mechanically, looking round to him. Her 
face, ashen pale, did not change hue as she met his gaze. He 
had mastered himself now, and could veil his heart again ; but 
Una seemed not to remember that scarce three minutes before 
he had held her to his breast, and all his love had gone out to 
her in the passion of his voice. Pray God she misunderstood 
him ! that she thought, or would think presently — for she was 
now as one in a dream — ^that he had only soothed her as a 
tender-hearted man would soothe a frightened girl. She 
was so much younger than he was, and she had turned to 
him with a child's innocent trust ! 

She suffered bim to lead her away, back to the house ; but 
as they drew near, Caerlyon stopped. 

** Would you prefer to go straight to your apartments. 
Lady Una?" he said; "I can make your excuses to your 
husband. You are not well ; it wiU be an effort to bear your- 
self as usual." 
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''You are too kind to me," Una answered gratefully, 
** but I think I had better make the effort." 

It was not alone the old dread — ^less fearful now because at 
least more tangible-r-that made her seek to avoid solitude ; 
there was that within her heart, filling her whole being, 
which dazzled and bewildered her, and which she did not 
understand ; and she shrank instinctively from the thronging 
thoughts and questions that silence and loneliness must bring 
to her. 

"As you think best," said Caerlyon, and they went on and 
ascended to the terrace, where Herbert was walking up and 
down, smoking a cigarette. 

"There will be a thunderstorm to-night," he said, more 
cheerfully than either his wife or Caerlyon had expected, and 
both wondered what had wrought the change. How -should 
they know of the letter received scarcely ten minutes before, 
lying safe in his waistcoat pocket ! 

Caerlyon made some rejoinder to his host's remark, and 
when they all entered the drawing-room he contrived to keep 
Herbert in conversation, thus sparing Una the need of play- 
ing a leading part. When she rose to retire for the night, 
and Max opened the door for her, she just glanced up in Ids 
face and said simply, "Thank you," but he shook his head 
deprecatingly, and said in an undertone — 

"You will not be alone, to-night. Lady Una? Let some- 
one be in the room with you." 

"I will have my maid with me," she answered. " Good- 
night." 

She seemed calmer, though still deadly white, and Caerlyon 
turned away, with Heaven knows what sickening anxiety at 
his heart. There was no sleep for him that night ; he did not 
even seek it. He watched and waited, striving to battle down 
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the horrible thought that this mysterious summons might be 
for her^ his darling, perhaps this very night. Often he opened 
his door and stood in the gallery -without, listening, listening 
with every nerve on the strain. But there was not a sound. 
There were times when he had almost yielded to the wild 
longing to go to Una's chamber door, and listen for any sound 
from within that should assure him she was still safe. At least 
he would be nearer to her then ; he would feel that she was 
more under his protection. But he never suffered that love to 
master him ; his love was too true to betray him into aught 
that could peril Una's fair name. 

Was Una, too, wakeful and watching, half hoping, it might 
be, that the warning was for her ? For what could life hold 
for her that she should cling to it ? Better to sleep and be at 
rest ; free from pain, beyond temptation, safe from all suffer- 
ing in the " Silent Land." And had he — Max Caerlyon — 
added to her pain, turning indifference to life into almost a 
hope for deaith ? Had he to-night flashed into her soul a light 
by which, if it at the time only dazzled her, she must ere long 
read the handwriting that was against her ? Was he already 
in her eyes a traitor, a betrayer of her trust, or did she 
reproach herself that she had been, all unwittingly, the 
tempter ? Oh, why had love been a stranger to his life all 
these years to come to him at last like this, stabbing with a 
two-edged sword ? And he had failed once, why should he 
not fail again ? . Her agony had broken down his guard to- 
night ; would he be stronger to-morrow to withstand tempta- 
tion ? To-morrow ! he scarcely dared think of it ; to-morrow 
would bring him separation from her. Must that separation 
be eternal? 

Love rebelled against the decree ; but honour suffered not 
even a reprieve. 
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The morning rose dose and heavy ; the storm had not come 
in the night, it still brooded in the atmosphere. 

Una Herbert felt as she rose from the couch where she had 
not slept even for a moment, as if she would ^ain lie dovrn 
again and die. The weight on heart and brain seemed more 
than she could bear — the horrible sense of impending calamity 
— the far more horrible sense of utter loneliness, of being left 
without hope or comfort; that awful feeling of desolation 
which we believe those must experience who are thrust out 
from Paradise. Max Caerlyon was going away to-day — going 
to leave her. She would be quite alone, quite alone for ever. 
She must say no word to detain him ; she would not ask him 
to stay even one day longer ; it was best that he should go, 
for his own sake and for hers. 

She had not the full knowledge of the truth ; her mind was 
yet too distracted by the events of last night, too lacerated, as 
it were, by the strong and varying emotions that had shaken 
her, for the possibility of any clear analysation of her own 
feelings. She could not trust her impressions. The question 
had come before her in the night hours, '* Does Max Caer- 
lyon love me ? " and she shrank from it, tried to put it from 
her. It seemed a shameful thought— as if her own heart, 
dwelling too much on him, inclined her to misread acts, and 
words, and tones that meant no more than tender kindness. 
And yet — yet — oh, if it were so, was not she to blame ? Had 
she not been walking blindly, allowing all her thoughts to 
centre in him, clinging to him mentally and morally? She 
had been happy, ah, so happy with him! Was that sin? 
Had she let him become the one great need of her life ? had 
she done him so great a wrong ? She pressed her hands to 
her burning forehead. No ; she was dreaming, not thinking. 
She could not think ; her brain was all confused. She felt 
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half giddy when she lifted her head from the pillow. Why 
could she not die ? Perhaps the warning last night was for 
her I She had dwelt on this thought, this hope, all these long, 
miserable hours : it would be so sweet to die to-day — ^before 
Max Caerlyon left her ; and she would be at rest, never alone 
again. 

She rose at last. Death, come he as friend or foe, must 
come at his own time, and meanwhile we live our daily life 
as best we may. 

Una was always an early riser, and this morning she was 
even earlier than usual, but when she entered the breakfast- 
room Caerlyon was already there, and turned quickly from 
the window, where he had been standing, to meet her. She 
gave him her hand without any feeling of embarrassment ; 
but the clasp of his hand, brief though it was, thrilled to her 
heart with a sudden shock, bringing back the recollections of 
the preceding night, and cheek and brow flushed crimson. 
Caerlyon saw the change in her as she turned away, and 
divined the cause ; but if he held his breath for a moment in 
the anguish of his pain, there was no outward sign, no quiver 
in his voice when, after bending over the table, and care- 
lessly turning the pages of a periodical that lay upon it, he 
observed — 

** There is a very good article. Lady Una, in the Review^ on 
Wagner's music. The writer expresses so well what I have 
always felt in listening to Wagner's operas, and I have heard 
you say the same thing." 

He knew very well that she hardly understood what he was 
saying ; but he was not speaking to be understood, only to 
give her time, and that he might not] appear to have noticed 
anything — one of the transparent fictions which in real life, 
as a piece of stage business, or trick of dialogue, in a play, 

H 
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save many a situation. Una, howeyer, had comprehended 
enough to make an intelligent rejoinder, and was able to 
speak collectedly. 

** I will certainly read the article. Is it a long one ? " 

<< Only five columns." He raised hJmseK, and turned to her 
again. She was standing by the mantelpiece, looking straight 
put through the window at the sky. 

** Lady Una," said Caerlyon, ''forgive me for the question, 
— ^I hope you heard nothing more last night." 

" No, nothing ; nor you ? " 

"No." 

''I might hear it again to-night," said Una. And she 
passed by him abruptly and went out onto the terrace. To- 
night she would be alone ; Max Caerlyon would be gone — 
gone for ever ! 

He did not move from where he stood. **0h, God!" he 
whispered, under his breath, '* Oh, God ! " That was all. 

And a minute afterwards the door swung open and Herbert 
came in, shook hands with his guest, and called to his wife to 
know if she had rung for breakfast. That was his morning's 
greeting to her. 

She turned round at once and came into the room. ' 

"No," she said. "I did not know when you would be 
down." 

Herbert frowned and rang a loud peal. " I believe, you 
know," he said to Caerlyon, with a half laugh, "that my wife 
could live upon rose-leaves." 

"You certainly do not provide them," was Caerlyon'a 
thought ; but he replied lightly, as if he did not perceive that 
Herbert meant to offend his wife — 

" I wish we could all live on rose-leaves. Think of the 
time wasted in meals ! " 
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** You don*t waste much; my dear fellow. It is to be hoped 
that your wife, when you marry, will make up for your defi- 
ciencies, or the tradesmen will have a bad time of it/' 

Caerlyon had no mind to get on this topic, so he adroitly 
started another. And in a few minutes breakfast and the 
morning letters came in together. 

Presently Herbert asked his guest ifhe was still bent on 
going that day. He answered yes ; ho should like to leave by 
an evening train. 

''Didn't Una ask you to stay a few days longer?" said 
Herbert. 

"No," interposed Una, quickly. " Of course we should be 
very happy if Mr. Caerlyon could remain " 

She paused. She was intensely truthful, and hesitated even 
to utter the conventional falsehood that she thought Mr. 
Caerlyon had other engagements, &c. 

He interposed. *' You are both very kind,'* he said, bowing 
to the lady, ''but indeed, pleased as I should be to stay a day 
or two longer, it is impossible." 

Herbert said no more ; he was evidently annoyed with his 
wife, and took little pains to hide the fact. He asked 
Caerlyon, after breakfast, what train he wished to catch, 
and, having ascertained this, took up the newspaper. 
Caerlyon went to his own rooms, ostensibly to read his 
letters, in reality to think. He sat down and covered his 
face. He must leave Ercildoune, but he could not go far 
from Una — ^not yet. He must be where he could come to her 
quickly, if need be. He would go to Bramblemere, for a 
time at least. He must tell his host he found by one of his 
letters his presence was required at Bramblemere. He shrank 
from the lie, but what was the alternative ? He could not 
face that. 
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He did not see Una during the morning, but they met at 
the luncheon table, and he saw then that she had been 
schooling herseK. She was still deadly white, but she had 
more of her usual manner, enough to deceive Herbert, or, 
indeed, to deceive any one who did not know her as Caerlyon 
did. 

*'Not much use in venturing out," said Herbert, glancing 
at the heavy leaden sky; ''at least, not for any distance; 
but as you don't leave before five o'clock, Mr. Caerlyon, I can 
venture so far as Wharton's. I shall not be more than a 
couple of hours gone." 

Una looked up quickly. She guessed that her husband 
had some betting transactions with Wharton on the approach- 
ing Dingwall Kaces, but she was thinking of the mysterious 
music last night, not of being left alone with Caerlyon, when 
she said, anxiously — 

'* Will not to-morrow do for Wharton's, Grantley ? " 

'*No, to-morrow will not do," he replied, curtly. '* I have 
other engagements for to-morrow." 

Una closed her lips. She was not one to take a rebuff 
meekly. She rose up presently and went to the drawing- 
room. That dreadful feeling of desolation, almost despair, 
was taking complete possession of her again, and nature 
itself seemed in sympathy with her ; the duU calm that pre- 
cedes a thunderstorm hung over everything. 



CHAPTER XV. 
"oh, love, your hands in my hands." 

'' Farewell, and yet again farewell, and yet 
Never farewell, if farewell mean to fare 
Alone and disunited. Love hath set 
Our days, in music, to the self -same air." 

— Zord Lytlim. 

Hai^f-past two, and at five Max Caerlyon would go ! Una 
sat down in a f auteuil, so placed that lier face was somewhat 
in sliadow, and leaned back, pressing her hands over her 
eyes. She could hear the heavy throbs of her heart in the 
silence ; but she must be calm and seK-possessed. Yet she 
had a miserable sense of inability to play her part, of her 
power being less than her will. Presently a door shut below, 
rather noisily. Herbert was going out. A few minutes later 

she heard the clatter of a horse's hoofs on the drive. Her 
liusband, then, was gone. She started up, listening — for 

what ? — ^f or Max Caerlyon's step, or his touch on the door. 
Then she rose to her feet — she could not sit still — ^with the 

half-formed impulse to fly. But that was impossible ; she 

was Caerlyon's hostess. Besides, did she wish to fly from 

him ? She sank down again in the chair, and even as she 

did so the door opened and Caerlyon came in. 

"I think,'* he said, as he crossed the room to one of the 

windows, '* that the storm cannot be very long delayed. The 

sky yonder looks so lurid." 
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He stood still, glancing up at the lowering heavens. 

Una said, restlessly — 

'* I wish Grantley had not gone to Wharton's. There is 
no safe shelter on the way if the storm should break. I dared 
not tell him about last night, he would have only mocked. 
Besides " 

She paused. Gaerlyon half turned towards her. She was 
twisting her fingers in and out of each other in the nervous 
way that denotes the effort to suppress strong emotion. 

"Besides what? " asked Caerlyon, almost abruptly. 

"Why" — she glanced up at him fleetingly, and then 
looked aside towards the window — "the warning might be 
for me." 

In her heart she added, " I hope it may be so." But 
womanly reticence forbade her to say it. She felt that Max 
Caerlyon was putting a stem guard on himself; her hand 
must not break down that guard. But in her tone there 
must have been, all unknown to herself, a ring of the inward 
thought, for Gaerlyon said, with a quick, almost passionate 
accent — 

"Why do you say so? Have you any impression, any 
presentiment, in yourseK? " 

"No," she answered, rising; "none. But it might be. 
Why not?" 

She walked away, across the room. She must move ; she 
must get away from that memory of last night that was burn- 
ing into her heart ; she must fight off that dread of the black 
night to come when she would be so awfully alone. Caerlyon 
did not move ; he watched her till she turned back again, and 
paused half way. Then he said — slowly, that he might speak 
calmly — " Is the wish father to the thought ? " 

" What if it be ? " she said, taking refuge in a sneer. " I 
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have so much, to live for ! " Then, with a sudden frown — 
'* Why talk about it ? It will not make either oi us better or 
wiser, will it?"^ 

'' No." 

The quiet, low-spoken monosyllable fell on the girl's heart 
like molten lead ; but she dared not utter the words that 
almost rushed to her lips, '^ Forgive me ! I was wrong ; I have 
wounded you I " Other words, his words last night, terrified 
her into silence : *'Not for thee this warning ! God avert it ! 
Oh, God, avert it ! " She went back to the chair from which 
she had risen, and sat down again. 

" I daresay the storm will not break before to-night," she 
said, indifferently and irrelevantly. But there was a strained 
look of ineffable dread in her eyes, and with an involimtary 
shudder she turned from the black glowering skies, and 
turning, met Caerlyon's gaze. It was but for a second. His 
look was anxious, searching ; hers, the look that a child fixes 
on the mother who is about to leave it in the dark, a prey to 
the agony of nervous terror. The eyes of the girl's soul had 
BO looked to the man who ruled her soul, and the soul had 
shone out through the bodily eyes, and in that one look told 
him all the truth. 

Then Una's eyes fell ; she held her breath. Had the 
electrical sympathy between heart and heart told her also 
that she had unconsciously betrayed herself to Max 
Caerly on ? 

Only one moment he was silent and motionless — only one 
moment he hesitated ; the next he crossed from the window 
to where Una sat, and laid his right hand on the back of the 
chair. 

"Lady Una," he said, very quietly, bending down, "will 
you listen to me ? " 
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No woman could have misread what underlay that calm- 
nesB, but Una did not fear Max Caerlyon. She had never 
more perfectly trusted ^I'm than when voice and manner 
told her even more clearly than the passion of last night that 
he loved her — Ghrantley Herbert's wife. ''Yes," she said, 
very low, her head a little drooping, her breath coming 
quick ; but she was not trembling. 

'*I scarcely think," Caerlyon went on, '* that I deserved 
an assent from you, and yet I expected it, because I feel 
that you trust me. Am I right ? " 

''I do trust you." She moved her hands to lock them 
tightly together ; otherwise she was quite still. 

"I thought I might have forfeited that trust; but just 
now," — he paused — "just now," he said, very softly, "I 
knew that I had not." 

The bright head drooped lower ; he saw the burning colour 
steal into her cheek. 

'* That was why," Caerlyon added, after a brief silence, '* I 
thought it would be best that all should be dear between us, 
that you might imderstand me fully ; and so— if you would 
still have faith in me — ^you could come to me as to a friend. I 
have bitter need, I know, of forgiveness " 

'* No, no, not that ! I have nothing to forgive." " 

" Hush ! I have sinned ; I should have been wiser ; I should 
have known there was danger for me, but I only saw the 
danger when it was too late.. Let that rest. If you can for- 
give me, I will try — not to forgive myself — ^but to be more 
worthy of your trust, and I want you, if you will, to claim my 
friendship when you need it. You may need it in the imme- 
diate future. I am not going to London to-night. I shall 
leave this house ; it is best ; it is the only right thing to do ; 
but I must be near you, for a time at least. I dare not leave 
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you yet — after " he faltered and broke down utterly for 

a moment, with a deep choking Bob. 

** Thank God ! " the girl whispered under her breath ; "oh, 
thank God ! " 

Caerlyon lifted his head. His heart leaped up with a pas- 
sionate gladness. 

" It would help you," he said, ''that I should be near you ? 
Tou would send for me if I could in any way serve you ? You 
would let me come to you if ^" 

He stopped; he could not say, ''if you were dying." Una 
had hidden her face on the arm of the chair ; she answered 
Caerlyon, in broken words, striving to keep back her bitter 
weeping : 

" If you can help me, I will send for you ; you are my only 
friend. If I am ill, if I am dying, come to me. Oh, why are 
you so generous to me ? It is I who have done you cruel 
wrong ! " 

" Una ! " 

He was kneeling before her now, clasping her hand in 
both his own, but she gave no heed to word or act; the 
tempest of her grief had broken loose, and she went on pas- 
sionately — 

" It is true ; but I sinned through ignorance. I know you 
will believe that. I never thought the misery I might work. 
I was happy with you ; there was sympathy between us ; I 
looked up to you, trusted you, reverenced you. I talked to 
you as I talked to no one else, and yet I never dreamed 
that I might b6 robbing you of your peace " 

" Una — dear Lady Una — ^hush ! I cannot hear you speak 
so. Tou break my heart when you accuse yourself. You are 
free, blameless ? How should you, so young, so pure of heart, 
think of the danger that I, with twenty more years of worldly 
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wisdom, wist net of till all, save honour, was lost ? Have I 
not a heavy burden of self-reproach to bear ? Would you add 
to it by injustice to yourself ? " 

Una raised herself and turned to Oaerlyon, putting her other 
hand into his. '' You know that is not all/' she said, meeting 
his eyes steadily now, though the colour rose even to her 
brow. " You know that my sin is greater than yours." 

*' Your sin — ^yours ? Oh, Una ! " He bowed his face down 
on the hands he held. ''Your pure love cannot wrong your 
husband or your own soul." 

The girl's eyes were blinded with tears. " Can my love be 
purer, nobler than yours? " she said, softly. " And*the debt 
must ever be mine ; for if you have sinned in loving me, you 
have already atoned — more than atoned. But I have no 
power to make atonement to you." 

''You owe me none," said Caerlyon, passionately. "Oh, 
spare me the thought that you accuse yourself of wrong to 
me. Have you not given me a perfect trust ? God do so to 
me, and more also if I belie it ! You know that I love you ; 
yet you put your hands in mine in unquestioning faith, 
knowing that I will be true to you and to my honour. You 
suffer me to help you, to be your friend, to stand by you in 
the hour of need. If you had told me that I must be as one 
dead to you, I would have bowed without a murmur to the 
decree ; but you have trusted me ; you have believed that a 
man may sin in loving, and yet love truly. You have given me 
life instead of death — ^this is my punishment — ^this priceless 
reward ! " 

"Is it so, indeed ? " said Una, tremulously. " Is there for 
you some measure of happiness ? For me — ah ! God — " She 
drew one hand from his clasp to place it before her eyes, 
and so sate quite still for a few moments. When she dropped 
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her hand again there was a new light in her face, a pure, 
tender radiance, shining from within. 

" I am not alone now," she said. " I shall never be alone 
again. The dread was on me all yesterday — all to-day. Now, 
though we must be parted, we are not parted in soul. You 
will be with me always — and I shall be with you." 
. Caerlyon spake no word, but he drew her dose to him, hold- 
ing her to his breast, and Una suffered him. It was the last 
time till the gates of death were passed and they met again^in 
the fulness of perfect love. Caerlyon lifted her face to his, 
and laid his lips on hers — one long kiss, the first and the last. 

"God be with you!" he whispered, brokenly. "God 
shield you and comfort you." 

He gently released her and rose, turning like a blind man 
to the door, and so, not dariag to look back, he went out, and 
Una was alone. 

When they met again, it was in Herbert's presence, and 
only formal words of farewell passed between them. Herbert 
drove his guest over to Bramblemere, and on the way Caerlyon 
explained that he found, by one of his morning letters, that 
he should be obliged to remain in that town for a few days. 

"Why, then," cried Herbert, "did you not tell me this 
earlier ? You could have stayed at Ercildoune, and ridden or 
driven over whenever you chose." 

"Thanks, so much; but I should not have liked to, as it 
were, thrust myself 'on your hospitality, for I may be detained 
longer than I think for ; and I can hardly tell how or when I 
maybe wanted." 

*'WeU, come over and dine with us whenever you like," 
said Herbert ; and at the entrance to the chief Bramblemere 
hotel they shook hands and separated. 

That night the storm broke and raged till near dawn. 
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That night Una, lying broad awake, heard, amid the roar of 
the thunder and the swirl and rush of the rain, the mysterious 
music, now far, now near, in wild rippling chords ; but the maid 
who slept in the room heard only the storm, and Una, though 
she trembled as she listened to the warning, had less fear : 
Max Oaerlyon was with her in ''parted presence," and if 
death came to her he would be by her side. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

AN APPEAL. 

A PEW days after Caerlyon left Ercildoune, Laurence Des- 
boroiigh came down, in time for dinner. He had not written 
previously, he said, as he did not know till the morning that 
he shoidd be able to leave his imcle. The old man had, how- 
ever, rallied a little, and he (Desborough) had seized the 
opportunity for a flying visit ; but he would be obliged to 
return the next day. 

The object of this visit was certainly not friendship for 
Grantley Herbert. Desborough wanted to ascertain if Caer- 
lyon' s stay at Ercildoime had been injurious to his cause. 
Here he was baffled. Una's manner to him was unchanged. 
8he received him as if she were pleased to see him, as in 
truth she was ; but it was not for his own sake. " Perhaps," 
she thought, ** he can dissuade Grantley from going to Ding- 
wall. If I can only see him alone for a few moments ! " 

During dinner Desborough was casting about in his mind 
how to introduce Caerlyon's name, when Herbert uncon- 
sciously solved the difficulty. "I haK thought," he said, 
*' that Caerlyon might have come over to dinner. I gave hirn 
a general invitation." 

*' Has he not returned to town, then? " asked Desborough, 
glancing from host to hostess, and covertly watching the latter. 
Una said quietly, without the faintest change of colour — 
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'^ Mr. Oaerlyon is staying at Bosemeath. He has business 
in Bramblemere." 

" Indeed ! Legal business, do you mean ? " 

"I cannot tell you; be only said business." 

" He might just as well have remained here," remarked 
Herbert ; but Desborough silently addressed himseK to the 
cutlet before him, while his heart beat with the thought, 
" Has Caerlyon found my lady too attractive, and withdrawn 
from temptation ? or has he found her unresponsive ? In any 
case, I think I need not fear him. If she cared anything 
about him, she could not have spoken of him as she did just 
now without betraying to me something of the truth." 

When the two gentlemen went to the drawing-room, Una 
was seated at the piano, playing one of Chopin's nocturnes, 
and signing to her not to desist, Desborough took a seat near 
the piano, while Herbert stepped out onto the terrace-to enjoy 
a cigar. Now was Una's opportunity; yet she must finish 
first the piece she was playing. Her heart was throbbing 
heavily ; her position was a cruel and humiliating one ; but 
she must face it — anything to prevent her husband going to 
these races. 

The last chord was struck, and she half rose; then sat 
down again. Desborough's thanks were checked in their 
utterance ; he saw that his hostess was agitated, and hesitated 
for a moment whether to speak or not. Una, however, took 
the matter out of his hands by turning suddenly towards 
him. 

'*Mr. Desborough," she began, her colour changing, her 
voice trembling a little, despite her evident efforts for self- 
command, "I want your assistance. Will you do me a 
favour ? " 

^' Dear Lady Una, there can be no question of favour from 
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me to you. Whatever I can do for you, I am honoured in 
doing." 

"Thank you so much! Will you try, then, to keep 
Qrantley from going to Dingwall Baces ? " 

Deeborough's start might have been one of mere surprise. 
There was an intensity of feeling in Una's voice and manner 
that could not have been called forth by the mere wish to 
keep Herbert from gambling ; moreover, she had long given 
up interfering with him in this respect, Imowing how useless 
it was; and she would not have gone through the pain of 
seeking other influence than her own with her husband save 
for some reason of deep urgency. 

"Have you any reason, pardon me," said Desborougb, 
" why Herbert should not go to these races ? Do you know 
if he has any heavy bets pending ?" 

" I am sure he has — ^he must have," she answered ; "but 
I know nothing for certain. You have influence with Ih't" ; 
could you not persuade him to keep away ? " 

"I wiU do my best, Lady Una ; but, I tell you frankly, I 
have little hope of success. He is " — he sighed heavily — " a 
slave to that turf passion which ruins so many. I have been 
able to keep him from a great deal of gambling, but he seems 
quite bent on going to Dingwall." 

Una clasped her hands. 

" He must not go," she said. " I cannot tell — Mr. Des- 
borough, you wiU laugh at me, I know " 

"Lady Una!" * 

"Ah, yes. You do not believe in a spiritual world that 
has any communion with ours ? " 

"I should not, for that reason, mock your belief, Lady 
Una ; you must not think this of me ! " 

"Forgive me; but these things seem so foolish to most 
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people. You know — Grantley must have told you — of the 
warning that is sent when one of liis house is to die ? " 

** Yes," he said, as she paused. ** I have been told of it." 

*' I have heard it," Una went on, her blue eyes glittering, 
her cheek paling, ** twice lately. You will say I deceived 
myself — ^fancied it; but why should I? Nothing had hap- 
pened to predispose my imagination to fancies. The warning 
might be for me ; but I feel — ^I cannot tell why^ — a foreboding 
that it is not — that is for him, for Grantley ; more, that there 
is special danger in his going to these races." 

Perhaps Laurence Desborough wondered that a wife to 
whom her husband's death would come as a relief rather than 
a calamity, should be so anxious to avert the Nemesis she 
believed impending over him; but if Lady Una's cautious 
lover had any such feeling, he suffered no glimpse of it to 
appear in face or manner, as taking her hand he said 
earnestly, ** Again I say, I will do what I can. I will spare 
no effort on your behalf, but I dare not even hope to turn 
him from his purpose. If you have already spoken to him, 
and given him your reasons for fearing for his safety, he will 
be more obstinate than ever. You know how he despises any- 
thing that savours of the supernatural." 

"I have not spoken to him," Una said, turning aside, the 
hot flush of shame suffusing her cheek. ** He woidd not 
attend to me." 

Desborough was silent. Did he sympathise with her in her 
terrible position ? If he did, delicacy fosbade him to express 
such sympathy. Before he could speak again Una turned to 
him once more, clasping her hands almost passionately. 

* * You will use all your influence ? I may trust you ? " 

**To the uttermost. Lady Una." He spoke imder his 
breath, and rose abruptly. His self-control had almost de- 
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sorted him, and to betray to her now his real feelings towards 
her would be to lose all. '^If I fail,^ he added, after a 
moment's pause, *' do not lay it to my charge." 

''I will not, indeed," she said, lifting grateful eyes to his 
face. But his eyes wavered and sank. He could not meet 
that look. 

Herbert just then stepped into the room, and Una moved 
quickly away. Desborough, with perfect self-possesaiony 
turned towards his host. 

Herbert was full of the races ; it seemed as if he could talk 
of nothing else. '^Iwish you could come, Desborough," he 
said; '* there'll be some splendid sport." 

*' Maybe ; but, you see, I cannot appreciate it. The Derby 
satisfies all my requirements in that line." 

"You're an oddity! " said Herbert, laughing almost vio- 
lently. Desborough' s reply, for some reason or other, seemed 
to amuse him immensely. 

** I have won ! " Laurence Desborough said to himself that 
night when he was alone in his apartment. ** I felt it before, 
I know it now. Her heart is mine ! A little longer— a little 
more patience " 

Here he paused, and drew out his watch to wind it up, 
musing the while, with a curious smile on his lips ; but he no 
more put his thoughts into words. 



CHAPTEE XVn. 



'*I TRIED TO SAVE HIM." 



" And once again it came, and close against the window bars.*' 

— Tennyson, 

Desbobottgh left for London by an early train the next 
day, and Una did not doubt that when lie was on the road to 
tbe station with his host he used all his influence to dissuade 
the latter from going to Dingwall. Evidently, however, he 
was not successful, for when Herbert returned from Bramble- 
mere, he was talking about the races, and passingly alluded 
to bets he had on the favourite. Una said nothing. She 
knew it would be worse than useless for her to interfere. 
She had little cause, truly, to make herself imhappy about 
Grantley Herbert ; yet, after all, he was her htisband. But it 
was certainly not love for him that made her fearful for him ; 
perhaps — for who shall read all the subtleties of the human 
heart ? — a secret, undefined consciousness that her husband's 
death would hardly be an irreparable loss to her, made her 
the more careful for him. 

Since the night Caerlyon left Erdldoune, Una had not 
heard the banshee. She listened for the weird music to- 
night; but there was no sound save the sigh of the wind. 
She had heard the warning twice ; when would it come the 
third time ? 

Herbert was out all the next day, and in' the afternoon 
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Una, accompanied by Eric, her fayonrite deerhonnd, started to 
walk to some cottages lying about a mile beyond the park 
gates. Slie went a great deal among the poorer tenants, and 
was almost worshipped by them. It was growing dark by 
the time she turned her face homewards ; but Una had no 
fear ; no one on the Ercildoune estate would hare molested 
her ; besides, she had with her a valiant protector. 

She had reached a portion of the park where the trees grew 
rather wild (she had made a short cut instead of going by 
the road), and was walking quickly, for it was ** eerie" 
among the great shadowy trees in the stillness and gloom of 
the falling darkness, when suddenly a sound smote on her 
ear that arrested her steps, and made the blood in her veins 
run ice cold. It was the soft, sweet sound of 'distant music — 
the sound she knew so well now. She could not move ; her 
tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. She stood with fixed 
gaze of horror and bated breath — Glistening — ^waiting. 

" Max," she said in her heart, as if that name were a 
talisman, " Max, you are with me ! " 

The hound paused at her side, looking up to her wistfully. 
He saw that his mistress was troubled, though he knew not 
the cause, and she stretched out her hand and laid it on his 
honest head. It was something to have even the dumb brute 
with her ; but she had better comfort than this — the sense of 
that " parted presence." 

The music came close to her— quite close; then it g^ew 
gradually fainter and fainter, till it died quite away, and all 
was silent again. 

Una never knew how long she stood, as if paralysed, nor 
could she clearly recall how, when at length she was able to 
move, she traversed the distance that lay between her and 
the haU; but as she drew near to it shj3 was able to remember 
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the necessity of appearing before tke servants with a collected 
mien. 

She walked more slowly, and when she entered the house 
there was no trace of excitement on her features. She asked 
quietly if Mr. Herbert was at home, and felt relieved by the 
affirmative answer. She had never thought to be ever again 
glad to meet her husband. 

But to-morrow morning early he would be leaving for the 
races. Gould she not by any means stop Iiit" ? 

With all her efforts she could not prevent her maid, Doris 
Marchmont, who was dressing her for dinner, perceiving that 
something had troubled her lady. But of course Doris could 
say nothing, and concluded that it was Mr. Herbert's fault. 

** You need not sit up for me to-night, of course," Herbert 
said after dinner, in a tone that implied, ^'I have no par- 
ticular wish to see you." '* Thompson " (his valet) '* will sit 
up. I shall leave Dingwall by the last train, the 'race train,' 
and that does not get into Bramblemere until the small 
hours." 

" When does it leave Dingwall ? " asked Una, feeling that 
she must say something, or Herbert might look at her and 
notice how white her lips were. 

''About 11 or 11.20 — ^they're not particular to a few 
minutes." 
. " Why must you be so late, Grantley ? " 

Herbert looked up from his plate 6i fruit in genuine sur- 
prise. 

"What in the world is the matter?" he' said. "You 
don't mean to say you are anxious for my company ? or " — 
with a sudden evil flash in his eyes — " are you jealous, afraid 
that I may be in society you don't approve of ? " 

"I am not likely," said his wife, coldly, stung to the 
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quick, ".to make myself unliappy about any society you 
frequent. You know that I have never before sought to 
interfere with your movements." 

"Don't do so now," said Herbert, shortly. 

Una said no more. Her heart sank within her. She had 
a horrible conviction that some great peril was impending in 
connection with the Dingwall journey; but she could not 
cherish the faintest hope of Herbert's yielding to her per- 
suasions. He was impervious to supernatural terrors ; he 
would laugh to scorn the idea of giving up any undertaking 
because of some " fancy " about a banshee ; and his wife's 
request to him to remain at home would be quite sufficient to 
make him more determined than ever to follow his own 
plans. But she could not rest. Something she must do to 
turn him, if possible, from his purpose. 

He did not often come into the drawing-room of an evening 
when there were no guests in the house, but this evening he 
made his appearance, only, however, to fetch a book, with 
which he was about to leave the room when his wife's voice 
stopped him. 

" Grantley." 

" Well ? " He paused impatiently, near the door. 

" Don't be ang^ with me," she said, desperately. " Will 
you not yield to me this once ? Have I ever, since the first 
month of our marriage, asked you to do anything for my 
Bake " 

"Look here, Una," interrupted Herbert, harshly; "what 
lies imdemeath all this precious fuss ? Why the deuce am I 
not to go to Dingwall ? " 

" Because— because — Qrantley, mock me if you will, but 
three times I have heard the warning. The evening before 
Mr. Oaerlyon left was the first time — ^we both heard it. It 
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came again the night he left, and this evening when I was 
Grossing the park I heard it again '' 

Herbert's loud, scornful laughter arrested her hurried words 
and made her recoil. 

"How much more hobgoblin balderdash?" he cried. 
*' Why, you think and read about ghosts till you live in a 
world of them. And Caerlyon — ^why, he believes in some of 
that fudge too; but as he's not a silly girl of nineteen he 
doesn't fancy guitars, or harps, or something, among the trees, 
and only pretended he heard it to please you." 

'^Grantley!" 

Herbert dropped his bantering tone, and spoke angrily; 
his wife's assertions had produced a disagreeable effect, and 
the consciousness of this seemed to increase his passion. 

"I verily believe," he said, '*that you never heard any- 
thing at all. You have some motive of your own for not 
wishing me to go to Dingwall, and you imagine that you can 
frighten me by pretending you heard a banshee. As if you 
would break your heart over any mischief happening to me ! 
as if, too, even supposing you heard the warning, as you call 
it, it must necessarily be meant for me. Why not for you ? 
Besides, on your own showing, there can be no more danger 
at Dingwall than anywhere else. If a man has got to die, he 
must die, come what may." 

''Go your own way," said Una, in a suppressed voice, 
*' but don't talk so to me to-night. Try for once to think and 
believe something good of me — ^that I have no motive in 
trying to save you but because— you are my husband ! " 

* * And I wish with all my soul," he answered, almost fiercely, 
''that I was not! I have had quite enough nonsense. I 
shall wait for no more." 

But Una had no intention of speaking again. As her 
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husband left the room, banging the door after him; she 
covered her face. She had been too deeply wounded for sob 
or tear. She had humbled herself to this coarse nature, 
because the Church had bound her to it in chains that only 
death could sever — and she had met her reward. 

If her husband had been a navvy he would have knocked 
her down and kicked her for interfering with him ; as he was 
a gentleman, by birth and certain social surroundings, he 
could not use personal violence, but he trampled on her heart, 
insulted and wounded her. The navvy's wife would have 
been the better off; a physical kick would not hurt her as 
the moraJl blow hurt Una Herbert. 

She did not meet her. husband before he left the house the 
next morning, but she was up, and from her window saw him 
drive away, and when he was out of sight she sank on her 
knees with a bitter sob. 

. " Q-od ! " she said, ".Thou knowest. I tried to save him — 
I tried to save him ! " 



CHAPTEE XVni. 

BETWEEN* HIDNIQHT AUTD DAWN. 

" Here once, througli an alley Titanic 
Of cypress, I roamed with my soul, 
Of cypress, with Psyche my soul." 

—JS, A, Foe, 

That day, a day destined to become memorable, was a terrible 
one to Una Herbert. More than once sbe was tempted to 
send a message to Max Caerlyon, to come to ber, if only for 
an hour ; but she would not sufPer that temptation to gain 
the mastery over her. He could give her no substantial 
help ; he could do nothing to avert the impending evil. She 
must bear her burden alone. 

In the afternoon some visitors called. Una received them 
in her usual manner, told them her husband was gone to 
Dingwall and would return that night, conversed on the 
topics of the day, and in her heart wished her visitors outside 
the park gates; but they never guessed it. One of the ladies 
brought Max Caerlyon on the tapis^ perhaps to try and find 
out if the handsome advocate had made any impression on 
Herbert's young wife ; but if that were her unworthy inten- 
tion she signally failed. Una spoke of Caerlyon with perfect 
self-possession, and turned the conversation into other channels 
with practised skill. 

But by five o'clock the Lady of Ercildoune was alone again. 
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She had tea in her own boudoir, and afterwards went down 
to the drawing-room and tried to play. It was only the 
second time that she had opened the piano since Caerlyon left 
the house; and now, before she had played three bars of 
one of Henselt's studies, she closed the instrument and rose 
quickly, with a mist of tears before her eyes. 

"It is no good," she said, to herself, "I cannot bear 
music to-night." She was more successful with reading — 
probably because what she read was written by Caerlyon. 
She had taken up the Blackwood containing his article entitled 
" Two Worlds," and had turned to that instinctively, perus- 
ing it for the fourth time at least. It was hardly a wise 
choice in her present frame of mind ; though perhaps, after 
all, it added nothing to the terror that grew upon her every 
minute. She pushed the book from her at last and, rising, 
walked up and down for more than an hour. Then she went 
to the window and looked out. 

It was a splendid September night, the moon sailing in an 
almost cloudless sky. Where was her husband now? Una 
thought. What was he doing ? Perhaps, returning alone 
from the races, he was attacked and murdered for the sake of 
his money and rings. The racecourse was some three miles 
from the station, she had been told. Her vivid imagination 
pictured the whole scene — the robbers springing out from 
behind a hedge ; Herbert's quick start, as he turned to face 
his assailants ; the struggle, brief and fierce ; and then 
Herbert struck down stimned and helpless, his white face 
glaring up to the moonlit sky. Shuddering convulsively, the 
girl tried to put the terrible picture from her, but it only gave 
place to another — a railway accident, engine and carriages 
plunging madly down the embankment ; Herbert crushed and 
mangled under the wreckage. She almost listened for the 
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sound of horse's hoofs;* she almost looked out to see the 
messenger riding in hot haste from Bramblemere with a 
telegram. She read the few words that summoned her, and 
pressed her hands over her eyes to shut out the dreadful sight 
of the disfigured form. And then another vision came — some 
quarrel, a blow struck in anger, with no sinister intent, but 
dealing death, and in one moment the selfish, reckless career 
ended, before the lips that never prayed had time to breathe 
one prayer for mercy. 

She could not cast these things aside as mere idle fancies. 
The over-anxiety of love may conjure up imaginary evils; 
but here love was lacking. It was conviction, bom of strong 
faith in the existence of some mysterious power that was 
deputed to warn members of the house of Ercildoune of 
approaching death, and the further belief that this being — 
if being it was — ^had come to warn Grantley Herbert. There 
seemed a peculiar significance in the time when the music 
was last heard that almost compelled Una to relinquish her 
first impression that she herself was to be the victim; and 
Herbert's savage opposition to all attempts made to deter 
him from attending the races appeared almost as if fate were 
driving him to the fulfilment of the prophetic warning. 
There was, therefore, in Una's mind, the certainty of a doom 
which she had yet no power to ward oflF, knowing not in 
what form or at what time it would come. Certainly ! Ah ! 
the horror of that other thought. No! thought it was not ; 
it was too vague and intangible ; but it would creep into her 
heart and coil itself up there like a serpent, and gaze at her 
with bright, steady eyes, defying all efforts to dislodge it, 
because she could not even grasp it. 

This doom that she dreaded, what would it bring to her ? 
Grief and bitter desolation, or freedom from a cruel thral- 
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dom ? How she dung to the memory of the brief time of 
happiness^ when she had believed she loved her husband. 
She knew now how poor a counterfeit that girlish fancy was. 
How she strove to rebuke herself; to argue that Herbert 
might have been different if she had tried to cultivate eyror 
pathy with him. But conscience would not echo the accusing 
voice. She wrung her hands in the anguish of her spirit, and 
almost cried aloud, *'0h, God! that this terrible night were 
past ! " 

It was half-past eleven — about the time when Herbert 
should be leaving DingwaU — when TJna went up to her room. 
She had long ago dismissed her maid to rest — Doris had for 
some nights occupied a bed in her mistress's apartment ; the 
other servants had also retired, and the house was as silent 
as the grave as Una went through the long corridors. She 
entered the dressing-room, where the candles had been 
lighted, and only removing her dress, threw around her a 
cream-coloured cashmere dressing-gown. It was a graceful, 
picturesque-looking garment, adorned at the throat and 
wrists with rich lace. She lay down on a couch and tried to 
sleep ; but in vain ; her eyes would not close. She rose, and 
began to pace up and down again. She must have walked 
miles already in this way, but there was still no sense of 
fatigue. Up and down! Would the morning ever come? 
Up and down, up and down. Oh, for a moment's rest for 
heart or brain — a moment's respite from that racking dread ! 

Hark! What was. that? She paused suddenly, and all 
the blood in her body seemed to rush to her heart. Why, 
her brain must be reeling. It was only the clock in the 
chapel tower striking twelve ; yet she stood, hardly breath- 
ing, counting the heavy strokes, and each seemed to f aU on 
her ears like a death-knell. It was a death-knell, surely — ^not 
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the dock. Yet no, the little clock on the mantelpiece 
pointed to midnight, and the big clock in the gallery below 
began striking before the chapel-bell had finished. Yet 
there was a death-knell ringing somewhere, and the lights 
were growing dim, and the room seemed fiUed with moon- 
light. And how was this? Familiar objects were gone. 
Something was rising up before her, something green and 
waving. With an effort, she strove to shake off the illusion 
that seemed to be stealing over her senses, but her knees 
shook under her She stretched out her hands blindly, and 
caught at a f auteuil near ; she sank into the silken cushions ; 
but all further power to move or even to cry out was gone 
from her. Was this death? That thought flashed across 
her brain ; for all was changing — ^the lights were gone, and 
the room. The moonlight shone through clustering trees; 
there was grass at her feet. What place was this ? None 
that she knew. How still and lonely it was ! And the night 
air was chill. She shivered, but she could not move. She 
must wait for some one who was coming. Hist ! that was 
his footstep; he was there! his shadow came between her 
and the moonlight ! Did she know who it was ? 

Doris Marchmont woke from the deep sleep of healthy, 
imtroubled youth with the feeling which those of us who are 
wise enough to court slumber before twelve o'clock may have 
sometimes known — ^that it was past midnight. She lifted 
herself on her elbow, and, looking towards her mistress's 
bed, saw that it was empty. The girl rose, wondering where 
Lady Una could be at this hour, and throwing a dressing- 
gown around her, crossed the apartment, and gently opened 
the dressing-room door, thinking that perhaps her mistress 
had fallen asleep on the couch. 

But on the threshold Doris paused with a thrill of terror. 
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Una's tall white-robed form stood erect in the middle of the 
chamber. Her face was ashen pale; her large blue eyes 
gazed out straight before her with a fixed stare of ineffable 
horror; her hands were pressed to her temples, her lips 
parted, and every limb seemed rigid as those of a corpse. 
As the maid^gazed, imable to stir, hardly able to breathe, at 
this strange and terrible sight, her first feeling of terror gave 
place to awe. Was it Una's self, or her spirit that stood 
there ? And what was it that Una saw ? She was clearly 
imconscious of her actual surroundings ; she looked on some- 
thing invisible to other eyes than her own. The maid dared 
not attempt to arouse her mistress ; she could only watch — 
fascinated — the beautiful face and form, resolved that if Una, 
whom she imagined to be in a state of somnambulism, left the 
apartment, she would follow her. 

Suddenly Una started violently and flung up her hands ; 
then she made a quick step forwards, and bent down, looking 
intently as if into some depth, with a sweeping motion of her 
riglit hand, as though she were putting aside something that 
impeded her view, her left hand clenched tightly over her 
heart. Next, shading her eyes, she dropped on one knee, as 
if by that means to get nearer to the object for which she 
was apparently seeking. The maid held her breath as she 
watched these singular movements. Was her loved mistress 
going mad ? As the horrible idea flashed through the 
servant's mind, Una sprang to her feet with a loud, piercing 
cry — a cry of such wild horror as rang for months in the ears 
of the woman who heard it — and reeling backwards would 
have fallen to the floor, had not Doris sprung forwards in 
time to fling her arms around the slender form, which she 
almost carried to the couch, and laid it there in what seemed 
a deadly swoon. 
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Not a moment did Doris lose. This was an emergency 
with which she knew how to deal, and she was not a woman 
to lack presence of mind when help was needed. She quickly 
fetched strong salts and eau-de-Cologne, and busied herself to 
restore animation. She felt her mistress's hands ; they were 
icy cold. She laid her ear to the heart; it beat faintly. 
Thank Heaven ! it was only a swoon, and Doris renewed her 
efforts. At length there was a quiver of the eyelids, a low 
sigh, and the large violet eyes opened slowly and fixed them- 
selves wonderingly on the maid's face. 

'* Doris ! " Una whispered, and paused. 

'* Dear lady," said the girl, hastily, " you fainted, that is 
aU ; try " 

But a cry from her mistress interrupted her — a cry of sharp 
agony, and with a quick, strong movement, Una flimg herself 
from the couch and stood on her feet, pressing both hands 
over her heart. 

" My God! " she said, the horror in her white face again, 
and in her voice, " I see it all once more — dead — murdered — 
stabbed to the heart ! " 

'* Lady Una ! dear lady ! " cried Doris, distracted by her 
mistress's manner and fearful words, ''you are ill. Try and 
lie down and rest." 

" 111 ! " repeated Una, turning almost fiercely to the 
speaker. '^ I am not ill. Tou think me mad. I am not 
mad ; but I have seen what might well drive me mad. Oh, 
God ! " she cried, wringing her hands, '* why did you 
not heed me, Grantley ! I tried to save you ! — I tried to 
save you ! " 

Distressed and bewildered, Doris knew not what to say or 
how to act. Her simple system of ethics was put to rout by 
these wild and strong emotions ; her intelligence could not 
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grasp the mere idea of myeteries that touched the borders of 
a world tmloiowii to sense. 

But in a moment a swift change had passed over Una — a 
strange calmness lying like a veil over the intense agitation that 
was yet visible in her glowing eyes, in the very tone of her 
low, hushed voice, as laying her hand on that of the maid, she 
said rapidly — 

"Doris, go you and rest again! We can do nothing 
yet; it is too early; see" — she turned and pointed to the 
dock — " it is not yet two o'clock. At five o'clock I will caD 
you ; you will come with me to Bramblemere." ; 

"What for, my lady? What has happened? Tell me, 
for Heaven's sake, what all this means ! Have you had some 
dreadful dream ? " 

" Dream ? " said Una, under her breath, and she put 
her hand before her eyes ; ''it was no dream — ^I saw it 
all!" 

" Saw what, dear lady ? " 

Una did not seem to hear the question ; she dropped her 
hand and began walking up and down. 

** It is burnt into my brain ! " she said. " Oh, the horror of 
it, the horror ! There was no love between us ; but he was 
my husband ! " 

Doris stood silent ; the blood seemed to be freezing in her 
veins. Had something really happened to Grantley Herbert, 
or was Una the victim of a vivid dream? She would try to 
rouse her mistress to a sense of realities, to remove the thral- 
dom of this midnight vision. 

" Mr. Herbert wiU be home before five, my lady," she 
said. *'How con we leave the house without his know- 
ledge?" 

Una stopped in her walk. 
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"Home ! " she said, slowly. ''He will never come home. 
Do you understand me ? He lies at the bottom of a deep 
gully — a murdered man. Hush ! No cry ! I am going to 
Mr. Westlake, the magistrate, to tell him what I saw. You 
think I am raving ? If you are afraid to go with me I will 
go alone." 

"No, no, dear lady, I will go with you," cried Doris, 
springing forwards ; " but what is it you are saying ? He is 
not murdered. It can only be some dreadful dream. You 
cannot know — you were not' there ! " 

"What can you know of these things ? " cried Una, passion- 
ately. "What can I know? Ask me no more! I cannot 
speak of it. Go now, leave me ; I must be alone." 

Doris turned slowly and reluctantly, and Una recommenced 
her wild, restless walk up and down the room. 

But there was no more sleep for the maid that morning. 
She lay broad awake, and as five struck she rose from the 
bed. Almost at the same moment the door opened, and Una 
came in, dressed in black walking attire. She seemed very 
calm, but there was a strange glitter in her large eyes, and 
even her lips were white. 

" When you are dressed," she said, " go and rouse Walter " 
(her own special groom), " and tell him to have the brougham, 
ready in half an hour. Not a word to him mind, beyond my 
order ! Be as quick as you can. No time must be lost." 

Such an early departure might have looked very like an 
elopement, but Walter never thought this of his beloved lady. 
He asked Doris what was the matter, but when the maid 
replied that she was ngt to say anything, he asked, "Is the 
master home yet ? " 

"No." 

"Then depend on it, Miss Marchmont, my lady has some 
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idea of foul play, and that's why she's going to Mr. "West- 
lake. My lady's not like other folk; she knows things as 
most on us don't." 

At a quarter to six the brougham drove out through the 
gates of ErcildounO; and took the road to Bramblemere. 



K 



CHAPTEEXIX. 

THE 8T0BT OF DINaWALL WOOD. 

** And till my gliastlj tale is told, 
This heart within me bams.*' 

— Coleridge. 

It was a fresh, fair morning. The autumn mist still hung 
over the trees, the dew glittered on the grass and on the 
hedges, the birds were singing among the branches. Every- 
thing seemed waking into sweet pure life ; nothing spoke of 
sin and death. 

" How strikingly the course of nature tells. 
By its light £eed of human suffering, 
That it was fashion'd for a happier world." 

Una would have felt more in harmony with lowering doud 
and driving rain. She was blind and deaf to the sights and 
sounds in which eye and ear were wont to revel. She could 
see only a ghastly woimded form lying deep among the long 
g^ass and underwood, and a face that seemed to glare at her 
mockingly. 

Only these ? Nay, there was another face that looked up 
from her soul, that soon her bodily eyes would behold once 
more. There were hands that would dasp hers in loving 
sympathy, hands that would help her in her need. So short 
a time ago it was — and yet it seemed years of pain and 
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Buffering — since she had promised to come to Max Caerlyon 
wlien she wanted his help, and already fate had brought 
about the fulfilment of the promise. She spoke not a word 
daring the journey, and Doris did not venture to intrude on 
her silence ; but as the carriage drew near Eosemeath, Una 
leaned forward and scanned the windows. The blinds were 
all down, save those of the dining-room, where the servant 
was probably sweeping and dusting. Mr. Westlake would 
not be up yet, but Caerlyon was likely to be, as he was a 
very early riser. 

The garden in front of the house was not larg^, according 
to a country estimate of size. A broad gravel sweep led 
round to the entrance, and the carriage gates often stood 
open, and were never locked. Walter, therefore, drove 
straight up to the haU door, and Una alighted, bidding Doris 
wait in the carriage for her. Her knock was answered by a 
housemaid, who started in amazement, as weU she might, to 
see the lady of Erdldoune at this hour. 

''I want to see Mr. Westlake, please," said Una, quietly. 
"Is he up yet?" 

"No, my lady," the servant almost stammered, "Mr. 
Caerlyon's up. He's in the grounds, I think." 

" Will you, then, kindly call Mr. Westlake ? TeU him 
that Lady Una Herbert wants to see him on business that 
cajinot be delayed. But first send some one for Mr. Caerlyon. 
I should like to see him also." 

"Yes, my lady. This way, please, if you don't mind, my 
lady ; the drawing-room's upside down." 

She opened the door of Mr. Westlake's study, and placing 
a chair for the visitor, hurried away to fulfil her instructions, 
wondering much what could have happened over at Ercil- 
doune. 
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Una, left alonO; stood still, waiting and listening for Max. 
Caerlyon. Slie liad, strangely, as it might seem, no sense of 
embarrassment in meeting him. It was the old feeling of 
perfect trust. She was racked and tortured, and he only 
could help her. "No consciousness of the fact that the story 
she had to tell had worked a change in her relations with 
Caerlyon came to trouble her soul, and teach her to shrink 
from rather than to seek him. 

Not three minutes passed before she heard his quick, light 
step without, the door opened, and Max Caerlyon was face to 
face once more with the woman he loved. 

"Una!" 

He was holding both her hands in his, and his trembling 
lips pressed those dear hands. But only for a moment did 
he thus give way. 

''Forgive me," he then said, softly, "I should have had 
more self-command." His eyes sought hers anxiously — 
'' Dear Lady Una, what has happened ? In Heaven's name, 
what has happened ? " 

He drew her to a sofa, and sat down by her, releasing her 
hands, but she stretched them out to him again. 

"No, no," she said, brokenly, "I want strength, oh, so 
much ! Don't leave me alone ; let me ding to you ! " 

** Dear one ! " He spoke calmly, to soothe her agitation, but 
his heart throbbed with a great fear. Had she been driven 
from home, and fled for shelter to her old friend's roof ? He 
took the little hands again, clasping them closely. " Dear 
one, you know I can never leave you when you need me : 
have I not promised to be your friend ? " 

"Yes." Her lips were trembling so that she coidd hardly 
speak, and still in her eyes, as she lifted them to his, full of 
trust, Caerlyon saw that latent look of , horror. The agony of 
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suspense seemed almost more' than lie could bear. She knew 
it, and struggled for self-command. 

**I can wait, my child," he said, gently. "You will be 
able to speak to me soon." 

She looked up to him again, in a kind of dumb appeal for 
strength. 

"I want — ^to — ^tell — ^you," she whispered; her breath was 
coming in quick gasps, her hands clung to his convulsively — 
"the — the warning — it came again — the night before last — 
for — him " 

Not Caerlyon's lips, but his eyes, put the awful question ; 
the word froze on his tongue. It was scarcely even a whisper 
that answered him — scarcely more than the movement of the 
livid lips — 

" He is dead ! " 

" My God ! " 

At that instant the door was quickly opened, and Bobert 
Westlake came in. Una sprang to her feet, and almost threw 
herself into the old man's arms. 

"My dear, dear child!" he said, holding her to him as 
he would have held a loved daughter, " something dreadful 
must have occurred to force you to come to me like this. 
What is it, Caerlyon ? Has she told you anything ? " 

"This," said Caerlyon; he had risen and stood by the 
table ; he spoke in a low, awed tone : " Grantley Herbert is 
dead ! " 

" Grantley Herbert dead ! " Robert Westlake could only 
echo the words, in blank amazement. 

Una loosed herself from his arms and drew back, locking 
her hands together ; and neither of those two men ever forgot 
her face and mien as she stood before them. 

"He is dead," she said, looking from one to the other; 
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" but he is not lying in his own house ; he did not die in his 
bed. He is lying deep down among the long grass and the 
bracken, with a knife-wound in his breast." 

Mr. Westlake recoiled with a cry of horror, but Caerlyon 
made one step forward and grasped the girl's wrist. 

"Lying where? Who did the deed?" he said, almost 
sternly. 

" Not my hand," she answered, slowly. 

*' God ! that was not my thought." 

'*I know it." She interrupted him in a quick whisper, 
looking straight into his face; but even as she looked a 
kind of film seemed to sweep oyer her eyes ; they saw his no 
longer. He paused, and the words he would have spoken 
next died unuttered. He made a quick gesture to Mr. 
Westlake to draw back, and the old man obeyed, watching 
Una's face in awe and wonderment. Was this a trance that 
was coming over her? Her features were settling into a 
stony rigidity ; her gaze seemed to pierce into vacancy, with 
a slowly gathering horror. She had cast off hat and mantle, 
and stood erect in a long black garment, like a living statue, 
her hands locked, her face white like marble. Caerlyon bent 
a little towards her. He saw now that she had spoken of her 
husband's fate from no actual knowledge. In a vision, or 
dream, or waking trance, she had read the past or foreseen 
the future. 

*' For the love of Heaven ! " he said to Mr. Westlake, " let 
nothing you may hear betray you into a cry or loud exclama- 
tion. She must not be startled." 

He turned again to Una, and spoke in a soft, even voice, 
repeating her own words — *' He is lying deep down among 
the long grass and the bracken, with a knife-wound in his 
breast." He paused, and seeing by a slight dilation of the 
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eyes ihat his words had penetrated her seiises, he added — 
" Is he lying in the park at Ereildoune ? " 

She answered at onoe, with a weird far-away tone in her 
voice, as if she were impelled to think aloud rather than to 
speak of her own free will, making choice of speech or silence, 
*' No. It is the wood at Dingwall — ^many miles away." 

**How do you know it is the T^ood at Dingwall? You 
were never there." 

''Yes; I was there this morning — between midnight and 
dawn,-^ 

" Are you there again now ? " 

There was a moment's hesitation ; then — 

'' I think not ; but I can see it all plainly." 

" Tell me what you see, Una." 

" A wood — very wild and tangled. There are many beech- 
trees, and larches also. The imderwood grows thick, and 
the ground is aU carpeted with moss, even where the purple 
bracken grows. The moon is shining overhead, and lighting 
up the hollow." She stopped and shivered. **The wind is 
cold," she said; ''how it sighs through the trees! It is so 
lonely and stiM here — so deadly still ; but I must wait and 
watch for him." 

"For whom?" 

A pained, perplexed conlraction of the straight brows; 
then the sweet voice repeated vaguely, "For him. I tried 
to save him ! Oh, I tried to save him ! " — she spoke with a 
rapid, passionate accent now — " and he would not heed me. 
The warning came, and he laughed it to scorn. And now it 
is too late ! " 

Oaerlyon laid his hand lightly on hers ; it was a bold 
experiment, but it succeeded. She was calm again at once. 
"Yes," she said, softly to herself, and now going back to 
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the past tense, she added, *' You were with me— I was not 
afraid." 

Caerlyon paused before he asked the next question. 

'* Did he come to you ? " 

"Not to me. He did not know I was there. There is a 
shadow athwart the moonlight. Some one is coming. He is 
walking with an unsteady, uncertain step. He must have 
lost his way ; he is far from the path. I see him now— 
he has come out into the moonlight. His face is hidden 
from me." 

" Who is it ? " said Caerlyon. 

The girl wrung her hands. 

*'I ought to know, I ought to know!" she said in an 
agitated voice. ' ' But I cannot tell. Stay ! let me remember. 
I saw him this morning. Not know him ! It is my husband 1 
But there is another — see ! " she pointed straight before her. 
'' He is holding something behind him in his right hand ; he 
lays his left on my husband's arm and says something to him. 
Grantley seems dazed and bewildered. The other lifts his 
right hand suddenly. What is that ? The flash blinds me ! 
— a knife ! Great Heaven ! " With a half cry, half groan of 
agony, she covered her face, shuddering strongly. Caerlyon, 
deeply agitated, though he resolutely controlled himself, laid 
his hand again gently on hers. 

** Try to be calm, my child," he said, steadily, "and tell us 
what you saw." 

Her hands fell at once, clenching themselves tightly. 

" He struck the knife to my husband's heart," she said, in 
a strained whisper. " Grantley reels and falls backwards — 
down among the fern — and I cannot move or cry for help." 
She spoke now rapidly, with wild, passionate movements of 
her hands. " The other kneels over the fallen man and stabs 
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Mm again. I see the weapon clearly now ; it is a long knife 
— ^black-liafted — such as Italian peasants carry." 

''Do you know the murderer?" asked Caerlyon, as she 
paused again ; and he held hisl)reath for the answer. 

'*No. I can only partly see his face ; he wears a broad 
hat slouched low on his forehead, but he has a fair beard. 
His back is to me now. I cannot see what he is doing, but 
by the movement of his right arm I think he is taking some- 
thing from my husband. He is robbing him." 

Once more she stopped — then made a quick step for- 
wards. 

** What is he doing now ? " said Caerlyon. 
"He is dragging the corpse through the fern towards the 
trees, where they grow thick and close. I am following him. 
Now he has stopped, close to the trees, where there is a mass 
of underwood ; he is breaking it down. Hist ! he has taken 
hold of the corpse again. He drags it a little farther. I can 
see only the bracken and the underwood. God! he has 
pushed it down — down ! I hear it crashing through the 
underwood — down, far down. And now the murderer lifts 
himself, and turns towards me. 'His hat has fallen to the 
ground. I see his face clearly in the moonlight. I do not 
know him. I never saw him before." 
" Can you describe him minutely ? " 

"Yes. He is rather tall and slight. He has fair tair, 
straight and thick. He has a thick beard, and his moustache 
quite covers his mouth. He has whiskers also ; they grow 
round his face and meet his beard. The hair on his face is a 
few shades lighter than the hair on his head. His skin is 
fair ; it is pale now, but it should be florid ; his eyes are a 
light grey." 

" Can you describe his dress ? " 
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Not minutely. It is the dress of a gentleman. Se looks 
like a gentleman ; lie is not a common thief." 

'* You would know him again if you saw him ? " 

The answer came without a (Second's hesitation. 

'* I should know him among ten thousand. I can never 
forget that man's face." 

" Did he seem to see you ? " 

"No." 

** Go on ; tell us wkat foUows." 

" He picks up his hat from the ground, and turns away, 
plunging among the trees. Then I spring forwards to wliere 
he pushed the corpse down, and I look and see there is a deep 
gully, not long nor wide, hidden by the brambles and the 
bracken. I kneel by the edge " — ^she knelt, as Doris had seen 
her do, seeming to peer downwards with an intent, searching 
gaze. " See — see !" she cried, suddenly, in a piercing voice, 
** he lies far down at the bottom — fully thirty feet below, his 
glassy eyes glaring upwards, looking into mine." 

She hid her face. The drops stood on Caerlyon's brow. 
He paused, once more a moment, before he asked the next 
question in the same low, steady voice. 

" How is he lying ? " 

*^ He lies on his back, with his arms flung out. There is 
blood on his hands and on his face, where they have been 
torn by the brambles. The knife is close by ; it has fallen 
among some long, rank grass." 

*' When you saw your husband lying murdered in the deep 
gully did you try to reach him ? " 

**I cried aloud — and — and — ." She rose abruptly to her 
feet, and turned towards Oaerlyon, passing her hand with a 
rapid, nervous motion across her forehead. '' It is all going," 
she said, vaguely. 
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He took her hand and placed her in a chair, and Mr. 
Westlake came near and put his arm about her. She was 
trembling from head to foot. Caerlyon stepped to a side 
table, poured out a glass of Wlater, and gave it to her. She 
drank eagerly ; then leaned her bright head against her old 
friend and closed her eyes, breathing heavily. The two men 
looked at each other. The elder had no professed belief in 
the supernatural, but his face spoke plainly now the impres- 
sion made on his mind by Una's extraordinary relation. He 
was as much convinced of its truth as was Max Caerlyon 
himself. 

In a few moments the girl lifted her head, raising a grate- 
ful look to the troubled face of the old man bending over her. 
" You are very kind to me," she said, faintly. "I shall be 
better presently. But you wiU send at once — at once — and 
search, will you not ? And I wiU go too." 

"I will send very soon," said Mr. Westlake, gently, 
** when you are able to come also. You are quite exhausted 
now." 

"Do you believe me?" the girl asked wistfully. "I 
know Mr. Caerlyon does, but do you ? " 

"I believe," said Eobert Westlake, solemnly, *' that God 
has revealed to you a dreadful crime. It would be impossible 
to doubt, after what I have seen and heard." 

" I am so glad that you believe me. When can we go ? " 
"We will leave by as early a train as it is possible to 
catch, my child. Did you come alone ? " 
"No ; Doris is with me ; she is waiting in the carriage." 
" I will give orders for her to be attended to, and then she 
can return to Ercildoune. And now you must come and have 
some breakfast, Una. Caerlyon, do you think it would be 
possible to find this place without her ? Must she come ?." 
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"It would be better for her to go," Caerlyon said quietly. 
*' Besides, it might be impossible to find tbe gully of wliicli 
she speaks without her aid." 

"I would not hinder you," said Una, quickly. "I Tvould 
bear up." 

Oaerlyon's look answered, " I know it." He laid his Iiand 
lightly on hers. 

" Come," he said, gently, " you must not fast any longer. 
You have gone through much, and you have much yet to 
endure." How much he little dreamed then. 

Una rose obediently. She felt as if she could not toucli 
food ; but Oaerlyon's lightest wish would have been a law to 
her. Two questions he afterwards asked of her, reserving' 
others. Could she find her way to the "hoUow" she had 
described ? Had Qrantley Herbert gone to Dingwall alone ? 
She answered to the first that she could imerringly find the 
way to the hollow ; to the second, that Herbert had gone to 
the races alone. She did not know of any one he had in- 
tended, or was likely, to meet. 

At half-past nine Mr. Westlake, Mr. Caerlyon, and Lady 
Una Herbert left Bramblemere for Dingwall, which they 
reached in rather more than two hours, and at once proceeded 
to the police-station. The inspector was not a little surprised 
to hear what was required of him. Mr. Westlake did not 
disclose the identity of the murdered man or of his wife. He 
merely stated that information had been given to him, as a 
magistrate, of a murder committed in Dingwall Wood, the 
body being flung into a deep gully. It would be necessary, 
therefore, to provide strong ropes, and a carriage to transport 
the corpse to Dingwall. 

''A gully in Dingwall Wood?" repeated the inspector; 
*' IVe never heard there is such a thing, and I've known these 
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parts many years. Still, there miglit be ; but the man as did 
the murder must have known the ground, and be a man not 
easily frightened." 

*' Why so ? " asked Caerlyon. 

'* Because if he knew of a gully, sir, he knew more than 
any about here could tell him. You wouldn't get the people 
of these parts to go through the wood in the daytime, let 
alone the night, since old Squire ToUemache was shot there 
some fifty years ago. Some said he was murdered, and some 
that it was suicide ; but the people will have it that he 
' walks.' There's a dell somewhere they call * Dead Man's 
Hollow,' where his body was found. I don't know where it 
is myself, and imless you know the wood, sir, we might search 
all day and never find the gully." 

"This lady," said Caerlyon, ''will show the way. Of 
course everything will be subsequently explained. At present 
we ask your assistance, and your reliance on Mr. Westlake's 
statement that his information is precise and trustworthy." 

A Chairman of Quarter Sessions and an eminent Queen's 
Counsel are not personages to be lightly disregarded, and 
the inspector placed himself and two constables at the service 
of Mr. "Westlake and his friend. 

It was arranged, in order to avoid exciting the idle curiosity 
of the townspeople, that the party should proceed to Dingwall 
Wood by different roads, and start at different times. Mr. 
Westlake and his two companions drove by the more direct 
route ; the police, starting about ten minutes later, took another 
road, and debouched within a quarter of a mile of the wood. 
They foimd the carriage that had preceded them standing in 
the road (for it was necessary to cross a field and a strip of 
moorland beyond to reach Dingwall Wood), and its occupants 
waiting by the stile that led to a footpath across the field. 



CHAPTER XX. 
"deep down among the biuoken." 

** Unknown facts of gtiilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from. God." 

— Sood, 

The search pariy proceeded at once to Dingwall Wood, Una 
reiterating her assertion that she could find her way to the 
hollow she had described to Caerljon and Mr. Westlake. 

"What's the place like, Miss?" asked Inspector Weldon. 
'* Did the party as told you give any description ? " 

Una's picture was clear enough. 

" It'll be Dead Man's Hollow, I beUeve," said the inspector, 
** and that's right in the middle of the wood. You know the 
wood, then, Miss ? " 

*' "No ; but I can show you the way." 

The reply was puzzling. The inspector glanced at his 
fellow, a glance not lost upon Caerlyon. Una was walking 
a little in advance with Mr. Westlake, the two policemen 
bringing up the rear with Caerlyon. As they advanced the 
latter observed a house, apparently about a half a mile dis- 
tant, and asked whose it was. 

'* That's The Larches, sir," replied the inspector, ''Squire 
Tollemache's place. But nobody's lived there for years. The 
squire and his son between 'em ran through all the property, 
and when the squire died nobody 'ud take the place. They 
say there was awful goings-on there." 
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" The son, then, is dead ? " 

''Died abroad, sir, in some drunken row, as Pve heard 
say. He robbed his father, and committed forgery besides, 
and had to run for it. They were a bad lot, them ToUe- 
maches." 

They had reached the wood, and the next moment were 

under the deep shade of the beech-trees. Caerlyon now stepped 

forwards to Una's side, Mr. Westlake falling back a little. 

Caerlyon noticed that the path, though in parts very narrow, 

was by no means dif&cult to follow, especially for any one 

accustomed to country life. ''You could make a short cut 

through this wood from the racecourse to Dingwall,'' the 

inspector told Mr. Westlake ; " it would take off a good mile." 

Presently Una turned off from the path, and began to lead 

her companions through the thickness of the wood. Here 

progress was not so easy. It was often necessary to put 

aside intervening boughs and break down imderwood in order 

to effect a passage. Scarcely a word was spoken among the 

party, till suddenly Caerlyon, who was here leading, in order 

to dear Una's passage, observed a large branch of bramble 

lying in his path. He stooped, and picking it up looked at 

the stem, where it had been dissevered from the parent bush, 

then showed it to Una. • " It has been recently broken off," 

he said. 

They paused till the inspector came up, and the branch was 
shown to him. " Some one's been this way, for certain," was 
his comment. 

Search was made for any footprint, but the dry moss kept 
the secret. ^Farther on, however, there were some more 
broken brambles, and in one place a large bough of a tree had 
been pushed aside and remained caught among the imder- 
wood. 
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"Lady Una!" Caerlyon ssAd, to his young companion, 
" your husband must have been decoyed into this wood, and 
lost his way, or was led astray. Was he, when he attended 
races, given to drinking freely ? " 

** No ; certainly not to the extent of drunkenness. I never 
saw in him, when he came home, any traces of excess.'' 

'* What hedrankat Dingwallmust, then, have been drugged." 

He gave her his hand as he spoke, to assist her over the 
straggling roots of a huge beech-tree. She was looking 
straight before her, through the leaves. 

'* That is the Hollow," she said, imder her breath. 

Two minutes more and they all stood in a wild dell, closed 
in on every side by close-growing trees and thick underwood, 
a delicious leafy solitude, more suggestive, in the morning 
sunshine, of stolen meetings and lovers' vows than of murder. 
Una shivered a little as she looked around her — that was all ; 
otherwise she was strangely calm. 

"It's Dead Man's HoUow, sure enough," said the constable. 
" I've been here once or twice when I was a boy, but I never 
heard of no gully." 

Una moved forwards, and then, following her gaze, as she 
paused, they all saw the signs of some heavy body having 
been dragged through the fern. They followed the gruesome 
track till they came to the side of the Hollow where the under- 
wood grew thickest and the trees seemed almost impenetrable. 
Here an examination of the branches showed them broken and 
crushed, and further disclosed the fact that there was a ditch 
or guUy, though of what depth could not be ascertained, as 
the overgrowth made it impossible to see even half way down 
the declivity. Clearly, therefore, anything lying at the bottom 
would be completely hidden from the bodily eyes. 

The two policemen looked at each other. It was not a 
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pleasant task to descend to unknown depths. There was a 
minute's dead silence. Una stood perfectly motionless, deathly 
white, but strangely calm. Max Caerlyon first spoke, turning 
to the inspector — 

" (Hve me the rope," he said. " I will descend." 

" No, sir, no," the man answered, ''that's my business." 

The rope was fastened round him, and his fellow and 
Caerlyon carefully lowered him from the top, Una waiting and 
watching with bated breath, and hands tight clenched over 
her heart. 

Suddenly a cry came up from the leafy depths. The police- 
man at the top bent forwards eagerly. 

" Have you found it ? " he called down. 

"Aye," was the answer. " He is lying on his back, with 
his arms spread out." 

Una sprang nearer to Caerlyon. 

." TeU him to search for the knife ! " she exclaimed, excitedly. 
*' It is among the long grass dose by." 

Caerlyon caUed down, *' Have you found the knife ? " 

" I am looking for it, sir." Then, a moment later, " Here 
it is." 

There were awful moments of delay while ropes were fast- 
ened round the corpse, and with some difficulty it was drawn 
up and laid on the grass almost at the young wife's feet, 
for she had resisted both Mr. Westlake's and Caerlyon's en- 
treaties to quit the spot. 

*'No," she said, ''let me stay here. I shall not faint or 
weep." 

But she hid her face from the glare of the wide-open eyes, 
and then fell on her knees, with an agonised whisper. " I 
tried to save you ! I tried to save you ! " while the men stood 
bareheaded in the presence of the dead, awestruck and silent. 
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The inspector and the oonstable had both reoi^nised Qroatley 
Herbert. The latter had seen him at Dingwall Eaces, and 
presently whispered to his chief, ''The young lady be his 
wife for certain. Tye heard as he married a lord's daughter." 

But how came the wife to know, not only that her husband 
was murdered, but where he would be found — ^in a place 
unknown even to most natives of the district where the crime 
was perpetrated? 

Not without dij6Q.culiy the corpse was carried through the 
wood, and placed in the carriage which had been brought for 
the purpose, and the parly returned to Dingwall. Una sat 
the whole time perfectly still, leaning her head on Eobert 
"Westlake's shoulder, her eyes closed, her breath coming in 
quick, irreg^ular pulsations. She never moved or spoke once, 
till the carriage stopped, and then she opened her eyes and 
raised herself. She was calm and composed in an instant, 
ready to do whatever was required of her. 

It was not likely that Inspector Weldon had ever been 
called upon to take down so sing^ar a statement as that made 
to him by Lady Una Herbert. Whether he believed it or not, 
however, it lay beyond his present duly to do more than record 
it, and inform the lady that she would, of course, be required 
at the inquest, which would be held as soon as possible. Mean- 
while, it was arranged that Una should return to Ercildoune 
with Eobert Westlake, who would telegraph for Evelyn Har- 
rington, while Caerlyon remained at Dingwall to do all that 
a friend could do for Una. 

The news soon spread through the little country town, and 
crowds assembled to see and to hear — ^nothing ! 

It was ascertained, however, that sundry persons had seen 
Ghrantley Herbert at the races ; two or three had seen him in 
company with another man, and one had seen him walking 
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along a country road, very' late, and evidently not sober. 
Swiftly the wires flashed up to London all that was as yet 
known, and big black headlines in the evening papers an- 
nounced to friends and foes and general public alike the 
** Supposed Murder " of Mr. Grantley Herbert. 

The news was read by Laurence Desborough in his chambers 
in Ghraf ton Street, and an hour later he was en route for Bram- 
blemere. It was read by Mr. Harry Avenel in his club in 
Pall Mally and, as the paper fell from his hand, a friend called 
out to him — 

'* Avenel, by Heaven ! this looks deuced strange after what 
you've just been telling us." 

And half an hpur later Mr. Harry Avenel was closeted with 
a grave elderly gentleman at Scotland Yard. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A TBT7E FRIEND. 

** If you have fifty friends, it is not enough ; if yon have one enemy, it 
is too much." — Italian Proverb. 

Laxjbence Desbobottgh did not resich Bramblemere till near 
midniglit. He waited, therefore, till about ten o'clock the 
next morning before he presented himself at Kosemeath and 
asked to see Mr. Westlake. He was immediately ushered into 
the old man's presence, and Mr. Westlake saw that his visitor 
was deeply moved, though he put a strong control upon him- 
self. He explained that he was anxious to learn all particulars 
of the murder, and could not, of course, intrude upon Lady 
Una Herbert, and, even if he were permitted to see her, he 
could not ask her any questions. The account in the papers 
last evening bad, necessarily, been very bald. It was surely 
a mistake that Lady Una Herbert had indicated the place 
where her husband's corpse would be found ! 

Mr. Westlake told his visitor all he knew of the circum- 
stances, and Desborough listened attentively, to some portions 
of the relation somewhat incredulously. A dream ! a vision ! 
Was it possible ? And Lady Una had minutely described the 
murderer ! But it was no one she knew. He (Desborough) 
had certainly never seen Grantley Herbert in the company of 
any man answering to the description given ; but he had not 
known Herbert very long, and doubtless the latter had many 
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friends of wliom liis wife knew nothing. How came Herbert 
in the wood at all ? Possibly the inquest might throw some 
light on this part of the matter. When was the inquiry to 
be held ? 

" To-morrow," Mr. Westlake replied, " at twelve o'clock, at 
the Town Hall at Dingwall. Mr, Caerlyon has seen to every- 
thing, and will watch the case for Lady Una." 

*'l wish," Desborough said, as he rose to take leave, 
" that I could see her ; but at such a time it might be best 
not." 

"Nay," said Mr. Westlake, "you are a friend; she has 
always considered you a true Mend to her husband. She 
might be pleased to see you." 

Desborough wanted little persuasion to induce him to call 
upon Una, and he was fully convinced, though he had said 
the contrary, that she would be more thdji glad to see him. 

He drove over at once to Ercildoune, and was shown to the 
drawing-room. It was a bright day, but the house looked 
funereal with all the blinds drawn down, and even the foot- 
man assumed an air of sepulchral gravity suitable to the 
circumstances, and stalked on before the visitor like a mute. 
A cynical smile hovered on Desborough's lips as he followed, 
reflecting how difB.cult it is to distinguish, in the outward 
signs of mourning, between genuine grief and its semblance. 
Here were lowered blinds, and crape, and solemn whispers, 
and hushed footsteps for a man whose death was a relief to 
the household over which he tyrannised. 

True, his violent and terrible death had produced a feeling 
of horror which, for a time, did duty for regret. Those who 
have least cause to love a man are disposed to think the best 
they can of him when he perishes by an assassin's hand ; but 
grief there was not, and could not be. Still, there was the 
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same ''pomp of Troe" as for the man whose death left a blank 
no other presence could fill. 

What cursed folly it all was, Laurence Desborough said to 
himself, as he paced nervously to and fro the great dim 
drawing-room, for the silence and gloom oppressed him. He 
had as little as a man can have of the awe of death. Yet he 
glanced around him now and then, almost expecting to s6e the 
well-known figure of the murdered man advancing towards 
him with wide-open, glassy eyes, asA£r. Westlake had described 
them. His longing for Una's presence was not entirely the 
desire to see her ; he would have welcomed any one just now. 

F^sently the door opened, and Lady Una came in, advan- 
cing towards the visitor, with outstretched hands. 

** This is Mnd of you, A£r. Desborough," she said, earnestly. 
'' I had not hoped to see you so soon.'' 

It was hard to meet her as a friend only, when, too, she 
was so evidently pleased to see him. Desborough had not the 
fineness of nature that would regard as almost sacrilegious 
any hint of more than friendly sentiments to a two days' 
widow ; but he had a man of the world's knowledge of the 
fitness of things, and would not in any case have betrayed his 
feelings to Una — ^yet. So he met her, not, indeed, without 
emotion, but it was that of grief for the dead man and of 
sympathy with her ; and Una inwardly rebuked herself because 
her invincible repugnance to the man neutralised the gratitude 
she felt was due to him ! Perhaps, for that reason, her manner 
was more earnest than it would otherwise have been ; and he, 
misunderstanding this, read in it signs of a deeper interest 
in him than any mere friendship. 

" Kind of me ? " he repeated, " rather is it kind of you not 
to regard my visit at such a time as an intrusion. I had not 
dared to come, but Mr. Westlake bade me do so." 
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"He did right," said Una. ''I should be ungrateful 
indeed to resent a visit from you. If Qrantley had only 

listened to yoii " 

She broke off abruptly, and moved away a little, shud- 
dering. 

'' I cannot speak of it ! " she said, in a low tone ; ^* the hor- 
ror of it all is on me still." 

"I only marvel," Desborough said gently, 'Uhat you are 
able to bear up as you do." 

*' I must bear up," answered Una ; then she added a little 
hurriedly, '' You have seen Mr. Westlake ? Has he told you 
^all?" 

"Yes." 

"And you know nothing?" the girl went on; "you can 
throw no light on this mystery ? " 

" I wish to Heaven I coxdd, Lady Una. The man you des- 
cribe may have been some chance acquaintance picked up on 
the racecourse. Mr. Caerlyon, wiU, perhaps, succeed in tracing 
him. Was nothing found on your husband which could afford 
any clue ? " 

"Nothing. But we shall go back to the racecourse, and 
trace him from the beginning. It was by no chance he got 
to Dead Man's Hollow; he was decoyed there, and his 
murderer knew the wood." 

" What makes you think that ? " 

" Because the dell is unknown even to many of the people 
about Dingwall." 

" Oaerlyon is at Dingwall, seeking for evidence ? Of course 
I shall tender mine, although what I have to say is of so little 
value." 

" I wish this pain could be spared you," said Una, " but 
it is not in my hands." 
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*' Do not think of me, Lady Una. Have not you far more 
to bear?" 

Before the girl could answer there was a knock at the door, 
and a servant entered and handed his mistress a telegram. 

It was from Caerlyon. 

''I shall be with you within two hours of this reaching 
you." 

Una looked up. " Mr. Caerlyon will be here soon," she said, 
** He says no more than that." 

'' Let us hope," said Desborough, '^ that he has obtained 
some due. And now " — holding out his hand — " good-bye. 
Thank you for letting me see you. I am so grateful for that 
mark of friendship." 

Una did not seek to detain him ; his going was, indeed, a 
relief to her, while he felt more certain than ever that he was 
dearer to her than she was aware of herself. 



CHAPTEE XXn. 

WHY THESE QUESTIONS? 

It was not yet two o'clock wlien Una, who liad remained in 
the drawing-room, heard hoof -strokes on the drive. She did 
not look out to see the rider approaching, but she knew who it 
was, and her heart beat faster and her colour went and came. 
Three minutes later the door was opened, and the footman 
announced '*Mr. Caerlyon." 

She rose and went forward to meet him, and he took her 
hand in his and looked anxiously into her face. 

" How are you feeling now, dear Lady Una?" he asked 
gently. " I wish I could see a more restful look, but that 
cannot be yet." 

There was a change in her already, he could see, due to his 
presence; but he would not, of course, aUude to that; and 
Una felt almost guilty in the consciousness of that change. 
She only answered^ " No, not yet," and suffered her companion 
to lead her to the sofa, where he sat down by her side, and 
told her what had been done, and what would be required of 
her on the morrow. 

" You are very, very good to me,^' she said, in a low voice. 
"You will not like me to thank you, and yet it seems so un- 
grateful to be silent." 

"Ungrateful!" repeated Caerlyon; "you must not say 
that ; and indeed you must not thank me. I could not do too 
much to spare you even a moment's pain." 
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'* He said the words with deep earnestness, but not with a 
lover's passion ; that would have been more than unseemly 
now. And Una shook her head a little, but did not contra- 
dict him ; she was too sincece for such mockery, for she knew 
Caerlyon expressed no more than he felt. She told him then 
that Desborough had caUed. 

"It was very kind of him to come," she said. "I am 
grateful to him for what he did to save Qrantley." 

*' What did he do to save him? " asked Caerlyon, passing 
over the first part of his client's speech. 

" Two days before the races he came down and dined with 
us ; and I — ^I could not help it — ^I asked him to use his influence 
with Qrantley to dissuade him from going to Dingwall." 

Oaerlyon bit his lip ; but he said — 

" Did you teU him why you wished your husband not 
togo?" 

** Yes." 

" Did he say anything to Mr. Herbert in your presence ? " 

'*No, he must have spoken to him on the way to the 
station." 

** When you spoke to your husband did he make any allusion 
to what Desborough had said to him ? " 

" No" — ^her head drooped — " he only laughed at me." 

Caerlyon was silent a moment; then he asked, "By what 
train did Desborough leave for London ? " 

"By the 10.20— in the morning." 

" And your husband drove him to Bramblemere? " 

"Yes." 

" When Mr. Herbert returned, did you see him ? " 

"Yes, and he was talking about the morrow's race." 

" He said nothing about Desborough trying to dissuade him 
from going ? " 
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"No, nothing." 

" Desborough knew how the crime was discovered ? " 

'* Yes — ^he heard of it from Mr. Westhike. You do not 

think," she said, lifting her eyes wistfully to Caerlyon's, '' that 

Mr. Desborough can throw any light on this. He said he 

knew no one answering to the description I gave— of —of the 

murderer, but he would tender his evidence at the inquest." 

''It is impossible to say. Lady Una, what indirect 

evidence may be obtained through a witness who may 

imagine that what he has to tell is of no importance. If 

Desborough did not offer his evidence, I should take 

care that he was subpoenaed. At present we have no 

information worth anything. All that can be proved is 

that Mr. Herbert was seen at the races, in the company of a 

man whom no one can identify, and that he was seen on the 

high road, evidently not sober, at a point more than a mile 

from Dingwall Wood. Beyond this all is darkness, save 

that he was robbed ; that is, his money was taken, though his 

rings were not touched. You do not know what money he 

had on him ? " 

Una shook her head, and turned aside. 
''I never knew anytlung about him," she said, in a low 
voice. *' We lived our separate lives." 

She rose abruptly, and crossed the room ; she would not— ^ 
dared not — utter the thought that was in the hearts of both — 
that death had not severed a tie, but had broken a bondage. 
It is a bitter thought, '' If he had only lived, we might have 
repaired the past, but now it is too late." It is a yet more 
bitter thought, "We must have always lived our lives apart ; 
the tie that bound us must have ever been as the chain that 
shackles slave to slave." 
Caerlyon rose too, but he did not follow Una. That know- 
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ledge was as dear to him as to her ; he knew why she did 
not put it into words. Una turned back again almost imme- 
diately, but paused half way and lifted her finger. 

< ' Hark !" she said. * ' What is that ? " 

Caerlyon heard the sound, too ; a carriage had stopped. 

' * Mr. Westlake, perhaps, " he said. ' ' Do you expect him ? " 

**No; it is not Mr. Westlake." She had turned deadly 
white, and was trembling. 

Max clasped her hand in his and bent down to her. 

''My child, what is it?" he said, tenderly. ''What do 
you fear ? " 

"I don't know," the girl whispered, but growing at once 
more calm under his touch. " Hist ! they are coming ! " 

The door was opened abruptly, and Evelyn Barrington 
entered hurriedly, followed by a footman, and by two men 
whom Caerlyon recognised at once. They were detective 
officers from Scotland Yard. 



CHAPTEE XXm. 

AOOUSED. 

** And there with glassy gaze she stood, 
As ice were in her curdled blood." 

— Byron, 

EvEiiYN had gone straight to Una's side ; but Una did not 
move. The fear was gone ; she was proud and stately now. 
The men saluted respectfully, and one remained near the door 
while the other advanced into the room. Caerlyon addressed 
him at once. 

*' What is your business here, "Walsh?" he said, quietly. 

"Avery painful one, Mr. Caerlyon," replied the officer, 
drawing forth a warrant. 'Tm obliged to " 

He looked at Una and stopped, with a queer sensation in 
his throat. Policemen are not very susceptible beings, but 
the exquisite beauty of this girl would have touched a harder 
heart than Inspector "Walsh's. *' If you'll read that, sir," he 
added, hastily and somewhat huskily, ''you'll see why we're 
here." 

It was a warrant for the arrest of Lady Una Beatrice 
Herbert, for the wilful murder of her husband, on the — th 
September, on the sworn information of Harry Avenel and 
Piers Westenra, who deposed to having seen her in Ding- 
wall Wood, on the date in question, close to the spot where 
the body was found. 
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As he read the words lihat seemed to be written in fire, 
the whole truth flashed into Max Caerlyon's mind ; but was 
it a truth that the world would accept ? Yet he was cool 
and calm outwardly, and as he gave the paper into Una's 
outstretched hand he said to the ofGlcer, with an almost con- 
temptuous smile — 

** The charge is monstrous. Lady Una Herbert was in her 
own house at the time, as can be clearly proved." 

'* They cannot have seen her. There must be some mis- 
take," cried Evelyn, passionately. 

But Una said slowly, '* No, I understand, I see how it was. 
Try and be calm, Evelyn. There is a mistake, but not what 
you think." Then to the officers, *'I suppose I am your 
prisoner? " 

This was certainly not what the men had looked for ; they 
had expected hysterics, or wUd protestations of innocence; 
but for a young and delicate girl to treat a charge of murder 
in this cool and passionless manner utterly amazed them. 
There was no sign of guilt, yet there lacked the horror, the 
indignation of innocence. This tenderly nurtured woman 
seemed to think it not strange that she should be charged 
with imbruing her hands in her husband's blood ! 

'*I am very sorry, my lady," Walsh began, and paused, 
looking to Caerlyon, who at once interposed. There would 
surely be no need to remove Lady Una to prison yet; she 
could remain in custody in her own house until after the 
inquest. Walsh at once acceded to this arrangement, and 
the two detectives withdrew and left their prisoner with her 
friends. 

Caerlyon turned to Una, who had sat down in a low arm- 
chair, Evelyn kneeling at her feet. 

"Lady Una," he said, quietly, "I shall have to see you 
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again presently, about to-morrow. Will you send for me 
when you are ready ? I will go now and speak to Walsh and 
his companion." 

" Oh, Mr. Caerlyon ! " cried Evelyn, "it will be easy, will 
it not, to proye»an alibi ? " 

" Without a doubt we can prove an alibij Miss Barrington. 
Do not suffer yourseK to give way to despondency." 

Evelyn had a perfect reliance in Max Caerlyon. His very 
coolness was reassuring, but she would have liked to see him 
more sympathetic to Una. Surely he might have said one 
word of comfort and encouragement. She would never have 
thought him a cold-tempered man, yet he was strangely cold 
to a woman who might have moved a heart of adamant. She 
began to think that, however brilliant his intellect, he had 
not much feeling. 

An hour later, a message came to Caerlyon, who was in the 
morning-room, talking to Walsh, that Lady Una would like 
to see him in the library. He rose and went at once. 

Una was standing by the mantelpiece. As Caerlyon came 
to her side, she said quietly, " Will you tell me exactly how I 
am placed ? I want to know the evidence for and against." 

Calmly and judicially Caerlyon marshalled all the facts. 
The witnesses upon whose deposition Una was accused were, 
it appeared, two gentlemen who had been returning from 
Dingwall Baces, and hearing a loud cry, they had followed 
the soimd, which brought them to the Dead Man's Hollow, 
where they saw distinctly a woman, whom they accurately 
described. They had never seen Lady Una Herbert, but 
immediately recognised a photograph of her. They had 
rushed forward, but the figure fled, and disappeared in the 
fastnesses of the wood. The hour must have been some- 
where about one o'clock. Caerlyon went on, without com- 
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ment on these statements, to recapitulate the evidence of an 
alihi, 

" Of course," he said, " I do not yet know all the evidence 
that can be brought. I shall have to examine your maid and 
the other servants ; also to discover whether you could, by any 
possibility, have reached the wood in the time, and whether 
you could have known that your husband would be there. 
All the presumptions are in your favour. Against you is the 
positive evidence of two (presumably) trustworthy witnesses ; 
and you had, from a legal point of view, a strong motive." 

'* Shall I be committed ? " asked Una. 

" I think that will greatly depend on the course pursued. 
Will you place yourself unreservedly in my hands ? " 

'* Unreservedly." 

" Then listen to me, Una. A part of my case depends on 
an argument that few people, probably, wUl accept. Neither 
you nor I doubt that these two men saw you in Dingwall 
Wood. The cry they heard was the cry with which you awoke 
from the kind of trance into which you had fallen. Whether 
your spirit was actually transported to that spot, or whether 
it was a semblance of you that they saw, their testimony, I 
cannot doubt, is true ; but a plea founded on a supernatural 
basis will find little general credence. I wish to strengthen my 
case by medical evidence. I think also that, in a regular court 
of law, the whole matter will be more thoroughly sifted than 
can be the case at a coroner's inquest. My advice would be 
not to ask for an adjournment, but only to bring forward such 
evidence as we have already. The probable result of this will 
be a committal. But let me put the other side before you. If 
I ask for an adjournment, and produce all my evidence, I shall 
perhaps — ^I do not say certainly — save you from being com- 
mitted for trial." 
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The girl's look almost broke down the guard which Oaerlyon 
had put upon himself. 

"I am in your hands," she said, steadily. **Act as you 
shall judge best." 

She paused a moment (he, too, was silent, for he dared not 
speak) ; then she said, very low, trying to speak calmly— 

'*If even when all that could be said for me was said, I 
might stni be committed, why should I not at last be con- 
demned ? " 

Caerlyon set his teeth in strong agony. 

** You must not fear that," he said, when he could speak; 
*' you do not understand that evidence which will commit a pri- 
soner will not condemn him. Conviction is impossible. I am 
not saying this to reassure you. I say it as a lawyer. Never 
for a moment suffer so horrible a thought to torture you." 

"It has troubled me," she said. '*I was thinking of it 
while I was alone here ; but I could not grasp anything. I 
have not yet reahsed what has happened to me to-day. I do 
not feel it as I ought. I feel stunned. I have no actual dread 
of to-morrow ; but everything seems dreamlike and unreal." 
She stopped; then added, in a changed tone, "Would you 
like to see the servants here ? Shall I ring for them, and I 
can go to Evelyn ? " 

"I will see them in the presence of the police," said Caer- 
lyon, turning to the door. "I wiU see you again before I 
leave." 

He went out, and Una sank down, covering her face. 
Evelyn, coming in presently, so found her, and tried to com- 
fort her, and Una allowed her friend to continue xmder an 
inevitable mistake. But it was not the thought of the awful 
charge hanging over her head, or the ordeal of the morrow, 
that had made Una Herbert shrink from the daylight. 

H 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

COMMITTED. 

Fbom Land's End to John o' Groat's the murder in Dingwall 
Wood was in everybody's mouth, and Dingwall had never 
seen such crowds as thronged the streets on the day of tke 
inquest. Bertrams, Howards, Nevilles, Herberts, struggled 
for place, with more plebeian onlookers, in the great room of 
the Town HaU, where the coroner's jury was assembled, and 
at length the people were so densely packed together thatit 
was scarcely possible to move an arm. 

The poHce evidence was first taken, and then that of the 
medical men. The latter was conclusive, dissipating any idea 
of suicide. It would be impossible, said the doctors, that the 
dead man could have inflicted on himself the m)und which had 
caused his death. The knife produced would have made such 
a wound. 

The medical men were followed by Grantley Herbert's valet, 
who deposed to his master leaving ErcHdoune early on the 
morning of the — th September for Dingwall. He went alone. 
Witness did not think he had much money on him. He never 
carried much. Mr. Herbert was a very temperate man. Wit- 
ness had never seen him overcome, even at the Derby. Mr. 
Herbert was a frequenter of races, and betted extensively. 
The witness had never heard his master speak of any one who 
had a grudge against him, or who owed him money. (To 3Ir. 
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Oaerlyon.) Witness had no intimate knowledge of his master's 
affairs ; he could only speak of them generally. 

Mr. Laurence Desborough had only known the deceased a 
few months. He knew that he was a racing man, and betted 
a great deal. He had often tried to dissuade Mr. Herbert 
from attending races, and from turf and other gambling. He 
had endeavoured to persuade him not to go to Dingwall ; but 
the deceased insisted upon going. Witness was in London at 
the time the races took place, but came down to Bramblemere 
as soon as he heard of the murder. 

Here Caerlyon rose. 

"Mr. Desborough," he said, "can you recall when and 
where you first met the deceased ? " 

^' I cannot be precise as to date. It was late in last Apnl or 
early in May. I was introduced to him at the — - Club by a 
member whose name I forget, and the next evening I went with 
him to the theatre." 

'' Was the deceased alone in town on that occasion ? " 

*' Yes. He was staying at Morley's — ^not at his own 
house." 

"And you and he became good friends ? " 

"As things go — ^yes." 

" You were a great deal with him ? Was he, to your know- 
ledge, in the habit of associating with inferiors? " 

"No ; his * set ' was mostly the sporting and gambling set 
among his own class." 

" Your tastes and his were wholly dissimilar ? " 

" To a great extent — yes." 

" Now, Mr. Desborough, do you know of any one among the 
acquaintance of the deceased who could have any possible 
motive for taking his life ? " 

" I do not." 
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" Thank you." Mr. Caerljon bowed, and resumedliis seat. 

Three men were called after Desborough who had seen 
Herbert at the races, one of them a constable. Two of these 
had seen him in the company of a man who wore a long coat 
and a slouched hat, but they were not able to describe him 
more particularly. Herbert then appeared to be quite sober. 
He was last seen at about seven o'clock in the evening. 

Two gentlemen came forward with whom Herbert had had 
betting transactions. They had not seen any one with him. 
He had backed the favourite heavily, and lost, as another 
horse won the race. 

Abel Taylor, labourer, had passed, on the road to Dingwall, 
a gentleman, evidently not sober. He had taken particular 
notice of the gentleman, and had no doubt of his identity. It 
was not so much that he staggered, but that he walked (said 
the witness) " in a blind sort of way." It must have been 
about half-past eleven at night. The place would be about a 
mile from Dingwall Wood ; but the deceased might have been 
going on to Dingwall. He would have to turn aside for the 
wood. Yes, the path through the wood would be a short cut to 
Dingwall ; the road went nearly a mile round. No one but a 
stranger would traverse the wood at night, or leave the path 
even in the day. Old Squire Tollemache " walked." 

This was stated as a fact, not given as a popular belief. 

And now Una Herbert was called as a witness, and after 
receiving the usual caution, told her remarkable story. She 
related it clearly and concisely. She told how she had seen the 
crime, and described the face of the murderer : how she had 
gone to Mr. Westlake's house, and in the presence of the 
magistrate and Mr. Caerlyon had repeated her experience, and 
how she had guided the police to the spot where the corpse 
had been found, lying as she described it. She had never 
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been in shire till she came to Dingwall the day before 

yesterday. She did not know there was a wood at Dingwall. 
She could not explain how it was she could guide the police 
unerringly to Dead Man's Hollow. She had tried to dissuade 
her husband from going to the races, and had asked Mr. 
Desborough to use his influence in the same direction. 

The Coroner : *' Why did you wish your husband to stay 
away from this particular race ? " 

"I had a presentiment that some evil would happen to 
him." 

' ' Did you know that he had heavy bets on the race ? " 
"No." 

" Were you on good terms with the deceased, Lady Una ? " 
**We were not happy together" — spoken low but dis- 
tinctly. 

** Was there any special cause of disagreement? " 
"No. We had no sympathies in common; there was 
nothing more." 

" Did you know anything of your husband's way of Hfe ? " 
" I knew that he gambled on the turf, and in other 
ways. He never told me his affairs, and I never sought to 
know them." 

"Have you any conjecture as to the identity of the person 
you saw in your dream or vision ? " 
" None. I never saw the face before." 
" Would you know it again ? " 
" Yes ; at any distance of time." 

Bobert Westlake and Maxwell Caerlyon both deposed to 
the last witness having told them what she had seen. They 
also corroborated the evidence of the police. Lady Una 
Herbert had spoken of seeing her husband lying at the bottom 
of the ditch or gully ; but it was- impossible to see— in the 
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oidinaiy sense — ^through the tHck-growing brambles and 
bracken. 

Doris Marchmont gave evidence of what sbe saw on lihe 
morning of tbe — ^th. Her mistress seemed to be in a kind of 
trance. She had knelt down as if looking into some chasm ; 
then she sprang up with a piercing cry ; she fainted, and, 
when she came to herself, insisted on going to Mr. Westlake. 
She did not tell witness what she had seen, but she seemed 
fearfully agitated. The witness repeated what Una had 
said. 

Abel Taylor, recalled by Mr. Caerlyon, said he had lived at 
Dingwall all his life of sixty years. He had never heard of 
the gully in which deceased's body was found. Had onoe 
been in Dead Man's Hollow, as a boy. 

Of three other natives called, one had ''heard all about" 
Dead Man's Hollow, but had never been in it ; wouldn't go 
there for a " mint o' money " at night time. Never heard of 
any ditch. The two others had been in Dead Man's Hollow, 
when they were boys, in the daytime ; didn't know there was 
any ditch. These people all believed that old Squire ToUe- 
mache " walked." 

And now came the evidence against Una. Mr. Harry 
Avenel was called, and Desborough at once recognised the 
young man with whom he had travelled to Bramblemere in 
July, and who had spoken in such xmcomplimentary terms of 
Qrantley Herbert. Mr. Avenel, it may be added, had also 
recognised Desborough. This witness was a gentleman of 
property, living mostly in Nottinghamshire, his native county, 
but he was often in London. He knew deceased well by 
name, but he had never seen him nor his wife. Lady Una. 
On the — th he went, with his friend, Mr. Westenra, to Ding- 
wall Eaces. He did not see deceased there. After the race 
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they spent the evening with some friends living near the 
course, and were to return to Dingwall to sleep, as the friends 
could not well accoioinodate them, and they wanted, besides, 
to catch a very early train to town. They were both perfectly 
sober. Mr. Westenra was a total abstainer, and he (witness) 
always drank sparingly. Moreover, the evening had been 
spent in the company of ladies — the wife and daughters of 
their host. They were told that by cutting through the wood 
they would save nearly a mile in going to the town. Witness 
did not know the neighbourhood, and was not likely to be 
scared by stories of an old squire's ghost. He and his friend 
went by the wood path, and had proceeded for about three 
hundred yards, when they heard a piercing female cry, from 
the depths of the wood. They rushed towards the direction 
of the cry, breaking through the underwood, and in a few 
moments they came to a hollow among the trees. The moon 
shone down brilliantly, and the witness saw distinctly, not 
twenty paces from him, near the edge of the HoUow, a 
woman's fig^e. It was Lady Una. Her face expressed the 
most intense horror. She was clothed in a long white robe, 
with a"good deal of lace about it, and wore no mantle or head- 
gear. He (witness) and his friend both stood still for a 
moment, utterly amazed, and deeply impressed by the woman's 
extraordinary beauty. (To Mr. Caerlyon.) No; there was no- 
thing '* unreal " in the figure ; that is, it did not seem to be a 
spirit. He saw every feature as plainly as he saw Lady Una 
now. It would be impossible to mistake any one else for a 
woman so marked out by exceptional beauty. Mr. Westenra 
first sprang forwards, and in the same second the woman 
turned and fled. She did not " vanish ; " she ran lightly and 
fleetly across the grass, and disappeared among the trees, 
which grew very thickly. Witness and his friend followed, 
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but could see no trace of the woman, and after a few yards 
the underwood became impenetrable. Fearing to lose their 
way, they retraced their steps to the pathway. Witness bad 
spoken of the occurrence to two or three friends the next day, 
and when he saw the account of the murder in the eTening 
papers, he communicated with the police. 

Piers Westenra, an Irish gentleman, older than the last 
witness, and holding a good position in the Foreign 0£i<3e, 
corroborated his friend in every particular. He had never 
seen Lady Una, but had instantly recognised the photograph 
of her shown him by Inspector Walsh. She did not see 
witness and his friend in the wood ; they were half hidden 
by the trees. She did not look towards them. When the 
witness went towards her, and she fled, he could not tell 
whether she saw him or not. He thought that perhaps she 
was deranged, and had escaped from her friends. 

This was the last witness against Una. 

Truly here was a puzzling case for wiser heads than those 
of a country coroner's jury. 

It seemed tolerably dear, on the one hand, that Lady Una 
Herbert not only was not, but could not have been, in Dingwall 
Wood at the time stated. Two unimpeachable witnesses had 
sworn to her having related to them a dream in which she 
saw the murder committed by a person she described, and she 
herself guided these witnesses and the police to the spot. On 
the other hand, two trustworthy witnesses had sworn positively 
to seeing her in the wood at the very time when, according to 
her own and her maid's statement, she was in her dressing- 
room at Ercildoune. A Scottish Highland, or an Irish jury 
might have been inclined to accept the hypothesis that the 
figure seen in the wood was a spirit, or a semblance of the 
accused ; but an English jury shakes its twelve heads incredu- 
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lously at anything supernatural. Besides, if a ghost were to 
be entertained at all, it must be an orthodox filmy ghost, and 
Mr. Avenel and his friend had distinctly asserted that they 
never for a moment supposed the woman they saw to be other 
than a creature of flesh and blood. The grocers and butter- 
men of Dingwall had never heard of a ghost of that sort, and 
dismissed it forthwith from their calculations. Then there 
were these facts in Una Herbert's favour : her youth, her 
extreme beauty, her rank and wealth. Grantley Herbert, 
too, was a member of the Ditchley Himt ; though, to be sure, 
Ditchley was in another part of the county. But these Ding- 
wall jurymen were rather anxious to show that they were not 
influenced by any sycophantish adoration of rank and high 
position, or overawed by the grandees from London and from 
other counties, who had come down to stand by their compeer, 
even a famous Queen's Counsel condescending to appear in a 
coroner's court on her behalf. Nor were they carried away 
by the beauiy of the accused. K Lady Una Herbert had, 
directly or indirectly, compassed her husband's death,, she 
deserved punishment, though she were twice a marquis's 
daughter, and the Prince of Wales himself pleaded for her. 
The Dingwall coroner's jury were independent British jury- 
men, and would do their duty ; perhaps they rather enjoyed 
the eclat of sending a marquis's daughter, and a famous 
London beauty, for trial ; and heard, in advance, the chorus 
of public praise for their honourable adherence to a painful 
duty. 

So the result was what Max Caerlyon wished, and what, 
from a very early stage in the proceedings, he knew it would 
be. The verdict was, of course, simply formal ; but many in 
court were a good deal startled when the foreman proceeded 
to announce the further finding of the jury — that Una Beatrice 
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Herbert did wilfully and of malice aforethought kill and slay 
the said Grantley Dean Herbert. 

So Una Herbert was removed to the prison at Eisworiih, to 
await her trial, which would take place in the middle of 
October, three weeks hence. But before leaving Dingwall 
she was allowed to have an interview with her husband's 
cousin and heir, Geoffrey Herbert (who was in court), and 
with her counsel. To the former she preferred the request that 
her husband's funeral might be very quiet, only his nearest 
relatives being admitted to the chapel ; she would like also 
to have the will read in the usual course. To Max Gaerlyon 
Una gave plenary power with regard to Herbert's papers. 
Since they might afford some clue to the murderer, it woxQd 
be well that they should be examined before her trial. 

''Act entirely," she said, ''as you shall think best; keep 
or destroy. I do not wish to have any reserves from you. 
Lock up whatever room or place you shall judge it best to 
lock, and keep the keys. I shall see you soon again." 

" Very soon," he answered. " God keep you, Una." 

So Grantley Herbert . was laid to rest among ten genera- 
tions of his house, and Max Gaerlyon proceeded at once to 
fulfil his trust, and search through the dead man's papers. 



OHAPTEE XXV. 

BEFOBB THE TBIAL. 

** The theories that scale empyrean heights 
Should rest on granite ledges, solid tmths, 
Touched, seen, felt, comprehended by the race." 

— Thomas ZakeSarris, 

Immediately after Grantley Herbert's funeral, his will was 
read, when it was found that he had left to his wife the town 
house in Whitehall Gardens, which he had purchased him- 
self, and all the furniture and effects therein ; also a number 
of books and works of art, which she would value far more 
than money. She was already amply provided for by her 
marriage settlements and the dower her father gave her. 
The Ercildoune estates were strictly entailed ; but the heir 
refused to take possession until after the trial. 

The world, pending that event, was busy with the extraor- 
dinary problem presented for solution ; and quantities of lite- 
rature were devoted to a discussion of the hypothesis which 
had puzzled, as well it might, the wise heads of the Dingwall 
coroner's jury. The medical papers had a great deal to say 
about delusions, and ''cerebral disturbances," and impressions 
on the optic nerve, and so on. Thousands, learned and un- 
learned, were ready to embrace the idea of a dream or vision 
in which the murder was visible to the eyes of the dreamer ; 
such a thing was nofimheard of. But what seemed to pass all 
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bounds of belief was that two wholly independent witnesses, 
who knew nothing of the persons or the eircumstaiices in 
question, should also be favoured with a vision of the woman 
who declared that, at that very time, she was mentally present 
on the spot where she was seen. Could the world, in this 
nineteenth century, cried some of the critics, be asked to en- 
tertain hypotheses which every sensible man and woman would 
laugh to scorn as the superstition of darker ages ? 

Yet it was certain that Messrs. Avenel and Westenra saw 
what they believed to be Lady Una Herbert in DingwaUWood 
that early morning. If it was herself, by what means (to say 
nothing of the evidence of an alihi) did she reach the spot ? 
If it was not herself, what was it these two gentlemen saw ? 
Of course, comments on the evidence in a pending case were 
necessarily restricted. B ut it was permissible to argue whether 
a spirit could quit a living body ; whether simultaneous visions, 
relating to one event, were likely to occur to three different 
people ; whether so remarkable an *' optical delusion " as that 
experienced (according to some) by two ordinary English gen- 
tlemen, could, or could not, be maintained as such, consistently 
with any received theory of medical science. 

Those who insisted on the fact of supernatural agencies 
having a place in human affairs, saw in this case a marked 
illustration of their creed, and while they offered more than one 
possible explanation of the phenomena, found no difficulty in 
believing that Lady Una Herbert, while absent in the body, 
was, in some manner, spiritually present in Dingwall Wood, 
and visible to the eyes of the witnesses. Many instances, more 
or less authenticated, were quoted in support of these views ; 
and one writer referred to Maxwell Oaerlyon's article in JSkck- 
wood ("Two Worlds"), to strengthen his argument, and 
demonstrate one line of defence which Lady Una's counsel 
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would probably employ at the trial ; for it was perfectly dear 
that the famous advocate did not reject as "medieeval super- 
stition " a rational belief in the supernatural. Meanwhile 
the Gra,nd Jury found a true bill for murder against Lady 
Una Beatrice Herbert ; and Max Caerlyon spared himself no 
pains in preparing for the trial. 

One of his first steps was to search through Qrantley Her- 
bert's papers ; and this was a task requiring no little care and 
perspicuity, for letters and other documents, trivial in them- 
selves, might, in such a case as this, have an important bearing 
on the issues at stake. Herbert's correspondence was not very 
voluminous. A great deal of it related entirely to business 
connected with the estate. A few letters Caerlyon came across 
— scented epistles — ^betrayed a phase of the man's life of 
which his young wife was probably aware, but accepted, like 
other things, as inevitable. Two or three of these Caerlyon 
kept, though he did not attach any great value to them ; the 
others he burnt. If Herbert had had any perilously compro- 
mising correspondence, he had evidently taken the precaution 
of destroying it. 

Caerlyon had nearly finished his inspection without having 
discovered anything that appeared to throw the faintest light 
on the mysterious murder of the master of Ercildoune, when 
he came upon a paper which at once arrested his attention. 
It was an ordinary note sheet, covered on one side by a cypher. 
It appeared to have been in an envelope, and Caerlyon judged 
from the folds that it was a docimient of recent date, or at any 
rate had not been folded more than a few weeks ago. Here 
then, was a ''find " that might prove of inestimable value ; 
but how to decipher the cypher ? Caerlyon, without having 
any special knowledge in this direction, could master most so- 
called cyphers, and knew quite enough of the subject to be 
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aware that no generally known cypher had been employed in 
the paper before him. Yet he was fully determined to unraYel 
the m3rBtery ; if it baffled an expert, it should not baffle him. 
In his lexicon there was ''no such word as fail ; " and if sheer 
want of time to give sufficient attention to the matfcer before 
Una's trial forced him to temporarily abandon his purpose, 
he was resolved that afterwards he would master the contents 
of this document, which, he was persuaded, would well repay 
any expenditure of time and mental labour. 

On the day following this discovery, Caerlyon went to Eis- 
worth, to see his client. He found her walking slowly up and 
down her prison, which the courtesy of the governor had ren- 
dered as little prison-like as possible. Doris Marchmont, who 
was on a visit to her mistress, rose from a seat near the door, 
and instantly retired on Oaerlyon's entrance, and Una turned 
to greet him with outstretched hand. 

'' I am come," he said, leading her to a seat and taking a 
place beside her, '' to ask you a few questions and to tell you 
that I have discovered something which may prove to be of 
the last value." 

" Among '^my husband's papers^^you mean?" said Una, 
anxiously. 

"Yes. It is a paper — a letter, apparently, written in 
cypher, which, unfortunately, I cannot read ; but as sure as 
there is a sun in the heavens I will sooner or later master it. 
I searched carefully through all the papers and found nothing, 
save this one, that appeared to be of any use. Now, Lady 
Una, are you aware that your husband was acquainted with 
any cypher?" 

" No ; I did not know that he was." 

''Have you noticed any particular letters that he has 
received lately ? " 
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"No," she said again, directly. '* The last time he received, 
to my knowledge, any letter, was four days before the races, 
when he had some letters by the morning post ; but I did not 
notice them, and he never spoke of his affairs to me." 

" You have jao idea that jealousy may have prompted this 
crime — ^you know what I mean. Forgive me that I ask this 
question, but there is too much at stake for false delicacy." 

" I cannot tell — ^but I think not. I only know," she said, 
in a low voice, *'what the general tenor of his life was — 
nothing more." 

"I understand," said Caerlyon, quietly. 

She was struck that he was so easily satisfied, and said, a 
Httle hurriedly — 

" Tou do not think it was jealousy? You have, perhaps, 
another suspicion ? " 

" No, I do not think it was jealousy," replied Caerlyon. 
'* Suspicion ! that is too strong a word." 

Una flushed and paled in a breath. She did not speak, but 
her very abstention from the question that it might pain him 
to meet with a negative, smote him to the heart. He turned 
to her, laying his hand on hers. 

"Lady Una," he said, earnestly, " you know there is nothing 
I would keep from you if I could help it ; but you will 
trust me, will you not, if for the present I am silent on this 
subject ? " 

"I will trust you always," Una answered, almost reproach- 
fully. '*I am not wounded or offended because you keep 
something from me." 

" I am sure you would not be ; but it pains me very much 
to have to do so. It is for your own sake that I am reticent ; I 
must not say more than that. And now I must bid adieu for 
the present. I shall see you again in a day or two. But re- 
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member, no word of this cypher, or of anything, to a linng 
soul beside myself." 

" Tou have my promise." 

It was hard to leave her. Almost irresistible was the tempta- 
tion to linger, if only for a few minutes, but he put it reso- 
lutely from him, and Una would not seek to detain him— 
would not even let her eyes say ** Stay." So Max Caerlyon 
went out, and she was left alone. "Who was it, she asked herself 
over and over again, that her keen-sighted counsel suspected? 
But the question evoked no answer. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

THE THTATu 

« Is this face hen ? Are our eyes our own P " 

— Shakespeare, 

The Bisworth Court House was a building of considerable 
extent; and its dimensions had not hitherto been found inade- 
quate to the claims .upon them, but on the day of Lady Una 
Herbert's trial the large haU could not contain more than a 
tithe of those who sought an entrance. The bench was crowded 
with privileged spectators, among whom were Lord Damleigh, 
Geo&ey Herbert, Evelyn Barrington and her father, and 
many others well known in London society. The opinion in 
legal circles was that a conviction was impossible on the evi- 
dence. ''And no jury," said one barrister, ** would convict 
such a beautiful creature if the evidence was much stronger. 
My Lady Una's beauty and Max Caerlyon's eloquence would 
carry the day with any jury ever empaneUed." * 

* Lest I should seem here to libel that cherished institution, the 
British Jury, I must refer my readers to Serjeant Ballantine's " Recol- 
lections" for the trial of Alice L . ** She was defended by Mr. 

Adolphus, whose voice was broken by emotion. Indignant glances were 
showered upon the Baron. The judge was not unmoved. The jury 
acquitted without a moments hesitation." I may also mention the case 
of Matilda Tooley, clearly convicted of joining her husband in a jewel 
robbery from Messrs. Emmanuel, but acquitted of the criminal charge 
because she appeared in the dock with her baby in her arms and wept 
copiously. 
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About an hour before tbat fixed for the trial Caerlyon sav 
his client alone for a few minutes. She was outwardly calm, 
but be could see tbat sb'e was putting a strong control on ber- 
self , and was internally a good deal agitated. 

" You dread this ordeal very much ? " be said, gently, taking 
botb ber bands in bis close, strong clasp. 

Sbe answered almost in a wbisper — 

'* Very mucb. How can I belp it ? But things are always 
worse in anticipation ; and " 

Sbe paused and lifted ber eyes to bis. The look spoke 
plainly the unuttered words, " There you will be with me." 
He bent down and pressed bis lips reyerently to the band be 
held. 

"Have no fear, Una," be said, "for the present or the 
future. I will not try to deceive you ; your name may not be 
perfectly cleared until Grantley Herbert's murderer is dis- 
covered; but I shall surely discover him." 

And Una knew tbat Max Caerlyon was not a man to speak 
like this from the over-confidence of love. 

Very beautiful the prisoner looked in ber deep weeds as 
she stood before that gazing throng, with a white, steadfast 
face, and pure clear eyes that could not be the windows of a 
guilty soul ; and the indictment sounded like some unseemly 
jest. This tender, fragile girl, so young, so "passing fair," 
with deHcate sensitive lips and deep soft eyes, a midnight 
murderess ! — the victim, too, her husband ! Could even hatred 
of him and love of another man — ^the strongest passions of our 
nature — have spurred her to so hideous a deed ? 

The Attorney-General, in opening the case for the prosecu- 
tion, felt that he was heavily weighted. His own opinion was 
in the prisoner's favour ; but bis legal duty bad. to be per- 
■Pormed, and to that he confined himself. He spoke briefly, 
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referring to the evidence of disagreement and unliappiness 
between the prisoner and her husband^ and maintaining that 
the eyidenee of alihi rested on the almost unsupported witness 
of the prisoner's own maid, since it could not be shown that 
Lady Una was not absent from Erdldoune between the evening 
of the — ^th September and the early morning of the day fol- 
lowing. How she reached Bramblemere was another question, 
in which, it must be allowed, the presumption was in the pri- 
soner's favour. Why, the Attorney-General continued, this 
lady, on the supposition of her guilt, should herself betray the 
secret of which thdre seemed so remote a chance of discovery, 
was certainly a mystery ; yet it was not without precedent. 
Persons had before now gone straight from the commission of 
a crime to the police and given themselves up, and such a 
contingency was more likely in the case of a young girl, who 
could not possibly be a hardened criminal, than in the case of 
a callous ruf&an. The prisoner, who seemed to be somewhat 
of a visionary, and strongly inclined to believe in supernatural 
influence, might have been struck with remorse when the crime 
was accomplished, and imagined herself in the power of some 
spiritual agency, by which she was, as it were, compelled to 
disclose her crime and make restitution ; or, in the frenzy fol- 
lowing the commission of the murder, she might have disclosed 
it, feeling that anything was better than to bear the burden of 
her crime. True, she had not made confession ; but might not 
the description of a fair-haired man, given by the prisoner, 
have been an afterthought? She would shrink at the last 
moment from incurring the penalties of a capital crime. In 
effect, the Attorney-General's speech was little more than a 
series of suppositions, as, in the nature of the case, it was 
bound to be. Max. Caerlyon whispered to his junior, ^^ Poor 
Sir James ! the burden of his song is, ' It might have been ! ' " 
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The police and medical evidence was called in succession ; 
but when Inspector Weldon had given his testimony, Mr. 
Caerlyon, in reply to the usual question of his opponent, rose 
and bowed. 

'* I will only ask you a few questions, Mr. Weldon," he said, 
addressing the witness with that gentle courtesy of manner for 
which he was noted. No man at the bar got more out of a 
witness than Max Caerlyon ; but he never bullied or brow- 
beat, after the not imfrequent custom of some eminent 
advocates. 

'* What impression was produced on your mind by the pri- 
soner's story, when she repeated it to you ? " 

'' That she was speaking the truth, sir." 

^* Did anything she said strike you as odd, or, let us say, 
suspicious ? " 

" Well, sir, I was a bit struck by her saying she could show 
the way to the Hollow, after she'd said she'd never been in 
shire in her life." 

** Did she say she knew the way in the manner of a person 
who spoke of some road with which she was acquainted ? " 

"Can't say she did, sir. It was a queer sort of manner, 
and she looked as if she was seeing something ahead of her, 
that nobody else could see." 

Caerlyon smiled. 

** I understand you," he said. ** Did the prisoner's manner, 
when her husband's body was found, strike you in any way 
as suspicious ? " 

** No, sir," replied the witness, bluntly. **I never see any 
one look less like a guilty person." 

The murmur, almost swelling to applause, that followed 
this reply showed very plainly that public feeling (as was 
only natural) was in Una Herbert's favour* 
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" That will do, thank you," said the courtly Q.O., bowing 
to the witness ; and Inspector Weldon stepped down. 

" Do you cross-examine Mr. Driscoll?" asked the Attorney- 
General, when the surgeon's examination in chief was con- 
cluded. 

" On one or two points — yes." 

Mr. Driscoll was a great surgeon, who dwelt in a West-end 
square in London, and his opinion on any subject within his 
province was of no small yalue. 

''I should like to ask you, Mr. Driscoll," Caerlyon began, 
"whether the position in which Mr. Qrantley Herbert's body 
was found lying was not, in your judgment, somewhat unusual, 
considering the circumstances of the murder ? " 

Mr. Driscoll, like many eminent medical practitioners, had 
an emphatic and rather abrupt mode of expressing himself. 
Both these characteristics were fully apparent in his reply — 
'*I consider it very remarkable that the body should have 
fallen in such a position, especially considering the manner in 
which it must have been, if I may say it, 'bundled' down 
the gully, a depth of nearly ihirty feet, encountering various 
obstacles in its passage. I should have expected the body to 
have been doubled up in some way, or more huddled together." 

Caerlyon bowed ; he had decidedly *' scored " in that answer. 
He continued— "Now, Mr. Driscoll, you know that the de- 
ceased was a tall, powerfully built man, weighing twelve stone 
in hf e, and you know that the distance the body was dragged 
was, by accurate measurement, thirty-three yards : is it your 
opinion that a young and slender woman, unaccustomed to 
physical exertion of that description, could drag that heavy 
body the distance named, and afterwards push it into the 
guUy?" 

** I should say not," returned Mr. Driscoll, looking a moment 
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at the prisoner. ** I should not like to insist that the feat was 
impossible to a woman, or rather girl, of the prisoner's phy- 
sique ; but I think it so improbable that only very strong 
collateral evidence would conyinee me she could do it." 

Again a murmur arose— louder and deeper. The judge 
frowned, the ushers cried ''Hush!" and there was silence 
again. 

"Another question, Mr. DriscoU," said Caerlyon, ''and I 
will release you. Would the prisoner have had physical 
strength for the blow that killed Mr. Grantley Herbert — ^a 
stab penetrating to the heart ? " 

"Again, I can't say 'impossible,' but highly improbable. 
The knife is a very sharp one, and the prisoner might be able 
to strike such a blow. I have examined her wrist : it is veiy 
small, but the muscles are strong and firmly knit, stronger 
than is usual with women in her rank of life. Still, I should be 
slow to believe that a woman's hand stabbed the deceased." 

" Thank you; that will do." 

" Mr. Harry Avenel ! " 

Una's pale cheek flushed for a moment as Mr. Harry Avenel 
stepped into the box, but Caerlyon bent down and whispered 
in German, "It is a house of cards ; don't let your heart fail 
you, my child." 

She gave him a quick, grateful look, that only he could see. 
How his words comforted and strengthened her ! 

The substance of Mr. Avenel's evidence has already been 
given, and need not be repeated. Piers Westenra, who fol- 
lowed, simply corroborated. Both witnesses were emphatic 
in maintaining that the figure they saw was of flesh and blood, 
and that she wore a long robe-like white garment, adorned 
with lace, her head being without covering. 

Caei^lyon, contrary to general expectations, did not cross- 
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examine either of these witnesses. He noticed that their 
evidence was not without its effect on some of the spectators. 

Laurence Desborough was next called, and, with manifest 
reluctance, took his place in the witness-box. 

The Attorney-General: **You knew the deceased, I be- 
Heve?" 

** I did. I may say I knew him intimately — ^latterly." 

** You had not known him long, then ? " 

'*, Nearly a year ; but during part of that time I was away 
from England." 

" You came to stay at Ercildoune in July last ? " 

'« I did." 

" And you and the deceased were on very friendly terms ? " 

"On friendly terms," the witness corrected. **It was by 
his request that I prolonged my stay at Ercildoune." 

** Now, Mr. Desborough, I must ask you whether your host 
and hostess were on affectionate terms. As a guest in the 
house, you must have had opportunities of observation." 

" You put to me a very painful question," said Desborough, 
in a low voice, "but I suppose I must reply to it. The 
deceased and his wife were certainly not on affectionate terms, 
but they never, to my knowledge, quarrelled. There was no 
harmony of tastes and sympathies between them. Mr. Her- 
bert was fond of racing and other sports, and the prisoner 
loved music and study." 

" Was she not given to the study of supernatural 
theories ? " 

"I know very little about these things. She always ap- 
peared to me to be of a highly imaginative and sensitive 
temperament ; she studied psychology a good deal, I believe, 
and had faith in second-sight and some kinds of spectral 
appearances." 
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" When did you last see the deceased alive? " 

" On the evening of the — ^th, the day before Dingwall Races." 

"You tried to dissuade him from going to these Eaces ? " 

*' I did ; at the request of the prisoner." 

** Had the prisoner, to your knowledge, any special reason 
for wishing her husband to be absent from these particular 
races?" 

''She seemed to be under an impression that some evil 
would happen to him." 

** Did it strike you as at all strange that she should ask 
your intercession ? " 

''Not at all. She knew, unhappily, that her husband 
would not be likely to yield to her wishes." 

"The prisoner and the deceased were, then, entirely es- 
tranged ? " 

"Entirely." 

" Did you ever, during your stay at Ereildoune, see or hear 
anything to lead you to conceive of any motive the prisoner 
might have for the crime charged against her ? " 

"Certainly not," returned Desborough, flushing slightly, 
and with a touch of indignation in his tone. 

"That will do— thank you." 

This closed the evidence for the prosecution, and Max 
Caerlyon again waived cross-examination. 

Every eye was fixed on the handsome advocate as he rose 
to make his speech for the defence, and Una looked at him a 
moment with a thriU of strangely mingled feelings, with — ^for 
the first time since her husband's death — a full and clear 
realisation of the changed relations between her and the man 
who was to vindicate her name from the charge of murder. 
He was hers now, and she was his ; there was no barrier 
between them. The crimson that swept over cheek and brow 
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would betray nothing to the spectators but the agitation 
natural under the circumstances ; for how much might depend 
on the words Max Caerlyon should speak ! 

Clear as a bell the silver voice of the famous advocate fell 
on tbe death-like silence — ^those melodious tones that could be 
persuasive or commanding at will, that could endue the driest 
of legal arguments with interest, and seemed specially suited 
to plead the cause of a young and beautiful woman. 

Caerlyon was a master of sarcasm, and he began by ridi- 
culing the speech of the Attorney-General. He thought he 
could demonstrate to the jury that his learned friend's ''might 
have beens " could not possibly have been, imless one more 
supposition were added to the list — the supposition that the 
prisoner was possessed of faculties which enabled her to defy 
the ordinary restrictions of time and distance. Now, let it 
be granted that the prisoner did intend to assassinate her 
husband, and let it be granted that she was not at Ercil- 
doune between the hours of 12 and 1 a.m., as sworn by her 
attendant, and was, in point of fact, in Dingwall Wood at the 
time ; how was the crime planned and carried out ? To begin 
with, the prisoner tried to dissuade her husband from going 
to the races ; whereas, according to the theory of the prose- 
cution, she particularly wished him to go. She even went so 
far as to ask a friend, Mr. Desborough, to use his influence, 
knowing how little influence she herself possessed with her 
husband This might be regarded as an elaborate piece of 
hypocrisy ; let that also be granted ; but the prosecution had 
next to combat three difficulties. First, how the prisoner was 
to know that her husband would be in Dingwall Wood; 
secondly, the precise time he would be there ; thirdly, how 
she contrived to reach Dingwall. There was not a particle of 
evidence to show that she knew there was a wood at Dingwall, 
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or had any aoquaintaace with shire. Yet, aocording to 

Ihe prosecution^ she must actually have known Dingwall 
Wood better than men who had lived in the district all their 
lives, for only one of the witnesses at the inquest had even 
heard of the gfully in which the body of the deceased was 
found. Well, then, to reach this wood, of which she had 
never heard, the prisoner, attired in a white-laced robe, and 
wearing neither cloak nor hat — ^the witnesses Avenel and 
Westenra were precise as to her attire — quitted Ercildoune, 
unperceived, and made her way to Bramblemere, seven miles 
distant, again unperceived. Did she walk, or did she ride ? 
If the latter, how had she obtained a horse without the 
intervention of a servant? And what had become of the 
horse ? Unobserved — though a woman of remarkable per^ 
twinel, and wearing a remarkable garb for traveUing — ^she 
entered the train at Bramblemere, and travelled to Dingwall, 
which she would reach about eleven. No one at the station 
noticed this beautiful woman in her white dressing-robe. She 
passed immolested through passengers and porters, and walked 
three miles across country to Dingwall Wood; there she 
watched for her husband, whom she knew (Heaven knows 
how !) would not only pass through the wood, but lose his 
way in it; the husband, whom she further knew (Heaven 
knows how !) would be sufficiently intoxicated to fall an ea^ 
prey to the knife. After this the prisoner returned to Ding, 
wall — a distance of three miles from the wood, be it remem- 
bered — and took train back to Bramblemere, thence reaching 
Ercildoune before 6 a.m. Now, the earliest train from 
Dingwall that stopped at Bramblemere did not reach the 
latter place until 8.30. Yet the prisoner was unquestionably 
at her own house more than two hours before that time, 
and she was unquestionably at Bosemeath, within a mile of 
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Bramblemere, at 6.30, as could be sworn to by no less than 
seven witnesses — ber maid wbo accompanied ber, the coach- 
man who drove her ; two of Mr. Westlake's servants who saw 
her ; Mr. WesHake, and he (the speaker) himself, to whom 
she related the singular vision that had been vouchsafed to 
her. There was not a particle of evidence to shpw that the 
prisoner at any time possessed, or had acquired possession of, 
a knife. In effect, the prosecution broke down from its own 
weakness, and the case would not be one whit strengthened 
though forty witnesses had seen the prisoner in Dingwall 
Wood. Yet he would go farther, and refer to the positive 
rebutting evidence — ^first, that of Doris Marchmont, who swore 
that her mistress was in her own dressing-room at the very 
time when she was asserted to be in Dingwall Wood. .The 
maid would also swear that the prisoner was then wearing a 
white dressing-gown, as described by the witnesses Avenel 
and Westenra ; that she seemed to be in a kind of trance, and 
went through a species of pantomime ; that she awoke from 
this trance with a piercing cry, and fell into a swoon, on re- 
covering from which she insisted on going to the magistrate, 
Mr. Westlake, making use of expressions indicating that some 
terrible calamity had overtaken Mr. Herbert. The prisoner's 
coachman, Walter Blake, would swear that he drove her to 
Rosemeath between 6 and 6.30 on the morning of the — ^th 
September. Mr. Westlake and he (counsel) would swear that 
the prisoner came to the former's house in a state of great 
agitation ; that she again appeared to have a kind of vision, 
and, being questioned, described her husband's murder, told 
where the knife was, and even described the position of the 
body. Now this last item could be no ''venture." Mr. Dris- 
coll, an eminent surgeon, had told the jury that the position 
of the body, considering the height from which it was thrown 
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down, was very remarkable ; nor oonld the prisoner have been 
describing what she actually saw, since it was impossible — 
owing to the thickness of the brambles and other overgrowth 
— for anything at the bottom of the golly to be seen from the 
top. Everything was found exactly as the prisoner had said. 
Nor was her description of the murder vague and general — ^as 
might be expected if it was an afterthought, but singal£u-ly 
dear and precise. Against all this overwhelming mass of 
evidence there was nothing but the evidence of two gentlemen 
who swore that they saw the prisoner in Dingwall Wood. 
Now, he did not for a moment impugn the good faith of these 
witnesses ; they had, besides, no conceivable motive for bring- 
ing a false accusation against a lady with whose very person 
they were imacquainted. There could be no doubt at all that 
they saw what they believed to be the figure of the prisoner, 
no doubt that they heard the cry which guided them to Dead 
Man's Hollow ; but they certainly did not see the prisoner in 
bodily presence— the form of fiesh and blood now standing at 
the bar. That was a startling thing to say (the speaker's keen 
eye instantly noted the effect his last words had produced), 
but he said it deliberately. Indeed, there was no choice in 
this case between a hypothesis that admitted the intervention 
of the supernatural, and the conviction that the two witnesses 
who swore that they saw the prisoner had wickedly perjured 
themselves for no reason that could be imagined. Nay, even 
then there would be difficulties to solve, for how came the 
agreement between the witnesses and the lady's-maid about 
the cry uttered by the prisoner and the dress she wore ? An 
immense deal had been said and written on the subject since 
the inquest, and it struck him' as a very strange thing that 
while not a few believed that the prisoner saw the murder in 
a vision or dream, they could not accept the supposition that 
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she could actually appear, in spirit or semblance, to indepen- 
dent witnesses, who knew nothing of her or of the murder. 
Did we, then, know so much of these mysteries that we could 
teU exactly where to draw the line, and say, '*So much is 
possible and even likely, but one step beyond it is utterly 
incredible?" Who should lay down hard and fast limits? 
Had it never been heard of before in the history of the himian 
race that at the moment when a man was in the spirit in a 
certain place, his semblance was visible to some one or more 
persons at that very spot ? Some of his hearers might smile 
to hear such an argument in a court of law ; but this was one 
of the many subjects on which it was well to dear our minds 
of prejudices. He did not attempt to explain the phenomena 
to which he referred ; that was impossible to any finite intelli- 
gence ; he could only insist that facts were matters of evidence, 
and a fact that had occurred even once might occur again — 
imless in its very nature isolated. He was prepared to call a 
witness in support of this part of his argument whose integrity 
was as well established as his learning and remarkable grasp 
of metaphysics. He referred to Dr. Nelson Midhurst. That 
eminent physician, whose profound researches into psychology 
entitled all he should say on the subject to the utmost respect, 
would bear witness to a case that had come within his own ex- 
perience, analogous, in essential particulars, to that which had 
involved the prisoner in so terrible a charge. It would be for 
the jury to weigh the value of such evidence ; but, Oaerlyon 
maintained, in one of the most brilHant perorations ever 
uttered by this master of oratory, his client was entitled to 
acquittal on the negative evidence alone, without touching the 
positive evidence in her favour, and putting aside altogether 
any plea founded on the belief that the witnesses Avenel and 
Westenra had seen a supernatural appearance. 
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It was impossible, for two or three minutes^ to repress the 
applause that burst forth irresistibly when Caerlyon coaduded 
his speech. It had been listened to throughout with breath- 
less attention. Una herself watched the play of the fine 
features and followed the terse argument with an interest 
so intense that her own personal stake in the issues was 
almost lost sight of. She forgot to look at the juiy, to note 
the effect produced on them ; she was entirely carried away 
by the speech and the speaker. But Max Caerlyon himself, 
if his love for Una Herbert gave to him an added inspira- 
tion, never for one moment forgot to mark how his words 
told on the judge and jury, and, as he proceeded, he saw 
that he had practically won his case, and while the throng 
in court applauded, and the ushers busied themselves to 
restore order, he bent down to Una, with throbbing heart, 
though outwardly calm, and whispered — 
'* The verdict is mine ! " 

The girl drew a quick breath. She felt almost dizzy for 
a moment. She dared not lift her eyes to the face of her 
(Successful advocate. She knew that her look would say too 
much, for they stood in ''the fierce white light " of a mul- 
titude's gaze. But Caerlyon discerned why the soft eyes 
drooped, and not even a look from them could have bemi 
sweeter to him than the fear that withheld it. 

"Do you think the juiy will stop the case?" asked his 
junior. 

''Yes; but they will hear some of the evidence. I want 
them to do so." 

The first witness called for the defence was Doris March- 
mont. 



CHAPTEE XXVn. 

Dfi. midhttbst's evidence. 

*' I have reached these lands hut newly 
From an ultimate dim Thnle — 
From a wild, weird clime that lieth, sublime, 
Out of Space — out of Time." 

The maid's evidence was given clearly and straightforwardly, 
and cross-examination did not shake her one tittle. She was 
followed by Eobert Westlake, who deposed to the prisoner 
coming to Bosemeath, and described what afterwards took 
place there. Then, somewhat to the surprise of many, 
Caerlyon called Dr. Nelson Midhurst. This witness was a 
man of about sixty-three or four, with a remarkably fine head, 
and keen, full grey eyes. 

Caerlyon began— 

"You have devoted a large share of attention. Dr. Mid- 
hurst, to the study of psychology ? " 

"I have for the last five-and-thirty years made it my 
special study." 

''You are a believer to some extent in what is called 
second-sight, or clairvoyance ? " 

*'I am. I have known several striking instances of it 
which have come under my personal observation." 

" How would you explain the circumstances related by the 
prisoner to the witness Mr. Westlake, and myself ? " 

'' I am clearly of opinion, to speak without technical defini- 
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tionBy that the prisoner was in a state of dairroyance, or what 
among the Highlanders of Scotland is called second-sight, and 
beheld in a species of vision a crime then actually taking 
place, or having taken place. Second-sight is sometimes pro- 
phetic, sometimes retrospective. The prisoner's experience is 
analogous to that of the woman who dreamt of the place 
where her daughter was murdered, and actually indicated the 
spot, and the body was found.* Hers was a dream, the 
prisoner's a waking vision — that is, the prisoner was not 
asleep, but in a state of trance ; but there is no substantial 
psychological difPerence between the two experiences." 

'* How, then, would you account for the appearance vouched 
for by the witnesses Westenra and Avenel, who swore to 
hearing a cry in the wood and seeing the prisoner ? " 

The witness smiled. "I do not profess," he said, "to 
account for it. I cannot say that I have met with a precisely 
similar case, but it is a by no means uncommon experience 
for uninterested or indifferent persons to receive a manifesta- 
tion which is withheld from those nearest and dearest. I may 
mention, -as an illustration, a case which has lately come 
under my observation. A Scotch gentleman — one of my 
patients — was abroad, but intending to come home ; his wife, 
then in England, sent to the servants at their seat in Scotland 
a message to prepare for their master's return. She was 
summoned a day or two later by the news that her husband 
had come home, but could not be found. "When she reached 
the house, she was told that the lodge-keeper had heard the 
clattering of hoofs on the road, and looking out saw his 

* Dr. Midhurst refers to the well-known case of Maria Marten, mur- 
dered in the ''Bed Bars/' in the year 1828. The Tictim^s mother saw 
in a viyid dream the place of the crime, although she had never in her life 
been in the neighbourhood. 
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master ride through the gates and up the drive to the house. 
He hastened to impart the news of the arrival, but the rider 
could not be found. The day the wife gained her home there 
came a telegrkm to say her husband had died abroad, at the 
time the servant not only saw him but heard his approach." * 

"You vouch for this story, Dr. Midhurst?" asked one of 
the jurymen. 

'* I do. There was no motive for imposture, and no groimd 
for supposing a case of optical and aural delusion." 

*' Still," said the foreman of the jury, '* the case differs from 
that of the prisoner in that your patient was not living at the 
time he was seen." 

** I allow the difference ; nor is that the only one. But the 
prisoner was not in a natural physical or psychical condition. 
Some might hold that her spirit was absent from the body at 
the time, and that the witnesses saw her actual self. This, 
I know, is a bold theory, yet one that I am personally nowise 
prepared to entirely discard. But however one may account 
for such phenomena as that sworn to by the witnesseerwho 
saw the prisoner in Dingwall; Wood, I have a faith, foimded 
on experience, in the existence of such phenomena." 

" Are yoix a spiritualist ? " 

Again the witness smiled. 

" Certainly not." 

" You do not think that what the witnesses Avenel and 
Westenra saw could have been an optical delusion ? " 

''Such an idea would contravene all tenable theories of 
medical science or metaphysics. The witnesses had never 
seen the prisoner ; they could not, therefore, have had her 
image stamped upon their brain. If they had seen simply a 

* This story was told me by a friend, who had it from the parties 
concerned — a Scotch family of ^od position. 
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female form^ it might have been possible to class the case 
among optical delusions ; but they saw a particular person, 
clothed as in fact the woman in the flesh was clothed, and this 

• 

particular person, or image, was that of the prisoner. To call 
this an optical delusion would be, to my thinking, a plunge 
into sheer absurdity in order to avoid facing a difficulty." 

Here the judge interposed, remarking that the real question 
was whether the evidence of alihi was sufficient to rebut that 
of the prosecution, and whether it was clearly proved that the 
prisoner could not, even without that evidence, have coih- 
mitted the crime charged to her. Did the jury wish to hear 
any more evidence as to fact ? 

The foreman replied at once — 

*'No, my lord. We have heard enough, and are ready 
now to consider our verdict." 

Caerlyon thanked his last witness, bowed, and sat down. 

The jury, without even quitting the box, gave their verdict 
—''Not Guilty." 

Even the judge was fain to give some latitude to the almost 
passionate applause that greeted the verdict ; but Una, who 
had been calm and composed all through, at least in looks 
and mien, now turned so deadly white that Caerlyon bent down 
to her anxiously, and Evelyn half started up in her place. 

*'No," the girl whispered, under her breath, "I shall not 
faint. Do not fear for me ; it is only because the tension is 
over — nothing more." 

She scarcely heard what the judge said to her, but she 
bowed her head in answer, and then turned to her cousin, 
Lord Damleigh, who, flushed and agitated, came up to lead 
her to her carriage. Some one else pressed forward to con- 
gratulate her, and she gave him her hand at once; it was 
Laurence Desborough. * 
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*' I never doubted the issue," he said, earnestly, '*butl 
must tell you how glad I am to see you free again." 

" I know you are," she answered, gratefully; '*but there 
must be many who believe me guilty." 

"No, no," Desborough and Lord Damleigh began in a 
breath ; but the girl shook her head, and only said to her 
cousin, ** Take me out quickly." 

But at that moment Caerlyon came up, and advised Una to 
wait awhile in the judge's room, for there was an immense 
crowd outside waiting to see her come out, and to cheer her ; 
and the girl-shrinking from any puhHc demonstration- 
gladly availed herself of the offered shelter. 

It was nearly two hours before she was able to get to the 
plain dark brougham which had been driven round to the 
judge's entrance ; and the coachman, by describing a circuit- 
ous route, managed to escape the still considerable crowd 
waiting in front of the court, and presently reached the country 
road. The people were not, however, wholly disappointed, 
for as Caerlyon' s carriage drove away, the famous advocate 
was seen and instantly recognised, and he received such an 
ovation as, had he foreseen it, he would certainly have con- 
trived to avoid. 

Laurence Desborough passed through the crowd almost 
unknown, scarcely noticed ; but he thought within himself, 
" I would not change places with Max Caerlyon, though he 
has genius and fame, and I have neither ; one thing is mine 
that he has not — Una Herbert's love."^ s 

Even as that thought framed itself into words in his heart, 
he felt himself somewhat roughly, jostled, andjlooking round, 
sharply, he saw a carriage which was unable to proceed owing 
to the pressure ; and the crowd were waving their hats and 
cheering lustily. A number of working men and others, 
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trying to get near the carriage, puslied tHeir way forwards 
unceremoniously, and so doing not only hustled Desborough, 
but actually forced him along with them until he was close to 
the brougham. Intensely angry with the mob, he struggled, 
but in vain, to free himself. His hat was knocked off and 
trampled upon, and he himself, now white with passion, was 
driven almost against the carriage door ; nor was his temper 
improved by seeing that one of the occupants of the brougham 
was Max Caerlyon. With a fierce oath Desborough aimed a 
blow with his umbrella at the man nearest to him, who, 
evading the blow, wanted to know — garnishing his question 
with sundry expletives — ^why he was thus assaulted. 

"You can have a dozen more like it, if you wish!" returned 
Desborough, who, in his wrath, seemed to have entirely for- 
gotten his dignity. ** A lot (rf blackguard roughs " 

Before he could complete his speech, Caerlyon had opened 
the carriage door, and called to him to enter the brougham ; 
and it was well for Desborough that he did so, for the latter 
stood in danger of being pretty freely handled by the crowd. 
There was nothing, on the face of it, in this little episode 
that either Max Caerlyon or Laurence Desborough should 
attach to it the smallest importance, yet when Laurence Des- 
borough, in his rage, abnost sputtered out those few words 
above recorded, Mr. Caerlyon's quick ear had caught some- 
thing particularly worthy of note — something that there was 
no danger of his forgetting — something that made him feel 
quite grateful to the rough fellows who had caused Laurence 
Desborough to forget himself. 



\ 



OHAPTEE XXVIU. 

ON THE TRAIL. 

In a room in the Herbert maiision in Whitehall Gardens 
Lady Una sat, a few days after the trial, and Max Caerlyon 
stood opposite to her. Yery fragile she looked in her sombre 
garments, and her face showed traces of all she had gone 
through ; yet there was something that lay deep in the soft 
shadowed eyes, something in the lines of the sweet, firm 
mouth, that told a keen observer she was a happier woman 
to-day than she had been three months ago. 

Caerlyon was speaking, and she listened with earnest 
attention. 

" I received back this morning," he said, *' the letter I 

intrusted to A , the expert. He cannot discover the clue. 

He tells me he believes it is merely a private cypher agreed 
upon between two persons, and having really no clue at 
all. This may or may not be, but I will not be bajfled. In 
my lexicon ' there's no such word as fail.' I shall study it 
closely and constantly — as much as inevitable work will 
permit — and I am certain that in the end I shall solve the 
mystery." 

"Max," said Una, gently, "you must spare yourself. 
Deeply as I long to discover the truth, I would not do it at 
any cost to you." 

The man's dark eyes flashed, but he said, quietly — 
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" You need not fear for me, Una. No work will ever kill 
me. I have set my life upon the cast, and I will win. 
Now, as to your movements. You are going away for a 
while, you say ? You are wise, for you need rest and change. 
Where are you going ? " 

" Do you know that I have hardly decided yet ? I thought 
of Sorrento." 

"That would do, and is within easy reach of London, if 
you are wanted. I do not want you to go to one of those 
places which, if not remote as to distance, are almost cut 
off from posts, rail, and telegraph. I might require to com- 
municate with you." 

" Is Sorrento farther than you wish ? " 

'* No ; but if you leave it, let me know always where to 
find you. Shall you be long away ? " 

Strive to suppress it as he would, there was a wistf ulness 
in his tone that struck her sensitive ear. A slight colour 
flitted across her cheek as she answered — 

*' Perhaps for two months ; it may be longer." 

Two months ! It seemed a long, weary time to both to be 
apart, debarred even from the solace of letters. And yet it 
was better so. Caerlyon was too much master of himself 
to betray any emotion. He only asked, *' Does Miss Bar- 
rington go with you ? " 

'* Yes, she made me promise to take her." 

'* I am glad of that. Of course, you would not have gone 
alone in any case, but it is so much more pleasant to have 
your favourite companion with you." 

Una said "Yes" slowly, as though she was thinking of 
something else. Suddenly she looked up into Caerlyon's 
face. 

" I shall not be imiversally acquitted," she said, abruptly. 
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"Many will believe that I was privy to that crime — that 
I had an accomplice." 

'* There are people," said Caerlyon, **who will have a 
victim, though a very army of facts were arrayed against 
them; there are minds that revel in believing a woman 
could shed her own husband's blood; but you must not 
suffer such things to trouble yoxir peace, Una." 

**I wish I could help it," she said, restlessly. '* I know 
the worthlessness of such opinions, and yet they wound me. 
I must struggle against that feeling, and, perhaps, when I 
am more myself again, I shall have more strength to combat 
what I know is a weakness." 

'' You give it too harsh a name. Do not take yourself to 
task. Time and change of scene will, I trust, do their work 
without any effort from you." 

Time that parted her from him ! Change to scenes in which 
he had no place ! She smiled in answer ; but her heart said, 
*'If you could be with me, the whole world would fade into 
nothingness. Now the days wiU be weary, and the sun will 
scarcely seem to shine, even at Sorrento." 

Caerlyon made a move to go. 

"I have work waiting for me," he said, ''and I must not 
detain you, either. When do you propose to leave London ? " 

" Not before next week." 

" Then I shall see you again, to say adieu. Good-bye now. 
Gk)d keep you ! " 

He held her hand a moment, and then went out, and drove 
to his chambers in the Temple. He felt little inclination for 
work this afternoon, but work had no mercy on him. It had 
to be done, and -done it was. At seven o'clock he was his own 
master — ^for to-night, at any rate. He pushed from him the 
brief he had been reading, and sat for some minutes in deep 
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thought. Then he rose, threw on his hat and overcoat, and 
left his chambers. 

Instead of turning his steps northward, however, he kept 
straight along Fleet Street and the Strand, till he came to a 
street near Charing Gross. Down this he turned, and knocked 
at the door of a private house near the end. 

^*Mr. Karslake?" he said, briefly, to the severe-looking 
man in black who in a moment appeared. 

The servant bowed, knocked at a baize-covered door close 
by, and, in answer to a **Come in," opened the door and 
ushered the visitor into the presence of Mr. Eobert Karslake, 
Private Inquiry Agent. 

That gentleman — a clean-shaven, shrewd-looking individual 
— ^looked up from some papers he was reading, and, as the 
door closed, rose respectfully. 

**Mr. Caerlyon," he said, bowing. "Glad to see you, sir." 

''No doubt," said the other, smiling, and seating himself. 
*' I have come to you, Karslake, because I can trust both 
your wits to discover and your discretion to conceal. You 
know I have no great faith in detectives as a rule." 

'* No, sir, I know. I am honoured by your confidence." 

''I am going to give you a difficult business, Karslake; 
and mind, every jot and tittle must be done by yourself per- 
sonally. I will have no third person intervening. That is a 
sine qud non,*^ 

" I understand, sir. You may rely on me. Is it this Ding- 
wall case, sir?" 

''Yes," said Max Caerlyon, '*it is the Dingwall case." 

" A queer pitch that," said the detective,- thoughtfully. " I 
wish I could see daylight through it." 

''You cannot?" 

Karslake looked up sharply. 
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''No, sir. Can you?" 
"Maybe." 

" You beat me, Mr. Caerlyon, at my own trade." 
'' You would not be the first man so beaten, eh, Karalake ? 
Especially in your trade." 

" Tbat's too bad, sir. But I'll own there's truth in it." 
'' There certainly is. You fellows often go too much in 
beaten tracks. However, you don't, or I should not have come 
to you. So enough of chaff, and now to business." 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

HOME AGAIN. 

" How have I lived without thee P How 
Is life both lost and found in thee F " 

— Lord LytUm. 

Lady Una Hebbebt left England about the middle of October. 
Laurence Desborough. had called to bid her farewell on the 
eve of her departure, and he took care to veil from her the 
faintest glimpse of his real feelings, comporting himself 
admirably in the r6U of sincere friend and weU wisher, and 
it never even flashed across Una's mind that these purely 
'^ friendly" sentiments nught not be so real as they appeared. 
Perhaps the preoccupation of her own feelings helped to 
blind her; but, as has been seen, her keenness of mental 
vision failed her where, with the vast majority of women, it 
is most penetrating. 

Meanwhile the Dingwall murder continued to occupy pens 
and tongues, but the detectives were baffled at every point. 
They had utterly failed to discover any trace of the man who 
was seen with Qrantley Herbert at the races, nor had the 
smallest tittle of fresh evidence cropped up. The controversy 
on the supernatural problems involved assumed the character 
of a paper warfare, and*spirits were repeatedly invoked to 
furnish some hints in regard to the assassin of Herbert. Thisy 
however, the spirits declined to do, either through inability 
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or imwillingness, so there was no help from that quarter. 
Dingwall Wood, endowed with a perilous fame, became the 
prey of the *' profane vulgar," and its erewhile deserted 
recesses were visited by such immense numbers of carious 
sightseers that Squire ToUemache's ghost must certainly have 
been driven away to *^ fresh fields and pastures new," since 
no spectre with a proper sense of the fitness of things could 
haunt a locality so vulgarised by irreverent crowds. Had it 
been possible, excursionists would have picnicked in the gully 
down which the murdered man's body was thrown. Failing 
this, they lunched as near the edge as they safely could, and 
ate their cheese and drank their ginger-beer, with a ghoulish 
relish, on the scene of a ghastly and terrible crime ! 

Lady Una, in her foreign retreat, had the English papers 
sent to her, and was kept by them and by the letters of her 
friends au conrant with all that went on at home. In some 
quarters it was hinted that the man who was seen with Her- 
bert at the races was a lover of his wife's, and that her 
description of the murderer was a purposely misleading one ; 
others adverted to the evidence of the two gentlemen who 
had seen Una in the Wood, and implied that their minds 
would be more satisfied if the assassin could be brought to 
justice. Una's sensitive spirit was sorely wounded by these 
things. It seemed to her a horrible thing to be thought 
capable of murder, even by people for whose opinion she 
had no respect ; and perhaps, if there had been no motive to 
induce her to return to England, she might have prolonged 
her stay abroad even to years. A motive there was, however, 
the strongest that can spur the will of man or woman. Ere 
two months were out she was growing weary of the exile 
from Max Caerlyon. Was it sin, she asked herself, to feel 
so ? Should not her husband's tragic death have caused all 
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Buch feelings to be set aside until a full year had gone by ? 
But an innate sense of justice taught her that she was seeking 
needlessly to burden her conscience. Unseemliness, if not 
sin, there would be in admitting any man as a wooer within 
so short a period of a husband's death, no matter how little 
worthy that husband had been of love or respect. But how 
can we recall a love already given ? How can we bid it stand 
aside in our hearts ? And had this been possible, did Una 
owe it to the memoiy of Grantley Herbert to crush down a 
pure and ennobling love for his sake, who in his life had not 
even been faithful to his marriage vows? Bather, if she 
must reproach herself, she thought, let it be that even while 
under the influence of the first horror induced by that awful 
death, there was a vague, unacknowledged — ^nay, unconscious 
— sense of relief. She could look back afterwards upon those 
hours and recognise that truth — ^not grasped at the time — ^that 
miserable truth for a wife to read written in her own heart ; 
and yet even in this was she sinning ? If Max Caerlyon had 
never crossed her path she must have known the sense of 
freedom ; she must have felt that she had been in prison, but 
now she could breathe the pure, fresh air of the moimtains ; 
she had been chained, but now the shackles had fallen from 
her wrists ; she had been daily wounded, and now she would 
be wounded no more ; she woke every morning to dread the 
day, to think of the awful future with despair ; now there was 
hope ; the coming year might hold more than peace — even 
happiness — for her. 

There are mighty facts of human nature, against which the 
axioms of conventionality shiver like blown glass. You can- 
not make the hearts of men and women beat, like a metro- 
nome, to whatever time you choose to set for them. Grantley 
Herbert had forced his wife to know marriage only as a most 
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cruel bondage ; and though that bondage ended with a tragedy, 
she could not grieve for her freedom. 

Una had had no message from Max Caerlyon. lie had 
made no discovery that rendered it necessary to write to her, 
and he was too loyal to make to himself any excuse to com- 
municate with her. But one day, in the second week in 
December, a letter was put into his hands which made his 
heart leap within him, and he kissed the letter before he 
opened it. It was brief and business-like. 

" Deab Me. Caerlyon,— I leave here for London to-morrow 
morning. I hope to be in London on Friday evening. 

" Faithfully yours, **Una Herbert." 

Not a superfluous word, only such a letter as might have 
been written to one's steward, or legal adviser, or any one ; 
but Max Caerlyon pressed it to his lips many times before he 
locked it up. Was it not her writing — ^however meagre the 
substance of the communication? And he knew that her 
heart said a thousand things her pen must not trace ; and did 
it not tell him that she was coming home again — ^that he 
should see her once more ? How he should coimt the hours 
between to-day and Friday night ! for though he should not 
see her then, she would be nearer to him, in the same city, 
and soon — ^very soon — ^he would see her. Aye, he must see 
her ; no excuse was needed here. Yet he shrank from the 
task he had set himself. He had thought it over, weighed 
it in all its bearings, and still there seemed to him no other 
way. His heart rebelled passionately against the decree ; 
but for her own sake he must noj consider the pain both 
would suffer. She might easily take a fatal step, and if that 
step were taken, the murder of Qrantley Herbert might be 
added to the long roU of undiscovered crimes. 



CHAPTBE XXX. 

A ITINmNG GAME. 

Onoe more Una Herbert was in London. She had taken up 
her residence in Whitehall Gardens; and Laurence Des- 
borough, who had been in the country or abroad during the 
greater part of the time she had been absent, returned to town 
the Sunday after her arrival. 

Dare he, he asked himself, venture to call upon her soon ? 
True, she would be living in great seclusion, but was not he a 
privileged friend — ^in her heart more than a friend ? Surely 
she would be glad to see him ; at any rate, he would not offend 
against the laws of good taste by calling. 

On Tuesday morning, therefore, he betook himself to White- 
hall Gardens, and as luck (or fate) would have it, he met 
Caerlyon in Whitehall on his way. 

** Ah, Mr. Desborough! " said the latter, holding out his 
hand, " when did you return to town ? " 

** On Sunday. I am going to pay my respects in Whitehall 
Gardens. Have you not called yet ? " 

** Nay ; you are the older friend, you know. I hardly like 
to call so soon ; and I am very busy, too." 

*' I thought you might have had some legal business ? " 

*'I wish I had ; but the mystery remains a mystery still. 
The police are as far off as ever from any clue." 

*' So I understand," said Desborough. " It is not always 
true that * murder will out.' " 
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'* True ? it is one of the most foolish of proverbs. Adieu! 
I must be off, and you, no doubt, are in a hurry." 

And each man went his separate way. 

"Hm! " muttered Desborough, as he walked on, "if he 
were a lover he would have made some excuse to call upon 
Una before this. Excuses were ready to his hand. Busy ! and 
he has not seen hbr for three months ! There must be some one 
else in the way ! Certes, my Lady Una is not his lady-love.*' 

The trap had been well laid, and Laurence Desborough, 
astute though he was, had fallen into it. 

Una received him cordially, forcing herself to do this 
because she believed she owed him a debt of gratitude ; her 
sense of justice, too, forbade her to yield to a dislike which 
was simply instinctive, and had no warranty in reason ; and 
Desborough read far more in her manner than any unpreju- 
diced onlooker would have seen ; for if love be blind, selfish 
passion is not only blind also, but lacks even the perceptions 
that to some extent are as eyes to the sightless. Desborough 
was, however, too discreet to betray by a word, a look, or a 
tone that his feelings were more than friendly. He knew that 
to do so might give grievous offence; moreover, he did not 
intend Una, or any one else, to suspect that he had loved 
Herbert's wife during her husband's lifetime. He did not 
remain more than half an hour in the house ; but when he 
took his leave, it was with an invitation to call again. 

"I do not, of course," said she, "go out or receive; but 
friends I am always pleased to see." 

And Desborough went on his way rejoicing, while Una, 
left alone, clasped her hands before her face and whispered — 
"Oh, why does not hs come? Four days at home, and I 
have not seen him yet ! " 

Alas ! for Desborough's hopes ! Even dislike of him was 
forgotten in the longing to see his rival ! 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

" THE EYES OF YOXJB SOUL." 

, . . " But viewlesdy 
Walk'd spirits at her side." 

— Willis. 

"Mb. Gaeblyon, my lady, wishes to know if you are dis- 
engaged?" 

It was about eleven o'clock in the morning following Des- 
borough's visit to Whitehall Gardens, when a footman entered 
tbe drawing-room witb this message. 

Una was sitting alone, looking over some music — ^for she 
was rarely idle, and her heart bounded within her at the 
servant's words ; but she said, quietly — 

** Show Mr. Caerlyon up here, James." And then, when 
the man was gone, she pressed her hand tightly over her 
bosom, as if she could thereby still the wild beating of her 
heart or crush its passionate joy. 

The door opened and closed behind Max Caerlyon, and Una 
rose to go forward and meet him ; but she trembled so much 
that she was fain to pause, while the ordinary words of greet- 
ing she had meant to utter died on her lips, and she could only 
stretch out her hands to him with the action of welcome, with 
far more than welcome in her eloquent silence, in her chang- 
ing colour and quivering ILps* Caerlyon had schooled himself 
sternly for this meeting ; but perhaps if Una had been able 
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to preserve perfect self -command, his might have giyen way ; 
in her weakness there was an appeal to his honour, which, to 
such a man, was irresistible. 

He clasped the little hands in his own, and pressed his lips 
upon them, and if words of mere friendship failed him as they 
had failed her, at least he spoke none that could give her pain 
or offence, and it was only for a few moments that he even so 
far yielded to the passion of happiness in his heart. 
Una, too, quickly recovered herself. 

*' I am so glad to see you," she said, gently withdrawing 

her hands from his, ** I half thought of asking you to come." 

*' And I should have waited till you wrote, dear Lady Una, 

but that I found it necessary to see you at once, and I ventured 

to call early in the hope that you might not be interrupted." 

'* You have something to tell me? " said the girl, wistfully. 
'* We shall not be interrupted at this time, certainly." 

" Something to tell you," said Caerlyon, ** and something to 
ask of you." 

He placed her in afauteuil near the fire, but he did not sit 
down by her ; he drew back a few steps, and stood by the 
mantelpiece. He had set himself a most difficult task, one 
which must of necessity try his self-control to the uttermost ; 
yet he had faced that task resolutely, setting before hiTn the 
great issues at stake, and refusing to be baffled, even by his 
knowledge of the terrible sacrifice he must ask from Una, the 
agony he must endure in her obedience to his wish. He spoke, 
after a few moments' silence, almost abruptly, watching Una's 
face keenly. 

** Did not Laurence Desborough call here yesterday ? " 
" Yes," said Una, a little wonderingly. " Why ? " 
Caerlyon ignored the question, and put one instead, of his 
own. 
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"Did he stay long?" 

'* About half-an-lioiiry I think. He was very Mnd — ." There 
was an accent of hesitation in her last words which Caerlyon 
at once noticed. 

"Very kind," he repeated; "but — ^what is the arrive 
pensde ? " 

" I feel so ungrateful," said Una. " I cannot like him. I do 
not know what it is in him that repels me. But he was a good 
friend to — ^to Grantley and to me. I do feel grateful to him ; 
but, you know, there are some people to whom you had rather 
not be under an obligation. I don't think you trust Mr. Des- 
borough, do you ? " 

" How did you find ihat out. Lady Una ? " 

" You admit it ? I did not find it out exactly. It was an 
impression I had when you first met him." 

" You were right. I did not trust him." 

" He moved a little, pushing some ornament out of his way. 
Then he said, in an altered tone — 

" By the way, I have not as yet been able to make any- 
thing out of that cypher ; but I have no doubt of ultimate 
success." 

Una looked at him steadily. " What do you mean? " she 
said, drawing her breath heavily, with a strange chill 
feeling creeping through her veins. "It is not your way to 
jump from one subject to another. Why do you keep me in 
suspense?" 

' * Forgive me. Do you think, then, that there is some connec- 
tion between my questions and what I have just told you? " 

" There must be some connection in your thought. What 
is it?" 

" Do you remember," said Caerlyon, " what you asked me 
in the prison at Bisworth ? " 
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'' Yes." 

*'I told you I had no actual suspicion, and I had not — 
though I had a feeling closely akin to suspicion. A small cir- 
cumstance more than confirmed that feeling." 

As he paused, Una rose to her feet, her face very pale, her 
eyes fuU of a vague horror. 

" Whom is it you suspect ? " she said, as if half anticipating 
the answer. 

'* Laurence Desborough." 

*' Laurence Desborough ! " 

The name, deliberately uttered by his lips, fell mechanically 
from hers. She stood quite still, looking at him with deepen- 
ing horror in her eyes, holding her breath. Then, quite sud- 
denly, a change swept over her face, and she said impetuously, 
''Impossible ! Impossible ! " 

" Why impossible ? Because it was not his face and form 
you saw ? Let that rest for a moment — ^unless that is your 
only reason for using the word ' impossible.' " 

*' It is not," cried the girl, almost passionately ; ''he could 
not be guilty of so hideous a crime! And why should he 
commit it ? What could be his motive ? He was Gfrantley's 
friend ! " 

"Lady Una," said Oaerlyon, gently, "I look at human 
motives as a man of the world : you as a young girl, whose 
experience is of necessity limited, and whose nature is too 
pure to think readily of evil. I do not think that it was for 
Grantley Herbert's sake Desborough was so willing to prolong 
his stay at Ercildoune." 

It was not possible to misunderstand the drift of those words. 
The blood rushed to Una's cheeks, hitherto so pale. 

" You mean," she faltered, " that it was for — for my 
sake ? " 
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** For your sake — ^yes." 

** But why should you tliink so? You hardly saw him with 
me, and I — I know I am foolish in these things ; but must I 
not have seen, could any woman fail to see, if he thought 
more of me than was consistent with my honour and his ? He 
was always to me a friend; there was not a look, a tone, 
that could give offence. Why should you suspect him ? " 

" All that you have said," returned Caerlyon, '* does not 
shake my suspicion. Laurence Desborough is not the man to 
show his hand prematurely. He would not be mad enough 
to proffer a dishonouring suit to you ; nor would he allow you 
to g^ess that his feelings for you were warmer than those of 
friendship. Sit down and listen to me, and I will place my 
case before you. Of course I may be wrong ; but I will teU you 
frankly that I am almost convinced, in my own mind, that I 
am on the right track in suspecting this man." 

Una sat down. 

** Go on," she said ; she felt as if she were in a night- 
mare. 

*'I own," said Caerlyon, *'that my first grounds of suspi- 
cion were slight, especially, as one might think, for a lawyer. 
They were likelihoods, not evidence, assisted by a feeling of 
distrust — a strong feeling of distrust — with regard to Des- 
borough himself. An honourable man might have yielded to 
the temptation of lingering imder the roof of a beautiful 
woman whose husband — additional temptation — flung her 
recklessly into his constant society " 

His eyes drooped a moment, his cheek coloured as he spoke, 
for had he himself been free from this weakness ? But he went 
on with scarcely a pause : 

*' Nay, more, a man might try to lure a woman from her 
allegiance, and yet never dream of committing crime to reach 
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what he covets ; but the question is, was Laurence Des- 
borough the man to yield the object desired, when the only 
road to it lay through the door of a crime, or to commit the 
crime ? If the latter, he would be careful to conceal any feel* 
ings that would supply a motive for crime ; besides, having 
before his eyes the knowledge that any self-betrayal would 
insure his banishment from your presence, which would be 
fatal to him in every way, his hope must have been to so 
influence you that your affection was unconsciously given to 
him. And if he is guilty of that murder, he must have 
wrought the deed in the full conviction that he had gained 
your love, or at any rate so far gained it that victory was all 
but his." 

An almost fierce flash leapt into the girl's violet eyes ; but 
she did not interrupt. Caerlyon went on. 

"Now, let me turn to certain facts. First of these is, that 
the murder was evidently committed by some one who not only 
knew of the wood, but knew its recesses. It is just possible 
that the assassin, seeking to hide the body, may have acci- 
dentally discovered the gully — ^just possible, if your vision 
(we will so call it for the present) is ignored ; but I cannot 
ignore that, and from what you saw, it is plain that the man 
who stabbed your husband knew well where to conceal his 
victim." 

"But," cried Una, "the face I saw was not the face of 
Laurence Desborough; and he could not have known the 
wood so intimately. He was bom in London, and never 
visited the Midlands until he came to Ercildoune." 

"So he says," replied Caerlyon, unmoved. "I will come 
by-and-bye to the first of your objections ; as for the second, 
I am strangely mistaken if Desborough is not a Midland 
man." 
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'* You cannot detect it in his speecli," said Una, quickly. 

' ' Not in his habitual speech. He must have left the country 
when a lad or young man. He has lost his native accent, and 
haying a good ear, he has doubtless taken pains to banish the 
smallest provincialisms from his tongue. But on the day of 
your trial, as I was driving away from the town-hall, the 
crowd, pushing forward to cheer me, hustled Desboroughj.and 
he was carried along by the press till he was close to the car- 
riage. His hat was knocked off, and he was pushed about 
without ceremony. He completely lost his temper ; he was 
purple with rage, and at such times, as'on a deathbed, the 
accent of childhood will often return, though it may have been 
absent, even forgotten, for years. Desborough struck a fellow 
near him, with his umbrella, and the man turned round and 
wanted to know why the blow was given. Desborough, almost 
stuttering with passion, retorted * You can have a dozen more 

if you wish,' adding * a lot of blackguard roughs ' 

Now, you know the pronunciation given in the Midlands to 
the 'u' sound, as in 'done,' 'dozen,' 'tough,' and so on. 
Desborough gave both those words ' dozen ' and ' rough ' the 
Midland, not the London, pronunciation. No ' Londoner bom 
and bred ' could have been guilty of that provincialism." 

That horrible chill feeling was creeping through Una's 
veins again. She hid her face for a moment, shuddering. 

"My poor child," said Caerlyon, softly, /'would that I 
could spare you!" 

"No, no," she said, dropping her hands, and lifting her 
head resolutely, " let me hear you to the end." ^ 

" You follow me," Caerlyon continued, " that the discovery 
of Desborough's real birth has a very special significance, 
because he has distinctly asserted, not only that he is a Lon- 
doner, but — with an extraordinary care in guarding against 
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discovery or suspicion — ^that he has not even been in the 
Midlands. It is not often, though it is sometimes, for a good 
reason, that a man takes such pains to conceal his identity ; 
but it is clear that, for some reason, Desborough (whose name 
must be assumed) poses in a^f alse character. This leads to 
the next step — the very strong inference that he is disguised. 
It must have struck you — not, of course, with any idea of 
suspicion — as a strange thing that Desborough should be 
shaved as clean as a monk. A trifle in itself, perhaps. I 
thought so myseK when I first saw the man. I noticed it also 
as singular (but no more) that with such black hair and, so 
swarthy a skin he should have light eyes ; but when one sus- 
pects a man, many * trifles ' assume importance. Now, we 
know how great a change is made in a man's face by the 
growth of a beard and moustache when not previously worn, 
or by dean shaving when he has been in the habit of letting 
his hair grow. What if Desborough's skin is stained and his 
hair dyed ? What if he is not, as he seems to be, a dark, but 
a fair man, who once wore hair on his face, but, the better to 
disguise himself, has shaved it ? You follow me ? You see 
the point to which I am trying to lead you ? '' 

Una had listened to every word with an intense and breath 
less interest. Even her heart hardly seemed to beat as she 
followed Oaerlyon, step by step, till hQ reached this culmi- 
nating point. Then she half rose, and for the first time during 
this interview, looked straight into Caerlyon's eyes. 

" You mean," she said, slowly, not removing her steadfast 
gaze, '* that t^e man I saw face to face that morning between 
midnight and dawn, was Laurence Desborough ? " 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

OMNIA YINOIT AMOB. 

** LoTe, I speak to your heart. 
Your heart that is always here.*' 

Casblyon bowed his head, and for some moments neither he 
nor Una spoke. Una first broke the silence. 

** How could that be ? " she said, in the same manner in 
which she had last spoken. ''Whether in such a case as 
mine, the spirit leaves the body, or it is a yision, still, one 
sees men and women as we knew them — ^not as they ^ere 
under an outward personality we never knew." 

'' That is generally so, I know ; but need it be invariable ? 
Even you might say. Why go out of the way to construct a 
theory when, even if Desborough is guilty of this crime, he 
may have actually done the deed by another man's hands ? 
But there are too many obstacles to such an idea. One must 
assume that the hired assassin knew the ground thoroughly. 
He had the appearance of a gentleman, therefore he could 
hardly have been a 'hired' assassin. Lastly, Desborough 
would never have put himself in another man's power. I 
have spoken of what you saw as a vision ; but I do not incline 
to so consider it. If it were so, then Mr. Avenel and his 
friend must also have seen a vision — an tmlikely coincidence. 
I prefer to think that you^ being then in a species of trance, 
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your spirit was actually present in Dingwall Wood ; that that 
spirit, divorced from all the trammels of flesh and of sense, 
saw, not Laurence Desborough — that is, not the man your 
bodily eyes knew — ^not the man as he would have appeared 
had you seen him with bodily eyes, but the man as he was— as 
at least he would have been, undisguised — spirit beholding 
spirit, if I may so express it ? Do you imderstand me ? " 

Una had grown very white, and trembled visibly as she 
said, under her breath, * * Yes, I understand — a strange theory I ' ' 
She put both hands to her head. '' I cannot grasp it all yet,'' 
she added; *4t seems to press on my brain. Why did you 
keep it from me so long ? " 

"I would have kept it from you still," said Caerlyon, "to 
spare you pain, and to guard against Desborough discovering 
that he was suspected, but that I And myseK compelled to tell 
you, because I can do nothing now without your help." 

"ifyhelp?" 

" Of that presently," said Caerlyon, a Httle hurriedly. 
"First, do my suspicions appear to you unreasonable, or do 
you share them ? " 

" You compel me to see as you see," Una answered. " Only 
I felt dazed, stunned, as if it could not be — ^this black guilt, 
this awful treason, this hypocrisy. I was grateful to him, I 
believed him a good friend to Grantley." She started abruptly 
to her feet. " Do you mean," she said, trembling hke a leaf 
from excitement, " that when he promised me he would urge 
Orantley not to go to Dingwall, he then rather urged him 
to go— that he meant then to take his life, for my wretched 
sake?" 

" My child, try to be calm ! " He took her hands and gently 
placed her in the fauteuil again. "It may seem," he went 
on, " as if I had scarcely suflGlcient ground for such a sus- 
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picion as I entertcun ; but meagre as the case is legally, it is 
morally, I think, enough to justify me in leaving no stone 
unturned to gain substantial evidence. Let us put aside for a 
time psychological theories, remembering, nevertheless, that 
the fair-haired man you saw had light g^ey eyes, and Des- 
borough's eyes also are light grey, and let me recall to you 
one or two other things that I have not yet spoken of. Has 
it never struck you, Una, that the friendship existing between 
Herbert and Desborough was a rather strange one, consider- 
ing the dissimilarity of their tastes and pursuits ? The theory 
that opposites agree best is a very false one. Friendship 
— ^more, the strongest love — may exist between persons who 
differ in many things — who, to a superficial observation, 
differ in all or most. But, depend upon it, where there is 
really love^ friendship, or any tie of association, there must 
be sympathy in essentials. Now, what apparent sympathy 
was there between Mr. Herbert and Laurence Desborough? 
Herbert was an enthusiastic sportsman; he loved racing, 
hunting, and shooting, and was a gambler also, on the turf 
and off it; all his friends were men of the same calibre, 
except Desborough, and he had not one taste in common with 
the man over whom he had obviously considerable influence. 
Their friendship began, according to Desborough, last April, 
and yet they seem to have at once taken to each other, and 
were much together in town, and Herbert liked his new 
acquaintance so much that he asked him to Ercildoune, and 
urged him to stay on and on. I confess I do not find it pos- 
sible to believe that Desborough was really so opposed to your 
husband in all his tastes and pursuits as he seemed to be." 

* * I did not think of all these things," said Una, slowly, " but 
they seem very clear to me now you put them before me. 
Go on." 
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" My own impression is," Caerlyon continued, ''that Des- 
borough and Mr. Herbert knew each other before last April, 
and that, for some reason of his own, Desborough did not 
wish this fact to be known. Ever since you left England I 
have had in my pay the best private detective in London, a 
man I know well. I wanted to discover all about Desborough, 
his antecedents, habits, associates. I have long doubted the 
existence of that unde, on whose deathbed he was supposed 
to wait so dutifully, but up to the present I have been baffled. 
Desborough has been out of London, and though he has been 
followed and watched, no compromising evidence has been 
obtained. He is a man never off his guard ; he never relaxes 
his vigilance. He, perhaps, thinks it possible — ^though not 
probable, for I have never suffered him to imagine that I sus- 
pect him — ^that he is watched, and he wears the mask always. 
He is playing a deep game — playing for a high stake. He does 
not doubt of success, and when success is his he can afford to 
indulge his real tastes ; then, even if you should suspect him, 
you will be hand-tied. You coidd not bring your husband 
to the gallows." 

"He my husband!" Una whispered, shuddering. "For- 
give me. Go on ! " 

"Now," said Caerlyon, "he has returned to London — as 
the moth to the candle, for you are here, and Karslake, the 
detective, may be able to make some discoveries about him. 
He has tried, hitherto in vain, to trace Desborough to Ding- 
wall ; but I am convinced that the man with slouched hat 



seen with Herbert was Desborough, and I am convinced that 
the name he bears now is no more his own than the character 
he assimies. My next inquiries — and these I shall make per- 
sonally — will be in and about Dingwall. I shall seek informa- 
tion concerning, not the man we know, but the .man you saw." 
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Una sat for some moments without speaking. Caerljon, 
watohing her, saw what was passing in her mind. He saw 
the agony, the struggle, the resolute will almost conquering 
the heart — then failing — ^then conquering again. He turned 
and walked to the other side of the room. He could not trust 
himself. 

Una's voice recalled him. 

** I see," she said, '' what my part in this -must be. By- 
and-bye, when he judges it safe, this man, whose hands are 
red with my husband's blood, will come to me as a wooer, 

and I must endure his polluting homage. Nay, more ." 

She looked up to Caerlyon (he had turned towards her now), 
and sprang to her feet with a low cry. 

'' I cannot do it ! " she said, passionately ; "I cannot / It is 
too much ! " 

It was almost an appeal to him, almost a reproach — '' Can 
ffou ask this of me ? " A dozen times during that trying 
interview he had nearly lost the self-command he had so 
sternly imposed on himself. He had trembled for himself, in 
looking to the moment when Una should come face to face 
with her horrible task — ^as horrible to him as to her ; and now 
the time had come, and his self-distrust was justified. Like 
a wall of cards his entrenchments fell, and the love he had 
striven with so long was victor at last. He stretched out his 
hands to her with broken, passionate words — 

"Una! Una! my love! oh, my love! Oh, God! do not 
turn from me ! " 

It was too late for her to shrink back now — ^too late for her 
as for him. She knew it as his arms were wrapped about 
her, as she felt the throbbing of his heart against her own, 
and his lips were pressed on hers. She had no will for 
resistance ; she had made one effort, but now her will was one 
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with that of the man whose heart held hers, as his clasp held 
her trembling form. All was forgotten then — the very words 
that had tempted him beyond his strength — ^nay, even the 
cause for their utterance. Max Caerlyon loved her and she 
loved him. That truth was the one omniscient truth to them 
both now, and beyond it all was blank. 

But at length the shadow struck across the golden light. 
One memory came to reproach Una. So short a time ago she 
had laid the man whose name she bore in a bloody g^ave, and 
was she already forgetting the cruel death he had died, in 
another man's love ? She loosed her cling^g clasp, and tried 
to draw herseK from Caerlyon's arms, but he would not 

suffer it. 

« 

** Give me a little longer of heaven, Una," he whispered; 
" I cannot let you go yet. Forgive me, my darling. You 
know not how often I was nearly yielding, but I strove with 

myself and conquered, till your last words — and then " 

His voice faltered and broke. He bowed his head on hers. 
*' Oh, Una ! I am but human, and — I love you ! " 

'^ Hush ! hush ! " She let him draw her head down on his 
breast again. "If there is wrong, it is mine, not yours. It 
seems so soon to give myself up to happiness ; and yet just 
now I forgot everything but you ; all the past was blotted out. 
Three months ago — ^no more — I was Grantley Herbert's wife. 
I ought to have remembered that." 

** My own Una ! Why torture yourself ? Even that death 
he died could not alter the bitter truth that he wronged you 
as wife and as woman. You owe to his memory outward 
respect, but no heart homage. That is beyond your power — 
it is impossible. You and I — face to face — alone with each 
other, have no need to juggle with truth. To the world we 
are friends only, for many months to come ; but when we are 
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together, why should the barrier, once broken down, be again 
erected ? Ask your own pure heart, my darling ; it cannot 
lead you astray." 

Una lifted her eyes to his. 

" You do not urge," she said, wistfully, ^' any plea of justice 
to yourself." 

" I recognise no such plea, my own. Whatever gives you 
pain must rob me of happiness." 

Una was silent for a few moments. Then she raised her 
head, and her eyes met Caerlyon's again. 

*'I think you are right," she said, softly. And he bent 
down, and once more his lips met hers. 

Presently he spoke of Desborough again. He was sitting 
by her side now, her hand held in his. 

"Heaven knows," he said, ''what agony it will be to me 
to see you, to all seeming, encourage or permit as a suitor the 
man we believe to be your husband's assassin. And for the 
mere sake of discovering that crime I would not ask you to do 
it ; but some breath of suspicion will rest on your name while 
Grantley Herbert's murderer is free ; and more " — ^he clasped 
her hand more closely as he spoke — "I tremble for you, my 
darling. Think what manner of man it is we have to deal 
with. To gain you he imbrued his hands in blood. Would 
his revenge spare you when he found that he had cut the 
bonds that bound you, only to free you for a rival's love ? " 

*' Or," said Una, in a whisper, with a sudden dread in her 
eyes, *' might not his revenge fall on you ? Max, I will play 
my part without flinching. It was because it seemed like 
treason to you that I so shrank from it ; but now I have an 
unfailing talisman. You will not fear any longer — will you ? 
—that I shall inadvertently betray myself ? " 

"No, Una ; I know that I can trust you to the uttermost. 
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Through you I can make him sign his own death warrant. 
The most wary of men is a fool in the hands of a beautiful 
woman. But he will not show his colours just yet. When 
is he likely to caU again ?'' 

" I hardly know ; I fixed no time." 

" Write and fix an hour, and let me know, and I will call — 
on legal business, of course. Now, good-bye, my own Una, 
for a little while." 

He held her to him a minute, kissed her tenderly, and went 
out. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

THE CYPHER DECIPHERED. 

Whek Laurence DeBborough called again in Whitehall Oar- 
dens, he found Evelyn Barrington there, and shortly after- 
wards Mr. Caerlyon was shown into the drawing-room. Des- 
borough watched his hostess narrowly, and saw that she 
received the handsome Q.O. with far less empressement than she 
had vouchsafed to himself. Caerlyon shook hands with him 
cordially, told Una he had called on business about which he 
would speak to her by-and-bye, and then turned to Evelyn, to 
whom he principally devoted himself, as if courteously leaving 
Lady Una to society more congenial than his own. 

Una seemed well contented with this arrangement, show- 
ing no preference beyond that for one friend above the other. 
But she contrived, with that subtle art which a keen-sighted 
male onlooker might have seen, but which she herself could 
not exactly analyse, to convey to Desborough the impression 
that she was happy in his society, and when he rose to go she 
did not ask him in words to caU again, as if she were becoming 
vaguely conscious that she much wished him to come, and so 
shrank from letting him see this ; but the omission meant 
more to Desborough — as she well knew — than any words she 
could have spoken. 

Evelyn had watched her friend with some uneasiness, and 
when the two were alone again she said, abruptly — 
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'* Una, are you going to like Mr. Desborough ? " 

'* Going to like him ? " repeated Una ; '* why not ? He is 
clever, and talks well." 

'* Nonsense ! You know what I mean. I don't want you 
to like him, Una. He is not worthy of you. Is Max Caerlyon 
blind ? are you ? " 

Una flushed. *' What has Max Caerlyon to do with it ? " 
she asked, quickly. 

*' Everything. You and he should go hand in hand. He 
must be in love already, or he would see that." 

''And I," said Una, rising, as if to dismiss the subject, 
*' cannot fall in love with Mr. Caerlyon because I ought to do 
it. Women are always perverse, are they not ? " 

*' Strangely perverse," Evelyn said to herself, as she wenir 
homewards, " and Una most perverse of all." But perhaps 
she would have changed her mind if she had seen her friend 
the next day with a letter in her hand — a letter from Max 
Caerlyon. 

'*Deaii Lady Una, — ^I shall call this afternoon on impor- 
tant business. Please make it convenient to see me. Paith- 
f uUy yours, 

"Max Caerlyon." 

An ordinary business letter, as hers had been to him ten > 
days before ; but she kissed it and put it into her bosom 
— a proceeding that hardly accorded with her words to 
Evelyn. 

At luncheon she said to the servant, '*Mr. Caerlyon will 
call this afternoon, James. Show him into the library, 
please." 
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"Very well, my lady." 

" I wonder," Una said within herself, *^ what this business 
may be ? Has he made any discoyery ? Oh, if my wretched 
task were only finished ! But Max is right. I am obeying 
his wish, and that thought nerves' me. It is hard to be mis- 
judged by Eyie, but one day she will know the truth." 



\ 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

THE OYFHEB BEGIPHEBED. 

When Lady Una entered the library, Max Caerlyon turned 
from the fire, by which he had been standing, and came for- 
ward to meet her. 

** My own Una ! " he said, drawing her to him, and in the 
happiness of being with him again, the girl almost forgot that 
he had spoken in his note of important business. 

*' You do not ask me," he said, after a few moments, *' why 
I came here to-day ? " 

Una coloured. "No, — " she said, and paused. 

"You forgot the message in the messenger?" said Caer- 
lyon, half smiling ; then his face changed and there was no 
smile on his lips as he said gravely, a stern triimiph in his 
eyes — 

" I have come to tell you, Una, that last night I discoyered 
the secret of the cypher letter, and I have written out the 
translation and brought it with me. It is a letter from Des- 
borough to your husband." 

"Max!" 

Oaerlyon drew forth a pocket-book, and opening it took out 
the cypher letter and apiece of paper containing his own writing. 
" I will show you presently," he said, " how to read the cypher. 
Once you have discoyered the key, the rest is easy. It is a 
private cjrpher, which Desborough must have taught to Her- 
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bert, not trusting to the chance of letters being left about 
and read by servants. But first the translation." He 
offered her the paper, but she shook her head. 

" Bead it fo me," she said under her breath. 

She stood by him, white and motionless, while he read. the 
following lines : — 

'^ I shall be at Dingwall Eaces in due course, and will join 
you near the Grand Stand about 12 o'clock. This in case I am 
not able to see you again before then. If possible I wiU run 
down to dinner a day or two before the races, and we can settle 
details. Is Caerlyon still with you ? I don't much care to 
meet him; he is no favourite of mine. If you can, let me 
have a telegram when he goes ; merely say, * Come when you 
can.' I shall understand. Look out at the Qrand Stand for a 
man in a long coat and slouched hat. That will be your old — 
no, your new — friend. I advise you to hedge ; the favourite 
won't win. I shall lay on Hotspur ; if he is not the winner, 
I know nothing of horseflesh. Good-bye, till we meet at your 
home or on the course." 

Caerlyon stopped, and for full a minute they stood looking 
at each other without a word. The girl's lips were white and 
drawn; she breathed in slow, heavy throbs. She felt op- 
pressed, overwhelmed, by this awful proof of Caerlyon's sus- 
picions. 

Max put his arm about her and drew her to his side, and 
she hid her face against him, trembling. And he, still silent, 
soothed her tenderly. 

Presently he said in a low voice, " Una, do you remember 
the night you first heard the warning? Do you remember, 
when we came back to the house, your husband was on the 
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terrace, and he spoke so cheerfully that we were both 
surprised?" 

"Yes," she said, looking up. 

"I have no doubt he had just received this letter, and it 
put him into a good humour." 

"I remember," Una said. "But, Max, Desborough will 
deny ho-ving written the letter." 

"Aye; but it bears internal evidence of its authorship. 
Whom else have I met at Ercildoune ? Is it not clear that 
Desborough and your husband were on intimate terms ? He 
admitted this himself at the inquest. Did he not, in fact, 
come down a day or two before the races ? And here is the 
proof that he was a betting man, if not a general gambler — 
that, at least, he had betting transactions with Mr. Herbert, 
and the jesting line about your * old — no, your new — friend ' 
is inferential proof that he knew your husband before last 
April. It is dear also that he was at the races, for the man 
in the long coat and slouched hat has been sworn to by several 
witnesses. I do not say this evidence will stand alone ; but it 
is terribly strong, and, with corroborative evidence, will surely 
hang the man ! " 

" Traitor ! " said Una, through her teeth. * * Great Heaven ! 
that I should be so blind — to believe him a true friend to my 
husband, and he was a treacherous assassin !" 

" Blacker treason was never in man's heart, Una. He will 
try, perhaps, to insist that I have pretended to translate the 
cypher-^in effect, that what I read to you is a fabrication ; 
but I can easily prove my case by submitting the cypher in 
open court to any number of experts — nay, to the jury if they 
are ordinarily intelligent men, giving them the key, and they 
will read it exactly as I read it." 
"Max, how did you discover it ? " 
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'' It came upon me at last almost like a revelation, and then 
I marvelled that I had been so long in reaching it. It baffled 
the expert because it was outside of any known groove ; and 
yet it would not be difficult to learn — ^if it had been, I think 
Mr. Herbert would not have been able to learn it, for he was 
not quick of apprehension. I doubt if he could write it, and 
probably was not required to do so ; but Desborough would 
not trust your husband's discretion, and took care to establish 
a means of communication that would not expose him to dis- 
covery. Why he was so careful to concecd that his friendship 
with Mr. Herbert was of more than a few months' date, we 
may never discover. I think it most likely that it was when 
you were married he enjoined secrecy on your husband, think- 
ing that you would (very naturally) suspect the nature of the 
tie between them, and would use your influence against Des- 
borough." 

'*But," said Tina, ''surely there must be those who would 
have known Desborough as a betting man?" 

'* No, Una, I do not believe for a moment that he bore that 
character generally — that is, imder his assimied personality. 
H^ transacted his betting transactions with and through Her- 
bert — ^he gambled with him, and swindled him. In the past, 
imder another name, he has been known as a gamester, and 
worse. He must in some way have made himself liable to 
legal punishment, and he was wise enough in assuming a dis- 
guise to assume with it a wholly different character from that 
he had borne before." 

** Oh, Max ! " the girl whispered, shuddering, ''it is so 
horrible. I feel as if I could not grasp these things." 

Yes, they were terrible revelations to her of phases of 
human nature and existence with which she had never yet come 
into actual contact. It is one thing to read and hear of such 
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mysteries, quite another to meet them face to face. She felt 
bewildered and appalled, and dung to the strong hands that 
held hers in the instinct which many of us have known at 
timedy of holding to some one we can trust : one who cannot 
be false or base ; who can never forfeit our faith ; who stands 
between us and that all but most miserable of doubts — ^the 
doubt of any good thing in human nature. Caerlyon imder- 
stood her, and drew her closer to him. 

' ' It is hard for you, my darling, " he said, tenderly. ' ' Would 
I could save you from learning such bitter lessons, but that is 
impossible. Bemember, too, my Una, to keep strict guard on 
every look and tone when you are in Desborough's presence. 
Were the faintest suspicion to cross him that he is suspected, 
all our work would be undone." 

'' He shall have no cause to suspect me," the girl said firmly. 
'' But, Max, I cannot meet him this evening ; he was to have 
called. I must send him a message that I am ill ; anything to 
put him off." 

"Heaven grant," said Caerlyon, passionately, *'that this 
horrible farce may soon be played out. No, Una, you must 
not meet him now, but in a day or two he may call again; 
and there is no need to actually seem to encourage him — only 
to let him think he is not discouraged. He must not be 
driven away; it may be necessary to use your influence 
with him. The first day I can possibly leave London, I am 
going . down to Dingwall to make inquiries concerning 
this fair-haired, grey-eyed man. If I can, I will see you 
before then; if not, I will write to you. I do not want 
Desborough to think I am often here. He must not imagine 
I am actively pursuing this case ; still less must he think I 
am a rival. I wish I could stay longer with you now, but 
I must not do that, for your sake; besides, I have an im- 
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portant case on to-morrow, and a consultation in half-an-liour 
from this." 

So, reluctantly, lie released her, and went back to dry la^w. 
But his client was none the worse because he carried a dual 
mind and heart, and his speech the next day was as brilliant 
and exhaustive as if he had had nothing to think of but the 
particular case in hand. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 

WILD DICK TOLLEMACHE. 

It was on a bright, clear day in February that Max Caerlyon 
stepped out of a London train onto the Dingwall platform, 
and walking straight from the station, took the road to the 
now famous wood. Yet it was not exactly the wood he 
wanted, for after proceeding for about half a mile he stopped 
an old peasant and asked him how he could reach The 
Larches. 

The man stared. ** There's nobody lives there now, sir," he 
said ; " 'tis all in ruins." 

" Indeed ! I knew the family had left, but I thought there 
might be a housekeeper there or some one of whom I could 
make inquiries." 

''Dame Wortley was old Squire's housekeeper, sir. She 
lives yonder," pointing to a group of cottages about a 
quarter of a mile distant. '' She'll tell you more about the 
Tollemaches than any one living." 

Caerlyon thanked his informant, gave him a sixpence, and 
turned aside across a field-path towards the cottages indi- 
cated. 

Why was he seeking information about the Tollemaches ? 
What concern had the sometime owners of The Larches with 
his present quest ? Yet Caerlyon was hardly the man to hunt 
a will-o'-the wisp. Still, his premisses might hardly seem very 
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Boundy especiall J for a lawyer to reason from — ^a conyersatioii 
at a dinner-table, and some local news imparted by a police- 
man. Tet Max Caerlyon joined these things to one or two 
other facts, and thought it worth while to make inquiries 
about the Tollemaches. And if his idea should prove to be a 
wholly mistaken one, he would push his inquiries further ; 
for he was fully convinced that if Desborough's antecedents 
were to be discovered at all, it was in the neighbourhood of 
Dingwall, and nowhere else, that the scent lay. 

He found the cottages to which he had been directed to be 
a group of three or four neat dwellings, having that air of 

prosperity more common in shire than in some counties ; 

and a question to a little curly-headed rustic procured him the 
information that yonder cottage, with the creepers, was Dame 
Wortley's ; and in the little forecourt of the cottage Dame 
Wortley herself was feeding some fowls. She looked up as 
the handsome stranger paused outside the gate, and bade him 
** Good morning " with the ready affability of the country 
people, to which he responded, lifting his hat, and inquiring 
if he could speak with her for a few minutes. 

''Surely, sir," said the dame, nothing loath. ''Step in, 
please." And she led the way into the cottage, and placed a 
chair for the visitor near the fire. 

She was a bright-faced cleanly woman, who, though ob- 
viously far advanced in years, was infirm neither in body nor 
in mind. Her eyes were quick and bright, her speech and 
movements alert ; and her bearing and language showed her 
to be above the peasant class. She had the manner of a well- 
bred servant. 

" It's like old times, sir," she said, " to wait on a gentle- 
man, though it's many years since IVe done it. Thank you, 
sir," as Caerlyon placed a chair for her before seating him- 
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self, " 'tis not forme to sit in your presence, but it's kind of 
you to tliink of my age." 

" You used to be housekeeper up at The Larches, I think ? " 
said Oaerlyon, when the old lady was seated. 

" Yes, sir. I lived there five-and-twenty years, though old 
Squire was hard to get on with, and there used to be wild 
doings, too. Were you wanting to make inquiries about the 
fanuly ? " 

*' It was for that I came. I know a cousin of old Squire 
Tollemache, and I thought some of the family were still here. 
But I was told they were gone and the house deserted ; so 
being directed to your cottage, I thought I would try and find 
out something about the family from you, for I am very much 
interested in them." 

**You are welcome, sir, to anything I can tell you; but 
there's none of them living, so far as I know. They were 
always a wild lot, sir — a bad lot, though I say it who served 
them. Squire's father, him that * walks,' as they say, shot 
himself in Dead Man's Hollow, as you'd have heard, no 
doubt, for it was in all the papers when Mr. Herbert was 
murdered there last September ; and that was a dreadful 
thing for the young wife, wasn't it, sir ? " 

** Dreadful indeed. Do you believe the crime was her 
doing ? " 

'* Lord, no, sir ! How should she have done it ? That was 
a mighty clever speech of her counsellor, wasn't it ? I don't 
know about ghosts, and whether those gentlemen saw a ghost 
or not ; maybe they did ; why not ? But how had she got to 
know about that ditch ? There's not a many in these parts 
know of it ; they wouldn't go nigh the place. / knew it was 
there, but then young master told me ; he cared nothing about 
old Squire's ghost ; he used to laugh at the tales, and he'd 
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go and snare rabbits day after day dose by the ditch. And 
that's where he hid when the bailifEs were after him one day. 
It don't matter to say it now, as he's dead." 

" Young master? " repeated Caerlyon, his heart throbbing 
quickly. " Who was that ? " 

" Squire's son, sir ; ' Wild Dick Tollemache,' they used to 
call him ; and he was his father's own son, sir ; regular bad i 
you couldn't do anything with him. And yet he'd make 
strangers, that didn't know him, think ^im almost a saint. 
He and his father used to quarrel awfully. They were both 
fond of horseradng and all sorts of gambling, and Squire 
drank too. Young master was too Cunning ; he'd keep a cool 
head, and I don't believe he played fair. He'd make his 
father half tipsy before they'd play, and then young master 
always won ; but he didn't get enough money, and he got a 
deal into debt, and his father swore he should go to prison." 

" Was Mrs. Tollemaehe dead ? " 

" She died when young master was a baby, sir ; so there 
was nobody but father and son, and they let everything go to 
ruin between them. There wasn't much property; it had 
been wasted a deal before their time." 

" So 'Wild Dick' had to go to prison for debt? " 

*' Not he, sir ; he robbed his father one night of everything 
he could lay his hands on, and ran away. That well-nigh did 
for the old man ; but there was worse afterwards." 

" Why, what was that?" asked Caerlyon. 

*' Well, sir, a gentleman came down one day, and there was 
an awful scene between him and the Sqiiire. It seems he 
was a rich man up in London, and young master had forged 
his name in some way so as to get a heap of money. I don't 
imderstand how it was done ; but this gentleman had the 
paper, so that he could prove everything, and he swore he'd 
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have the law of Mr. Dick ; and a detective did come down, 
but young madter had got away abroad, and he died there." 

*' Where ? in what manner ? " 

" We never quite knew how, sir. Squire told me one day 
(that was about six months after the gentleman came down) 
that his son was dead ; that's all I ever knew. The Squire 
himseK died a little while after," continued Dame Wortley, 
" and then The Larches went to wreck. Nobody cared to take 
it. They said there was no luck about the place, and it 
wanted such a deal doing before it would be fit to live in. 
There was a talk of pulling it down ; but it seems there's 
some hitch with the lawyers — about Mr. Dick, I think. I 
was told it was because his death wasn't proved ; but it must 
be nearly fifteen years ago that he died." 

*' Who is his heir, do you know ? " 

" No near relation, sir ; a Mr. William Tollemache. But 
he comes through an undo of the Squire, Mr. Dick's father ; 
and he don't seem to care about the place ; so there's nobody 
to care what becomes of it." 

"I suppose 'Wild Dick' was something of a favourite, 
despite his vices," said Caerlyon, who did not suppose any- 
thing of the sort. 

''Not he, sir ! at least, not with those that knew him; but 
he'd a taking way with him. Strangers was wonderful taken 
in. The butler used to say he played the saint abroad, but 
he always played the devil among his own." 

Caerlyon smiled. " How old was Mr. Dick when he ran 
away. Dame Wortley ? " 

"He'd be twenty-two or three, sir, but he looked older; 
his hair grew so thick — ^his whiskers and beard, I mean." 

" A fair man, wasn't he ? " 

** Tes, sir ; fair hair and beard and moustache, and light 
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grey eyes he had. Some thought him good-looking ; I don't 
know." 

Caerlyon sat for a moment silent ; then he asked sud- 
denly — 

" Mrs. Wortley, if you saw ' Wild Dick ' again, should you 
know him ? " 

'' Know him ! Why, I couldn't mistake him, sir. Besides, 
he was so like his imcle that I nursed in his last illness." 

** But the unde was old, was he not ? " 

''No, sir, only forty; and if Mr. Dick was alive, he'd be 
nearly forty, wouldn't he ? " 

'* Yes. Well, thank you very much. Dame Wortley, for all 
you have told me." He rose as he spoke. '^I suppose I 
could go over The Larches ? I have a curiosily to see the 
place." 

** Tes, sir, surely. Any one can get in that likes. Half the 
windows are out, and the door isn't even locked." 

Caerlyon thanked the dame, and after bestowing on her a 
substantial larpesse took his way to The Larches.^ But there 
was a look in his eyes and a stem settling of the lips that 
boded no good to-— some one. His journey to Dingwall, he 
thought, had not been barren of results ; and yet all he had 
discovered had been sundry facts about "Wild Dick ToUe- 
mache," who had died abroad fifteen years ago. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

WHAT THE WOBLD SAID. 

<* The small, small, imperceptible small talk." 

Lord Lytton. 

The last days of March ! Society was flitting townwards, and 
Society had a piquant subject of gossip for the first rSuntons of 
the season — the relations, present and prospective, between the 
beautiful Lady Una Herbert and Mr. Laurence Desborough. 

A few years ago it would have been counted a shocking 
thing, and contrary to good taste, that a woman should be 
thinking of seeondes noces and encouraging a suitor within a 
year of her husband's death. But we have put aside this 
rule, with many other old-fashioned ideas and exactions. "We 
have no time now for long mourning. '' The King is dead ; 
long live the King!" is the motto of these days, and so 
nobody but a few dowagers found anything to say against 
LadyUna on the score of being over hasty to replace her late 
husband, even though he had died in so awful and mysterious 
a manner. 

Under the special circumstances of the case, however, it 
was held by the gossips that Lady Una would have best con- 
sulted her own interests if she had held her hand a little 
longer. There were evil-disposed persons who persisted in 
shaking their heads over the Dingwall murder, and hinting 
that the testimony of the witnesses who saw the unloved and 
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unloTing wife at the place of the crime was hard to disniiHS 
from the mind, despite the rebutting evidence. Such persons 
would shake their heads more than ever when they found the 
wife whose perfect innocence of crime they doubted so quickly 
encouraging a lover — ^that lover, moreover, a man who had 
been a great deal at Ercildoune during Grantley Herbert's 
lifetime. Una Herbert, it was said, should not give scandal 
the right to suspect that she had loved Laurence Desborough 
before her husband's death, and that for his sake she had 

connived at, if not instigated, the murder that freed her from 
a hated bond. 

Some asserted that Desborough was a lover of Una's before 
her marriage, that the inequality of his birth and position as 
an aspirant to the hand of Lord Damleigh's daughter had 
been the reason why the lovers parted, as the Marquis would 
not hear of such an alliance, and that it was Una who con- 
nived at Desborough's long stay at Ercildoime. Many of 
poor Una's critics were the more inclined to believe this story 
because they could not otherwise account for her passing by 
so attractive a man as Max Caerlyon in favour of Laurence 
Desborough; but all agreed that she was ** throwing herself 
away" on the latter, who appeared to possess no special 
charms of person or manner to compensate for his lack of 
fortune and worldly status. No one, it seemed, even knew 

precisely who he was. 

" Who was hifl father ? 
Who was his mother P 
Had he a sister F 
Had he a brother?'* 

These questions being asked in a sense very diilerent from 
that of the poem. Whence came the Desboroughs ? Where 
was their country seat? Did they possess one? Had Des- 
borough's grandfather been a tradesman, or a landed gentle- 



\ 
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man? Had lie a grandfather at all? In short, was he 
some one or nobody ? Momentous questions, which every one 
asked, and no one could reply to satisfactorily. Was Una 
Bertram really going to bestow herseK and her fortune upon 
so dubious a personage? Much of this gossip of course reached 
Una's ears — and friends are careful that we should never miss 
disagreeable news — and she heard it with infinite pain. Des- 
borough, she knew, would, of course, encourage any rumours 
that linked her name with his, and, she asked herself, if her 
scheme failed, if she had no public opportunity of vindicating 
her conduct, would not her name be fatally compromised? 
But it was only now and then that she allowed the possibility 
of failure, especially after the discoveries made by Caerlyon . 
and meanwhile she would endure all things for the sake of 
final success — "the proud world's contimiely," her cousin 
Damleigh's haughty wrath, even Evelyn's wondering sorrow 
— even the bitter knowledge that her childhood's friend was 
disappointed in her. 

Laurence Desborough had not yet actually addressed her 
as a lover, but he was on the footing in Whitehall Gardens 
which gives a man the right to believe that the woman who 
favours him with so close a friendship will not deny him yet 
nearer and dearer ties. Indeed, he considered Una had gone 
too far to retreat with dignity and self-respect — ^farther than 
such a woman as she would go unless she wished the friend 
to become lover and husband. 

She had begun, before the opening of the actual "season," 
to give small " At Homes " (though she did not yet go out) ; 
and at these "At Homes " Laurence Desborough was always 
apparently a welcome guest. Sometimes he came before the 
appointed time, and had a brief Ute-d-Ute with his lovely hostess, 
and if in greeting her he held her hand long in his own, if his 

B 
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Yoioe took a certain caressing tone in speaking to her, if he 
showed a hundred half lover-like attentions, she seemed to 
accept aU these things as a matter of course, and generally 
smiled when he came near to her, though her manner was 
otheprise, even in private, somewhat reticent. 

'' Before the season is over," Desborough said within him- 
self, " she shall be my promised wife. Nay, why not before 
this month is over ? It need not be made public yet. Ha I 
Max Caerlyon, perhaps you thought the prize might be yours; 
but I had stolen the flower while as yet you scarce knew more 
than that it existed." 

Such thoughts as this were running through his head when 
one Wednesday — Una's "At Home" day — ^he drove to 
Whitehall Gardens, where he found about a dozen people, 
including Max Caerlyon. Una, in silk and crape, was sitting 
near the entrance of the spacious conservatory, talking to a 
famous poet, Caerlyon standing by and listening more than he 
talked. But Desborough, though he felt a little nettled that 
Una did not appear to have heard his name announced, had 
too much tact to be intrusive, and exchanged greetings with 
some other people, thereby not only sparing his hostess inter- 
ruption, but showing how familiar must be his footing in the 
house when he could postpone paying his devoirs to its mis- 
tress. Presently, however, Una saw him, and called to him. 

" I am so sorry," she said, holding out her hand as he ap- 
proached her chair, ''that I did not hear your name. You 
were a laggard knight, Mr. Desborough." 

'*Not so, Lady Una; let good intentions plead for any 
seeming lack of reverence due. Tou were so pleasantly en- 
gaged that I did not like to disturb you." 

Una's swift glance said, *' How could you disturb me?" 
But her lips said, '' Well; as I consider you an old friend, 
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you may be forgiven ; -but we were discussing a subject in 
which you ought to feel interested — ^the comparative merits of 
different kinds of verse." 

Desborough lifted his hands. '* Dear Lady Una," said 
he, *' are you laughing at me? I know so little of the sub- 
ject." 

*' Then come and drink at the fountain of wisdom," returned 

Una, indicating the poet. ''Mr. B , here is a man who 

has scarcely a schoolboy's knowledge of hexameters and all 
the rest of it, and reads no poetry — not even yours ! " 

** Oh, Lady Una ! " said Desborough. 

* ' Well, perhaps Martin Tupper," said Una ; * * or maybe you 
write poetry yourself ? " 

" I wish I could," said he. 

'' So dol ; I like amateur sonnets so much ; they are almost 
as good as amateur Bomeos and Melnottes. But what fires 
you with this sudden desire for the poetic gift ? " 

/* I only jested," said Desborough, a little puzzled by the 
girl's bantering tone-it was so unHke the Una Herbert he 
had once known, and just now he was the less disposed to 
relish it, for he was agitated by feelings scarcely consistent 
with badinage. Did Una, with the quick instincts of her sex, 
divine his half -formed intention, and strive, as a woman will, 
to stave oS that which, after all, she desired ? 

'* Jested ! " repeated Una. " I thought you were too grave 
a personage for such folly. Mr. Caerlyon jests, but then " — 
she shrugged her shoulders — '* lawyers must have some relaxa- 
tion, mustn't they ? " 

The entrance of a new arrival created a diversion which 
spared Desborough a reply, and he was glad of the escape 
from an embarrassing position. He did not possess a spark of 
imagination or of the spirit of comedy, and was, therefore, 
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quite out of his depth in banter, and never knew how to take 
a joke. Una evidentlj designed to tease him — ^but why? 
She had never yet shown him this side of her character ; and 
he did not know what to make of it. He avoided her for a 
while (which was, in truths just what Una wanted and 
intended)^ in the hope that she would get over her perverse fit 
presently ; but he was by no means pleased to see her draw 
Caerlyon into an adjoining room to show him, she said, a new 
picture. When, however, the two stood before the picture, 
it was not of art that they talked. Una said, ** I must be 
free from him for a little time. It would take a great deal 
now to make him suspicious." 

''Sometimes," Caerlyon answered, through his teeth, ''I 
am inclined to insist that the game shall be thrown up — ^that 
you shall no longer " 

" Hush ! " interrupted Una, " that is impossible now, for 
my very name's sake ; you know what so many say of me. 
No ; I will go through with it. I feel strung up to anything. 
He means this evening to speak to me, if he can find an 
opportunity. I will take care that he has that opportimiiy. 
I shall not allow a definite engagement, but I will give >n*Tn 
to understand that I will think of it, hesitating on account of 
Damleigh's and my other kinsfolks' opposition. It is a 
miserable necessity ; but it is a necessity, Max." 

*'Iknow it. Una," he spoke after a moment's pause, 
*' you remember what I told you about The Larcl^es, especially 
about the great door at the end of one of the corridors which 
apparently leads to some other portion of the building, but 
when opened discloses a sheer depth of some forty feet — into 
a kind of well?" 

'*Yes." 

''That door Was locked and the key was in the lock; it is 
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now in my possession. In the course of a week or two you 
must propose to Desborough a journey to Dingwall Wood. 
You wish yourself to examine the ground again ; he will not 
refuse. Write to me when he has accepted. The day after I 
will meet you in the Park — riding with him ; you will take 
care of that. You will ask me to accompany you; Miss 
Barrington also — ^perhaps it would look better; or it would 
be well to ask her in the first instance. Desborough will not 
like my company, but he will not dare to back out; besides, 
he would not relish your going with me without him. Once 
at Dingwall — Hush ! there is some one coming. I will tell 
you more when we next meet. It reminds me so much. Lady 
Una, of that picture in the Dresden Gallery — one of Cor- 
reggio's ; perhaps the resemblance struck you." 

** I can guess what the sequel is to be," said Una, under 
her breath, answering the first part of her companion's speech ; 
then aloud — ''It was for that reason I bought it. Lady 
Medmenham, I have been showing my new Guide to Mr. 
Caerlyon ; tell me what you think of it ? " 

Twenty minutes later, Una said carelessly to Desborough, 
by whose side she was standing, '* Why do you wear violets 
in your buttonhole ? " 

"I thought they were favourite flowers of yours. Lady 
Una." 

**I never told you so. I hardly know which of 'earth's 
stars ' is my favourite." 

'*Will you choose me a flower?" asked Desborough, 
eagerly, *'you have put me out of conceit with these ; surely 
you will not refuse to restore my equanimity ? " 

** Which is as good as saying," retorted Una, ** the critic 
is bound to show the painter how to paint, the actor how to 
act, or the musician how to play." 
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" I appeal to your mercy, Lady Una." 

" Very ueatly put ; that is another thing altogether. Still—' ' 
she paused, and glanced towards the conservatory, which was 
empty. "You have et^U hlanche to pick what you choose." 

'' You know that I shotdd care nothing for my own choice," 
urged Desborough. 

** They all say that," replied Una, dropping her eyes ; then, 
in a more softened manner, " Yeiy well ; I will make a choice 
for you." 

She allowed Desborough to lead her into the conservatory, 
and, pretending to be very particular in the choice she made, 
she went on from plant to plant, till at last the pair were com- 
pletely concealed by intervening flowers and shrubs from the 
view of those in the drawing-room. Then Una paused before 
a large camellia plant, and selecting one of the choicest blooms, 
broke it off ; next she gathered some green (passing by the 
maidenhair fern, because it was a favourite of her own), and 
winding the two together, she turned to Desborough. 

" How do you like that ? " she said; holding up the pretty 
buttonhole, but not meeting Desborough's eyes. 

" Like it ! " he said, bending down to her, ** do not utter 
so cold a word! Must I not love the lightest gift of your 
hand ! Oh, forgive me — " for the girl drew back with a flush 
on her cheek, called forth by far other emotions than Des- 
borough fondly imagined ; *' have I spoken too soon ? Surely, 
surely — " he held out his hands to her — ''you know that I 
love you ; you have given me cause to hope that you are not 
unwilling it should be so." 

*' Yes," she said, trembling, but drawing back still more, 
*'I know that — that — ^you love me; and — " her voice sank 
lower, her head drpoped — '*I am not imwilling. No, no — " 
with a gesture almost of terror, which was cert£unly not feigned, 
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as Desborough would have seized her hand — '* remember we 
are hardly alone/' She glanced hurriedly around her, and went 
on : '* You know that all my kith are angry with me that I 
should encourage you ; they say that I should look higher — 
to territorial connections and noble birth. I cannot oppose 
them ; ^more than that- '* 

'' Una ! Una ! " cried Desborough, " am I not more to you 
than aU the world ? '' 

" You do not know," she answered, with admirably simu- 
lated vehemence, "what the world is to women like me, 
taught to live in its light, to bask in its smile, to dread its 
power. And it is more than that ; you have heard, as I have, 
the cruel rumours that attach the suspicion of crime to my 
name because I encoui'age your attentions. Why repeat what 
they say of me ? How can I brave that most cruel scandal ? " 

'* Do you tell me, then," said Desborough, hoarsely, ''that 
we must part because the world, with its false distinctions and 
its evil tongue, stands between us ? " 

'* I do not say that," said Una. *' Bear with me ! Give me 
time ! Do not believe that I would have given you just cause 
for hope, to turn from you when you ask me to make that 
hope sure. Is it not enough that " 

She stopped, but Desborough filled up the pause to his 
own satisfaction. 

" I am content to wait," he said, "now that I know from 
your own dear lips that you love me." And again he would 
have taken her hand ; but Una started, with a swift glance 
towards the drawing-rooms. 

''I hear a step," she said, though in truth she heard nothing. 
** Leave me now, I entreat you ; we must not be found together. 
Mr. Desborough ! " she continued, as he hesitated — and now 
she spoke almost peremptorily — '' you mt^t leave me ! " 
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She turned from him, as she spoke, down another alley, and 
Desborough, secreilj grinding his teeth, jet with triumph in 
his heart, too, took his way hack to the drawing-room. He 
had forgotten the flower ; but Una had not. She had pur- 
posely trodden it under foot as she turned from the wooer 
whose hand she fully believed to be red with her husband's 
blood. And once really alone, she paused, leaning against 
one of the pillars that supported the roof, breathing heavily, 
struggling for self-command. 

'* He never touched my hand," she said to herself, shud- 
dering, '' and he shall never touch it with his polluting lips ! " 
She put it before her eyes, but dropped it quickly at the sound 
of a light step, ** too well, too dearly known," and stifled a 
glad cry, as she turned to Max CSaerlyon. 

'' My own Una ! " he said, taking in his own those little 
trembling hands that did not shrink from, but sought his dasp, 
** I know what has happened ; but you have not suffered him 
to even touch this dear hand with his own ? " 

'* No, no ! Twice I repulsed him — ^the second time by pre- 
tending I heard some one coming. I dared not be with hm 
alone longer." 

** The day of reckoning will surely come," said Caerlyon, in 
a suppressed voice ; then, with deep tenderness, '* My dear one! 
I knew you would want me, and fortune favoured me ; for 
they asked for you to sing, and I volimteered to seek you. 
Can you return now ? " 

'' Yes," she said, and looking up with a faint smile, she 
added, *' If we linger, they will say that I am trying to bring 
handsome Max Caerlyon to my feet also." 

Caerlyon's answer was to fold her in his arms for a moment^ 
and press a kiss on her lips, and then they both returned to 
the drawing-room. 
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THE LABOHES. 

** Breathing stem farewells, 

From grey and ivied walls, where ruin greenly dwells.** 

— Byron. 

''Has any fresh evidence cropped up? Have you heard of 
any due, that you wish to go to Dingwall ? " asked Laurence 
Desborough. He was in Una's drawing-room. He had come 
by appointment to escort her and Evelyn Barrington to the 
Kow, and the two girls, ready habited for the ride, were 
sitting on the sofa. Una had written that morning to Des- 
borough, stating her intention of going with Evelyn to Ding- 
wall " the day after to-morrow," and asking him to accompany 
ihem. 

'* No due worthy of the name," she replied, '* but I have an 
idea of my own, and I want to verify it." 

** Of course," said Desborough, " if you wish to go, I am 
at your service." 

" Thanks. Here are the horses." 

On the road the party met Max Caerlyon, riding with two 
ladies and a brother barrister. Una reigned her horse back 
to Caerlyon's side for a few moments, letting Desborough ride 
on with Evelyn ; but she soon rejoined the two, announcing 
as she did so that she had asked Caerlyon to accompany them 
to Dingwall. Whatever Desborough really felt about this 
arrangement, he pretended to find it very agreeable, and said 
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it was fortunate they had met Caerlyon, not suspecting that 
the supposed rencontre was pre-arranged. 

Caerlyon saw Una that evening, and the "order of pro- 
cedure" on the morrow was settled. "I only hope," Max 
said anxiously, as he took leave, " that the weather 
will favour us; otherwise the whole thing must be post- 
poned. 

The weather, however, proved propitious, and the party left 
by an early train from Euston Square. From Dingwall they 
walked to the wood, and, not without some difficulty, found 
their way to Dead Man's Hollow ; for Una could no longer 
g^de her companions as she had done on the day of the 
murder, and Caerlyon knew his way better than she did, 
having, since the £rst time, visited the spot in his professional 
capacity. Desborough seemed bewildered by the intricacies 
of the wood, and prophesied more than once that they would 
all lose themselves. 

Very keenly, though covertly, Caerlyon watched Desborough 
when at length the place of the murder was reached, but the 
man betrayed no consciousness of guilt ; such emotion as he 
showed was only consistent in one who beheld the spot where 
a friend was brutally murdered. But this stoicism was no 
more than Caerlyon expected, and did not for a moment divert 
his suspicions. He knew the world too well to fall into that 
popular superstition which holds that a murderer must needs 
betray his guilt when confronted with the corpse of his victim 
or brought to the scene of his crime. This is true of such an 
one as Macbeth — a man by no means wholly bad ; but there 
are men whose consciences are so dead, whose sensibilities are 
so blunted, that, without an effort, they can face their crime 
with far greater equanimity, indeed, than many a disinterested 
individual who has no reason to shrink from the scene of a 
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murder, save the horror of unlawful blood-shedding which is, 
fortunately, instinctive in most of us. 

Dead Man's Hollow bore ample traces of its grim notoriety. 
The long grass and fern were trampled down ; the underwood 
was broken, and in some places crushed to the earth, which 
was strewed with fragments of boughs, portions of which had 
been carried off as mementoes. Names, too, and devices had 
been cut into the bark of some of the trees, and great pieces 
of bark had been peeled off, in order, probably, to serve the 
same purpose as the dissevered bits of boughs. The whole 
dell looked as if a tempest had swept over it ; and so it had — 
a tempest of vulgarity and bad taste, and no hurricane ever 
wrought more mischief than these. 

Desborough stood by, with folded arms, while Una went 
slowly over the ground between the spot where her husband 
was struck by the assassin's blow and the gully into whicb 
the body was flung. He wondered what whim had induced 
her to make this examination, the object of which neither 
Miss Barrington nor Caerlyon seemed to understand. And 
well he might wonder, since the object of Una's journey to 
Dingwall "Wood had nothing at all to do with the wood itself, 
and the examination of the ground was merely a blind. 

Presently the girl came to Desborough's side. ** I am ready 
to go now," she said, quietly. He could see that she was 
agitated, though she resolutely controlled herself. 

" Has your journey been in vain ? " he asked, anxiously. 

''I cannot tell yet," Una answered, truly enough. "I 
think not ; but I will tell you later." 

** It seems strange," Desborough went on, ** that the police 
have not been able to discover anything more of the man who 
was with Herbert at the races. 

"Why so strange?" said Caerlyon, joining them. ''I 
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have no doubt myself that that man was the murderer, but 
he was not new at crime, and was well able to baffle the not 
very brilliant intellects of detective policemen." 

'' So it seems," returned Desborough, thoughtfully, as they 
all tamed away from the dell ; and no more was said on the 
•abject. 

Oaerlyon had intended, as they crossed the field on their 
way to the Dingwall road, to make some remark about The 
Larches, and so lead to a request from Una to explore the 
ruin, when Evelyn unconsciously played into his hands, by 
suddenly pointing to the house and asking whose it was. 

''It belonged, I was told," said Oaerlyon, ''to a Squire 
Tollemache, who, assisted by his son, ran through his pro- 
perty, and now the place is in ruins." 

" Is that the Squire Tollemache you were talking of one 
day at Ercildoune ? " asked Desborough. 

"The same. I daresay we could get into the place if we 
tried." 

" Do let us try," said Una and Evelyn, almost in a breath. 

" Euined houses are rather dangerous places to explore," 
remarked Desborough. " One never knows where a broken 
plank, or a worm-eaten staircase, may give way and let you 
down with a crash." 

" A solidly built country house would hardly be reduced to 
such decay in the course of ten or fifteen years' neglect," said 
Oaerlyon, smiling a little ; " our ancestors knew how to build 
for the time to come." 

" And we can walk carefully," added Una. There was no 
more to be said, and Desborough followed where Una led. 

As they approached The Larches they saw that the house 
was surrounded by tolerably extensive grounds, entered 
from the front by large carriage gates, which now himg rusty 
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and broken on their hinges. The lodge was closed, the broken 
windows were boarded up, the door was cut about and de- 
faced by the jack-knives of natives, who had carved their 
names, or sundry artistic devices thereon. The broad drive 
was covered with weeds ; the trees looked gaunt and strag- 
gling. If any of the party had been versed in arboriculture 
they woidd have seen that these trees had been neglected for 
a much longer period than ten or even fifteen years ; in some 
places the branches grew so wide and low that carriages and 
horsemen would have found passage difficult. 

Traversing what had once been a pleasaunce, but was now 
a mere wilderness, the explorers found themselves before 
the long low front of the house, which certainly presented a 
dismal appearance. Some of the windows were whole ; but 
many were entirely, others partly, broken. The ivy cHmbed 
freely wherever it listed, long tendrils hanging loosely and 
waving to and fro in the wind. Weeds grew on the once 
trim terrace. Everywhere dirt and neglect reigned supreme. 
The hall-door was fast shut, but a trial of one of the French 
windows opening onto the terrace proved that entrance at 
this point could be easily effected. A shower of glass fell 
within and the casement fell back from hinges too rusty to 
stand a vigorous onslaught. The room within was large, and 
ahnost void of furniture, the oak panelling dirty and defaced, 
while spiders held ** high jinks" in all the comers, and even 
extended their webs across the ceiling. 

*'What a wretched place!" said !Desborough, looking 
round him. " Who could imagine this being a home ? " 

Una shuddered, and went out into the hall. The same ruin 
everywhere met the eye. The broad staircase was filthy, but 
otherwise not damaged, but the chambers opening from the 
long corridor above were counterparts, in a more or less degree, 
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of the reoeption-TOoms. In one of these, however, was a 
curious old worm-eaten cabinet, which attracted Una's atten- 
tion, and in looking at it and questioning Desborough on the 
subject of old cabinets in general, she did not seem to notice 
that Caerlyon had left them, but even as she looked round for 
him he returned, explaining that he had been exploring some 
of the rooms* on the other side of the corridor. 

'* There is another floor above this," said Evelyn, *' is there 
not ? Let us go and see what that is like." 

Ascending the stairs, which could not be immediately found, 
and were found at length within a door, the party entered a 
corridor somewhat similar to that they had left, but lower 
and narrower, and the chambers opening from it were evi- 
dently those formerly occupied by servants. At the extreme 
end was a huge iron-clamped oaken door, the apparent pur- 
pose of which was to entirely shut off some portion of the 
building from the rest. Such a door in such a place could 
hardly pass imnoticed. Una was at this time walking in 
advance, Desborough by her side. Pointing to the door, she 
said wonderingly — 

* ' Where in the world does this door lead to ? How strange 
to have a great dungeon-looking door like that up here." 

*' I wish I could enlighten you," said Desborough, smiling. 
'* Perhaps there is a dungeon behind it." - 

^'I shall see, answered Una ; and she advanced to the door 
and laid her fingers on the handle. The door yielded to her 
touch, but ere it had opened an inch, and before a glimpse of 
what lay beyond could be obtained, Desborough sprang for- 
ward and seized the girl's arm almost roughly, his face white 
with terror. 

** Are you mad ? " he cried. '* Stand back ! " Then, as he 
met Una's amazed look, he flushed scarlet, stammered, and 
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forced a laugh. " I was so afraid for you," lie said. '* I — ^I 
tliouglit — ^there might be — some — some danger. One never 
knows in these old houses." 

"I do not know what very great danger there can be, 
Mr. Desborough," observed Caerlyon, coldly and somewhat 
haughtily ; and as he spoke he opened the door, and disclosed 
what at first looked like a blank space ; but bending a little 
forwards he beheld a wide and deep well, above which the 
outer walls of the house rose on aU sides, so that from without 
nothing was visible. 

" What a horrible place ! " said Una, looking down ; and 
Evelyn asked what it could be intended for. 

" I suppose," said Desborough, who had now recovered his 
presence of mind, ^^ the ToUemaches used in the old times to 
push through this door any one they wanted to get rid of. I 
know of a similar contrivance in an old manor house in York- 
shire, and that memory flashed suddenly into my head when 
I saw you open the door, Lady Una. You must forgive 
me " 

** I have nothing to forgive," said she. .'* I might have 
stepped across the threshold, and been dashed to pieces 
below." But Desborough was wondering within himself 
whether Max Caerlyon was satisfied with the explanation 
given. The latter made no remark, except as he closed the 
door again, to express surprise that it had not been locked or 
barred up. 

They traversed the rest of the building, but failed to find 
anything of special interest, and all breathed more freely when 
they reached the pure spring air outside once more. 

** One feels as if one had been in a vault," said Evelyn, 
shivering. **And that horrible well! Think of the bones 
that may be lying at the bottom I I certainly thought for 
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a moment, Mr. Deeborough, that you knew about that 
weU." 

**I?" he echoed; **I never saw the old house before! I 
don't know what made me suddenly remember that place in 
Yorkshire where there is a door like that, opening upon a 
deep well — an inspiration, I suppose." 

*' A fortunate inspiration!" said Caerlyon, who overheard 
the reply, as it was intended he should, and there was no 
irony in his voice, whatever there was in his mind ; but when 
he bade Una farewell at her own door, hid eyes met hers with 
a flash of triumph. The ruse had been a perfect success. 

That night Caerlyon wrote to Una, " I have no doubt what- 
ever now of the real identity of our man. I am hoping to 
hear from my etnployS news which will justify us in taking the 
final step. I do not want to be precipitate, and fail for lack 
of evidence ; although, if he escapes us, he will not go free, 
since the police have an old account to settle with him." 



CHAPTEE XXXVin, 

FBESH EYIDEXCE. 

** Will you send in this card, please, and ask Mr. Caerlyon if 
lie can see me ? " asked an apparently elderly gentleman of 
Caerlyon' s chief clerk one morning. 

**ril see, sir," was the reply. *'Jolm" (to a younger 
man), '^take the gentleman's card in. Mr. Caerlyon is dis- 
engaged just now, I think." 

John vanished, and returning in a minute, asked ''Mr. 
Harwood " to walk into the inner room. 

Caerlyon was sitting at the table, and rising, he bowed to 
his visitor, 

" Pray be seated, Mr. Harwood," he said, indicating a 
chair ; then, so soon as the door was closed, he resumed his 
seat, and added in an altered tone, '' You have some news for 
me, I see." 

** You're keen, sir," said the other, smiling, as he sat down. 
" Yes, sir, I have news — ^tolerably important news, I take it ; 
and it has been a pretty job hunting it up. That gentleman 
is a knowing blade, sir." 

" Aye ; he does not walk on a road till he has paved it well.' ' 

Caerlyon pushed aside the papers upon which he had been 
engaged, and went on — ** I have news too ; but first for yours, 
and if it be what I hope to hear, I shall next take a bold step." 

** First, then, sir," said " Harwood," leaning forwards a 

s 
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little, •' that iincie was, as you thought, a * cook-up ' — ^there's 
no such person, and if there had been, Mr. Desborough 
certainly wasn't with him, for I've found out where he was. 
No need, perhaps, sir, to go into all the details now, as you 
are busy ; no doubt, they'll do another time. The upshot is 
this : Whilp you were at ErciLdoune, Mr. Desborough was in 
apartments in Monmouth Boad, Bayswater ; he'd be nice and 
out of the way there of such people of his set as happened to 
be in town in September. He went out very little; but he 
left about eight on the morning of the — ^th, the Dingwall 
race day, and returned in the afternoon of the day follow- 
ing. The landlady and her daughter will swear to all this ; 
and they will swear to Mr. Desborough himself. He lodged 
with them tmder the name of Desborough. They'd nothing 
to tell about him, except what I have told you, sir ; he was 
quiet, gave very little trouble, saw no one at home, seemed 
to go nowhere. When he left on the — ^th, he only said 
that he was ' going away ' for a day or two, and they asked 
no questions. They are very superior sort of people— trust- 
worthy witnesses." 

Caerlyon set his teeth. 

** Well done, Karslake! " he said, in a kind of grimtriumph. 
''You have not succeeded in tracing him to Dingwall ? " 

'*No, sir; I have tried my utmost, but I cannot find any 
trace of him. He has quite baffled me there. -He must have 
gone down in some disguise. Nor can I discover anything 
more than is known abeady about the man who was seen with 
Mr. Herbert at Dingwall. Of course that man was Mr. Des- 
borough, and certainly he was disg^sed then." 

Caerlyon smiled. 

'* I think I can supply that link," he said, quietly. " Bead 
this ; it is the translation of the cypher I told you of." 
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'* You discovered it, sir ? " 

''Aye!" 

Karslake read quickly, but carefully, the paper his em- 
ployer gave him^ Theu he emitted a long low whistle. 

'' The man's ours ! " he said. *' This is all but damning ! " 

** I have other evidence," said Caerlyon ; and he told the 
detective the story of his journey to The Larches, and the 
subsequent expedition to Dingwall Wood, and " exploration " 
of the old house. 

"It is perfectly clear to me," he continued, ''that 'Wild 
Dick Tollemache ' and Laurence Desborough are one and the 
same man, and when he has been in prison a bit, and his 
beard has had time to grow, it will grow fair." 

"Mr. Caerlyon," said Karslake, admiringly, "excuse me 
—but what a detective you would have made ! " 

" Nothing Hke leather, eh?" 

" That's it, sir. And you think Lady Una Herbert would 
know again the man she saw ? " 

" I have not the faintest doubt on that point. This may 
not be exactly evidence, but it will have some collateral 
value." 

"It beats me altogether, that," observed the detective, 
thoughtfully. " And you gentlemen who have studied such 
things can't account for it ; but if Lady Una identifies that 
man in Desborough, it'll prove to me that it was him she saw, 
and your conviction has certainly led you up to all you've 
discovered. You see, most people would say, ' Desborough' s 
a dark man, and Lady Una saw a fair one,' and they would 
drop Desborough altogether. So belief in the supernatural 
has tracked a murderer down, anyhow. But it won't be 
necessary to prove him to be really Dick Tollemache ? " 

" Not to commit him ; but it will be very strong evidence ; 
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and the Scotland Yard authorities are interested in proving 
this, for they hare a warrant out against Tollemache for 
forgery." 

** True, sir. Well, it's bad for him ; I wouldn't be in his 
shoes for something. You'll have him arrested at once, then, 
sir?" 

"To-night!" 

** By Jove! he'll be startled, sir!" The detective rose as 
he spoke. 

** I think he will be," said Caerlyon, grimly. '* Thank you 
for all you've done, Karslake. See me again to-morrow 
morning, at eight o'clock, at my house." 

** Very well, sir. Gt)od-day." 

And Mr. Karslake departed. 



CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

ABBESTED. 

'^ Not at home ? " ^repeated Laurence Desborough, in answer 
to Lady Una Herbert's footman, who had just vouchsafed the 
information above recorded. " I think if you will tell Lady 
Una I wish to see her she wiU be at home to me." 

'* My lady is out, sir ; she went out about half-an-hour ago 
in the brougham, and left no message." 

'* You don't know, then, when she wiU return ? " 

^* No, sir." 

*' Very weU." Desborough left his card, and turned away 
from the door, disappointed. He would call again in the 
morning, he said to himself ; but he little imagined when and 
where he would again meet Una Herbert. He saimtered 
slowly to Grafton Street, where he had chambers, enjoying 
the fresh soft air, and possibly meditating somewhat cynically 
on the contrasts of human existence, and wondering who and 
what were some of the men and women that he passed, and if 
they equally wondered who and what he was. Or he might 
have been thinking of Una Herbert, and speculating on the 
brilliant future that lay before him, none the less brilliant for 
the likelihood of Max Caerlyon having coveted the treasure of 
Una's love. 

There was a smile on the man's lips as he opened the door 
of his rooms, and the smile had not gone when he flung him- 
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Belf into an annchair, and clasped Ids liands above his head. 
He had reached the acme of his hopes. All he had striyen 
for he had gained. If there were shadows in the past he 
would not permit them to dond the future. Una Herbert's 
love — and fortune — were virtually his. She was not a woman 
who would allow the opposition of friends, or the evil opinion 
of the world, to stand permanently between her and happi- 
ne88, still less to sacrifice another's happiness to the Moloch 
of scandal ; therefore Desborough had no fear of what the 
end would be. Already his hand grasped the prize — already 
he saw himself envied, successful, happy. 

*' Another month," he said within himself, ^' another month, 
maybe, and busy fools will have ceased asking. Who is 
Laurence Desborongh? Success is a wondrous quietus for 
ill-timed curiosity. Ah! my dear friend Caerlyon, if you 
only knew ! — you might cut me out even now. Come in ! " 
This aloud in reply to a hurried knock at the door, but 
before the words were out of his mouth, the door was almost 
burst open, and his servant entered abruptly, with pale face of 
alarm. No need to announce the reason of this uncere- 
monious entrance, for dose on the servant's heels came a 
couple of tall policemen, one of whom was an inspector. 
Desborough rose to his feet, haughty and self-possessed, 
though he had turned deadly white. 

''What does this intrusion mean?" he demanded of the 
policemen. * * Why are you here ? " 

The inspector saluted respectfully. 

''An unpleasant duty, sir," he said, " but I have no choice. 
I have here a warrant to arrest you on a charge of murder." 

" Murder ? " repeated Desborough, with an air of bewilder- 
ment. " There must be some mistake. Murder ? " 

" Well, of course, sir, if there's a mistake it'll be all cleared 
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up," said the inspector ; ''but the warrant's right enough," 
and he was proceeding to read it aloud when Desborough 
int^upted him. 

*' Who is my accuser?" he asked, calmly. 

'* Mr. Maxwell Caerlyon." 

Desborough staggered back a step, but almost instantly 
recovered himself and said, rather hurriedly — 

''And I am charged, I presume, with the murder of 
Orantley Herbert ? " 

" Just so, sir ; I must ask you to come along with me." 

•* It is a monstrous charge ! " cried Desborough. 

" Fm very sorry, sir," said the imperturbable policeman, 
" but Tm only doing my duty." 

" Of course. Well, I have no choice. I suppose I may 
get a few things together ? " 

" I mustn't let you out of my sight, sir." 

"You're welcome, and to seize all my papers also ; you'll 
find nothing compromising." 

Ten minutes later, Mr. Laurence Desborough departed in 
the custody of the police. He felt almost stunned by the 
utterly unexpected blow ; but he did not suspect that Una 
Herbert was an accessory in his arrest. Max Caerlyon had 
been raking up evidence in order to sweep a rival from his 
path. Left alone, however, the man's acute intellect gradually 
resumed its balance, and he was enabled to review the dr 
cumstauces of the past few months. A new light broke in 
upon him. Had he been duped and fooled ? Had he been 
playing into Max Gaerlyon's hands instead of baffling him ? 
Was Una's love aU a pretence — ^her pretended fear of the 
world's censure only a mask to cover her real detestation of 
the man she professed to regard as a lover, yet to whom she 
permitted none of a lover's privileges ? He recalled her reti- 
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cence ; how she had never allowed him even to kias her hand. 
Had she been all through only Gaerlyon's aoeomplicey obey- 
ing hia beheetSy acting as he— her real lover — dictated ? The 
journey to Dingwall Wood, was it only a plant, the real object 
l>eing the visit to The Larches ? Tet how should Max Caer- 
lyon suspect the truth on which alone such an expedition 
could be explained? As these surmises ranged themselves in 
his brain, Desborough groimd his teeth in the very impotence 
of wild fury that for a time obliterated even fear. There is 
nothing in the whole range of human feeling more madden- 
ing to a man than the knowledge that he has been fooled by 
the woman he loves, and who he believed loved him, and has 
lieen made to dance to a rival's piping. Laurence Des- 
borough's so-called love might be only a selfish passion, but 
such passion is as jealous as love without love's ennobling in- 
gredients ; and it is certain that if, in these moments, Una or 
Caerlyon had appeared before the prisoner, he would have 
leaped at them like a wild animal, with murder in thought 
and deed, recking no more of consequences than an animal. 

But presently another passion supervened — ^the passion of 
fear. Max Caerlyon was a man to act boldly, but not rashly; 
he was a profound lawyer, and not likely to take the step he 
had taken without some very strong evidence. Was it pos- 
sible, Desborough asked himself, that Caerlyon had dis- 
covered the secret of the cypher ? That cypher Desborough 
had himself submitted to experts with the same result as that 
obtained by Caerlyon ; how, then, could Caerlyon have dis- 
covered a secret hidden from men for whom such a thing as a 
secret cypher hardly exists ? Yet if Caerlyon suspected 
that he (Desborough) was disguised, and succeeded in 
proving even so much, no one knew better than the accused 
man how grave would be the consequences to himself, tiiuugh 
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the charge of murder should fall to the ground. The drops of 
perspiration stood on his brow as he reviewed all the past 
and strove to conjecture the future ; but strive as he would, 
he could not fit all the links. He knew enough, however, to be 
well aware that he had pretty well run his course, and had 
little to hope for. 

And meanwhile London was ringing with the news that 
the supposed murderer of Grantley Herbert had been taken, 
and '' extraordinary revelations " were promised an expectant 
public. 



CHAPTER XL. 

BEFORE THE MAGISTBATE. 

It is not often that a line of fashionable carriages adorns the 
precincts of a police-court; but Great Marlborough Street 
Police-court was so honoured when Laurence Desborough was 
brought up for examination, and the court was crowded to 
suffocation. The prisoner, it was observed, looked very pale, 
but bore himself calmly, even proudly, and looked around 
him with an unflinching gaze. Yes, he was betrayed and 
befooled, for there was the slender, black-robed form of Una 
Herbert; there, too, was Max Gaerlyon; and there— there 
was a momentary start, a momentary dilation of the eyes — 
an elderly, motherly-looking woman and a younger woman, 
her daughter, were seated in the witnesses' place. Too well 
the accused knew them, and why they were there ; and he 
set his teeth. Had the sleuth-hound tracked him step by 
step? 

Desborough's solicitor, a shrewd man, could do little more 
than watch the case. He felt more anxious for his client than 
he cared to say, but if not very scrupulous in his mode of 
examining a witness, he always dealt fairly by his clients, and 
would do his best for them. 

Mr. Norton, the prosecuting solicitor, rose amid dead 
silence to open his case. The present charge, he said, involved 
some unique elements, one of which, he believed, had never 
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before been heard of in a court of justice. He alluded to the 
singular circumstance through which the prosecution had been 
led to obtain the evidence of the prisoner's identity. It would 
be proved that this man, who had for years been known by 
the name of Laurence Desborough, was in reality a man long 
supposed dead, a certain Bichard ToUemache, son of a Squire 
ToUemache, of The Larches, — ^shire. This Eichard ToUe- 
mache had, by a bold and skilful forgeiy, placed himself under 
the ban of the law ; and if the major charge of murder should 
fail, the charge of forgery still hung over him. Eichard 
ToUemache was a man of light complexion and fair hair ; the 
prisoner had black hair and dark skin ; it would be proved 
that both hair and skin were dyed. ToUemache wore thick 
beard and whiskers, and these, the better to disguise himself, 
he shaved off. In this false character he became the guest of 
Mr. and Lady Una Herbert at Ercildoune, pretending that his 
acquaintance with Mr. Herbert was of short date, whereas 
there was evidence to show that it was of longer duration. 
This, however, was not a material point. The prisoner also 
maintained that he was a Londoner, and had never even been in 

shire ; but if he was shown to be Eichard ToUemache, 

there could be no doubt of his being, not only a native of 

shire, and more particularly of DingwaU, but weU 

acquainted with the topography of Ding^aU Wood. Indeed, 
" WUd Dick ToUemache," as he was caUed, on one occasion 
concealed himself from the bailiffs in the very gully in which, 
years later, he hid the corpse of his victim. And that 
crime might have remained undiscovered but for the singu- 
lar vision, of which they had aU heard, vouchsafed to the 
wife of the murdered man. The details of that vision had 
been too recently before the public to need recapitulation. 
Lady Una Herbert described a fair man as the murderer, 
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and the priaoner was, to all appearance, a dark man. Here 
was a question of psychology into which he (Mr. Norton) did 
not profess to enter ; but whatever might be thought of it, 
metaphysically, it had certainly led very directly to the desired 
result — ^the detection of the real assassin. It would be seen 
how, starting from that point, Mr. Maxwell Caerlyon had 
traced the crime to its source, and unearthed the perpetrator. 
Opinions might differ as to Mr* Caerlyon's metaphysical 
theory ; but if tangible facts were evolved, the law must deal 
with the facts, and had nothing to do with the mode of reason- 
ing by which those facts had been reached. It would be re* 
memberedthatattheinquestonMr. Grantley Herbert, witnesses 
spoke of a man in a slouched hat who was seen with the de- 
ceased at the races* It would be proved that this man was the 
prisoner. A cypher letter found by Mr. Caerlyon among Mr. 
Herbert's papers had been, after much study, translated by 
that gentleman, and this letter was of the last importance. In 
order to meet the charge of invention which might be made, 
Mr. Caerlyon, before submitting his translation of the cypher, 
would explain the key of it to experts called separately into 
court, and it would be found that they would render it pre- 
cisely as he had done. 

Mr. Norton then recapitulated other points of the evidence, 
and called Max Caerlyon as the first witness. 

Breathlessly was Max Caerlyon listened to while he gave 
his evidence. After a few preliminary questions, Mr. Norton 
asked — : 

** What first made you suspicious of the prisoner? " 

''No definite circumstance. I distrusted him the first 
moment I saw him. Afterwards — ^arguing simply as a man 
of the world — ^I thought there was another reason for liis pro- 
longed stay at Ercildoune than friendship for Mr. Herbert, 
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especially as he profeflssed to have no sympathy with Mr. 
Herbert's favourite pursuits.'^ 

" What reason ? " 

** I thought he probably stayed for Lady Una's sake." 

" You thought him dishonourable enough to pay court to 
another man's wife ? " 

^* Dishonourable enough, but too wise, in this case, to do so." 

" Explain yourself, Mr. Caerlyon." 

** I mean that he would be well aware that a dishonourable 
suit would not be listened to." 

'* You mean, then, that the prisoner was what is called, * in 
love ' with his friend's wife, but hid his feelings from her ? " 

*' Yes. When I heard of the murder of Mr. Herbert, I 
had a suspicion of the prisoner, a vague suspicion, as I have 
told you. I thought that he had committed the crime in order 
to clear the way for his own pretensions. One or two things, 
told me by Lady Una when questioned, strengthened this 
suspicion, as did also my discovery among the deceased's 
papers of a letter written in cypher. The difference of 
identity between the man seen by Lady Una and the prisoner 
puzzled her ; but it presently occurred to me whether, after 
all, the prisoner and the fair man described by Lady Una, 
might not be one and the same man, and on that presumption 
I proceeded. I thought it strange that the prisoner should 
be clean shaved, and that, with so dark a complexion, he 
should have light eyes ; and a chance circumstance convinced 
me that, despite his assertion to the contrary, he was a Mid- 
land man." 

^* What was that circumstance ? " 

Oaerlyon related Desborough's adventure outside the Ding- 
wall Town Hall, repeating his angry words ; and the prisoner's 
heart sank like lead as he heard. 
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The magistrate interposed — 

** How oould you divine, Mr. Oaerlyon, from what jouhare 
repeated, that the prisoner was not London bred ? " 

« From his pronunciation of the two words ' rough' and 
' dozen.' He was greatly excited, and he returned to the pro- 
nunciation of his boyhood. In shire, and in other Midland 

counties, they give the words to which we in London give the 
open sound of u — ' as * roughs' * done,' * dozen,' and so on — 
a close sound, as I gave ' rough ' and * dozen ' when I repeated 
the prisoner's words." 

** I can observe it now," said the magistrate, smiling, <<but 
you had a quick ear to notice it in a hasty speech. Do you 
mean to say that no Londoner would ever so pronounce ? " 

** No educated Londoner, and I never heard the prisoner 
fall into that provincialism before. Sometimes, among quite 
the lower class, there is a somewhat similar mode of pro- 
nouncing the open ' u ; ' but even then there is a difference 
that a musical ear can at once detect."' 

Oaerlyon then proceeded to describe how he had instructed 
Una to apparently favour Desborough's suit, in order to throw 
him off his guard ; how he had visited Dingwall and obtained 
information concerning Dick ToUemache from Dame WorUey ; 
how he had gone to The Larches^ and there discovered the 
door opening on the well, had abstracted the key, with the 
intention of getting Desborough into the building by a rusey 
and, if possible, tricking him into betraying a knowledge of 
the door; how, in pursuance of this intention, the visit to 
Dingwall Wood was planned, and the subsequent visit to 
The Larches made ; how Lady Una, previously instructed, 
opened the door (which the witness had unlocked), and how 
Desborough, who had doubtless- believed the door locked, 
sprang forwards and caught Lady Una's arm, before he could 
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have seen what lay beyond tlie door, afterwards making a 
poor excuse for liis agitation. Finally, Caerlyon handed up 
the cypher letter, and explained the secret of it. Two experts 
were then called in separately, and each on being told the 
key, transcribed it word for word as Caerlyon had done. As 
he heard, Desborough set his teeth and folded his arms 
tightly over his breast. If Herbert had but destroyed that 
cursed letter ! And yet who could imagine the cypher would 
ever be discovered? It was useless even to dispute the 
authorship, for the internal evidence of it was so strong that 
no signature was needed. The prisoner's only hope was to 
deny his identity with Dick Tollemache, and dare his 
enemies to the proof that he knew Dingwall Wood so inti- 
mately as the theory of the prosecution required; and yet 
how slender was this hope ! for time would work the meta-* 
morphosis which transformed Laurence Desborough into 
Wild Dick ! 

Mrs. Benson, landlady of the house in Monmouth Boad, 
where Desborough had lodged, swore positively to him, and 
to his having been absent on the — ^th September, until the 
afternoon of the next day. The prisoner took the rooms on 
the -^th August, and was seldom out; sometimes for days 
together he was in the house. A gentleman called upon her 
about the prisoner. She did not know who he was. 

Jane Benson gave corroborative evidence. 

Lady Una Herbert was called, and a deep hum, evoked by 
her beauty and the interest attaching to her from the circum- 
stances of the whole case, ran through the crowded assembly. 
She coloured a little, and trembled ; but that transient emotion 
speedily gave way to stronger feelings, and she took the oath 
with a firm, clear voice. 

Examined by Mr. Norton: She had not known the prisoner 
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previouB to Ids ooming to Erdldoune. Her husband invited 
him. It was at her husband's request he prolonged his visit 
She had no idea that the friendship between the two men was 
of more than a few months' duration. She liked the prisoner's 
society well enough. He was an agreeable companion. She 
had always a latent feeling of distrust in regard to him ; but 
she beUeved him to be a good friend to her husband, and so 
felt grateful to him. He never treated her otherwise than 
with the greatest respect He gave her no cause to suppose 
he regarded her with any other feeling than that of friend- 
ship. For her own part, she could hardly say she liked him, 
but she did not dislike him. She did not suspect him to be 
guilty of her husband's murder. It was Mr. Caerlyon who first 
broached that suspicion to her. She allowed the prisoner to 
assume the character of a qtmsi suitor in order to throw him 
off his guard) with a view to bring the crime home to him. 
She let him suppose she loved him, but she never told biTp so 
in actual words. She made no promise as to the future. Cer- 
tainly the prisoner knew her husband was going to Dingwall 
Baces. She spoke to him about it, and begged him to use his 
influence to prevent her husband going. She had a presenti- 
ment that evil would happen. She corroborated Caerlyon' s 
evidence about the Dingwall jctumey. When Mr. Caerlyon 
was coming to stop at Ercildoune, the prisoner left, having, 
as he said, received a telegram from an uncle in London, who 
was dying. He professed to be in dose attendance on his 
relative. He did come down to Ercildoune to dinner, as he 
said he would in the cypher letter. 

Eobert Karslake ('*Mr. Harwood"), detective, had made 
every inquiry, and had ascertained that the ''uncle" had 
no existence. Certainly **Wild Dick ToUemache" had no 
Uncle. 
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This tallied with the evidence of Mrs. Benson, who said 
that Desborough was *' rarely out," whereas he pretended to 
Herbert and his wife that he could scarcely quit his uncle's 
bedside. 

At the close, Laurence Desborough was fully committed for 
trial. He elected to reserve his defence. 

"If he turns out to be Dick Tollemache," said the pri- 
soner's solicitor in confidence to his partner — ** and between 
you and me he's no one else — ^I wouldn't give a halfpenny for 
his chance. Even if he escapes Marwood — and he won't — 
the forgery would send him to penal servitude for fourteen 
years, and that is easily proved." 



CHAPTER XLI. 

FACE TO FACE ONOE KOBE. 

'* Can I speak, can I breathe, can I bnrst — aught 
eUe but see, see, only tee?" 

Robert Browning, 

A QtriET, dark brougham drove up one morning at the gates 
of Clerkenwell Prison, and a tall, slender woman in deep 
mourning, accompanied by an elder lady, alighted, and was 
conducted to the governor's room. Some humbler individuals 
had already arrived in cabs, and these were waiting their turn 
to inspect the persons who would presently be marched out 
before them in the prison yard, to see if they could identify 
** Wild Dick Tollemache." 

Great reticence had been observed by the authorities con- 
cerning the prisoner, Laurence DesboroUgh; but a rumour 
had got abroad somehow or other that the swarthy, black- 
haired Desborough had become, under the process of isolation, 
a fair-skinned, fair-haired man, and curiosity was on tip-toe. 
Would Lady Una Herbert recognise the face she saw in the 
spirit or in a vision ? 

*' You think," the governor of the prison said to her, " that 
you will know the man who appeared to you in a trance ? " 

** I am certain of it," she replied, firmly; " place him among 
ten thousand, and I would point him out at once." 

The governor led her out to the prison-yard, where t^ere 
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were assembled a dozen or more men in ordinary attire, some 
of them obviously '' gentlemen/' all of somewhere about the 
same height, all fair, with ample beards and whiskers. Una 
had paused near the door of entrance, and her eyes went 
straight to the group, some twenty paces or more from where 
she stood. Suddenly those blue eyes dilated with a look of 
pain and horror, and a low cry escaped the white lips. 

''That is the man ! " she said, under her breath. ''See, 
the third man from the right hand." The governor followed 
the intent gaze, and saw the man indicated blench and turn 
ashen pale. 

"That," said the governor, quietly, "is the prisoner, Lau- 
rence Desborough." 

" Could I mistake him ! " said Una, in the same tone of 
suppressed excitement. " Has that fair cruel face ever been 
absent from my sight ! " 

She shuddered and turned aside, and the governor led her 
from the yard. 

Next, Dame Wortley was brought in, and asked if she re- 
cognised any one. She looked over the group of men, and in 
a second walked straight up to the prisoner. 

" K you're not my old master's son," said she, " my name's 
not Barbara Wortley, and for sure you know me too, Mr. 
Dick." 

" Know you ! " he said, with an oath, " for an old fool who 
has learned her lesson." 

"Lesson!" cried she; "why there's not a man in 
Dingwall couldn't swear to ' Wild Dick.' You're your uncle 
over again, Mr. Tollemache — as like his picture as you are 
like himself. Besides, I'd know you anywhere ; you've not so 
much altered." 
• Two other Dingwall witnesses, taken separately into 
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the yard, at once identified '* Wild Dick ToUemaclie ; " 
80 did a Scotland Yard detective — ^the same who had gone 
down to The Larches in search of the Squire's scapegrace 
son. 

So the drama was played out. The rest was a foregone 
conclusion. 

The man so long known as Laurence Desborough heard his 
sentence with an outward stoicism that was even admirable 
in its way. The iron nerve that had served him^ so long did 
not fail him now ; the mob should not have the pleasure of 
seeing him physically degraded. He even felt a sort of pride 
in reflecting that^ after all, he had been defeated by no folly 
of his own, nor by a man inferior to himself. Max Oaerlyon 
was a f oeman of no ordinary metal, and if — there is always an 
** if *' in crime — ^he had not come upon the scene, Tollemache 
flattered himself his bold game would have succeeded. Nay, 
even Caerlyon could have discovered nothing but for that 
vision of Una's which led to the finding of Herbert's body ; 
so after all the game was lost through means on which no 
man could calculate, as they lay beyond the world of sense. 
For the rest, he said to the chaplain who tried, and tried in 
vain, to awaken his conscience, '^ I'd as lief be hanged as live 
a convict's life ; knowing, too, that the woman who. had fo6led 
me was happy with Max Caerlyon. And I would hang with 
less regret if I could send Oaerlyon to keep Grantley Herbert 
company. Curse him ten thousand times ! that I should run 
my neck into the hangman's noose to give to him the woman 
I loved ! " 

And from that time he refused to open his lips, opposing a 
dogged silence to questions and exhortations alike. He made 
neither requests nor complaints. If he was visited by glim- 
merings of repentance, his hard and fierce demeanour 
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remained unchanged to the last. He walked to the scaffold 
with a finn step^ pa3ring no apparent heed to the solemn 
burial service. He glanced upwards with an unflinching eye, 
and when the chaplain once more — ^in this awful moment — 
pleaded with him, he turned away, still silent, still fierce and 
sullen. ** He died and made no sig^." 



The summer gloaming is deepening in the soft sky ; scarce 
a breath is stirring the leaves of the trees, the air is 
heavy with the scent of limes ; all nature is sinking into 
i^weet sleep ; but through the shadows yonder there is a gleam 
of a white robe. 

A man and a girl are sitting under the canopy of spreading 
branches ; the girl's golden head lies on the man's breast ; 
his arm circles the slight form ; he is bending over her, and 
speaks to her tenderly no^ and then, but for the most part 
they are silent. Lovers? Yes, and will be lovers always, 
though her flnger wears the ring his hand has placed there. 
The bitter aphorism that custom wears out love is true 
only of that love which is as silver-gilt to silver — looking 
well, and serving its owners fairly for a time, but of little 
value, and easily tarnished. 

Such love as Max Caerlyon gave his wife, as Una gave, her 
husband, must the rather grow stronger than weaker, as each 
month, each year that passes, draws closer and closer the bonds 
of sympathy, unfolds yet more to each the riches of the other's 
nature. An ideal love this may be, that is rare ; but the 
cynicism that would deny or even doubt its existence is that 
shallow cynicism which believes in nothing pure and noble 
because the cynic is himself incapable of understanding great- 
ness of soul, and will not own that there are heights he cannot 
olimb, depths he cannot fathom. 
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Two yean have passed since Una Herbert stood beside Max 
Caerlyon at the altar, and yet he can still find lover's words to 
say to her under the evening trees, and she can still listen with 
the thrill (but not the pain) of his first confession of love. 
What he said matters nothing to any one but her ; who else 
would understand his words ? To others they would probably 
seem folly ; but a broken sentence, a half -spoken wosd, 
may open up a vista of prospect or retrospect bright with 
rainbow oolours or dim with shadows, sad, but not gloomy, 
to the soul attuned to full sympathy. Perhaps we should 
think the angeU talked nonsense, if we overheard them ; we 
generally stamp as ''folly" what we cannot comprehend. 
Never mind, then, what Max Caerlyon said to his girl-wife or 
what she answered ; it was not much that they spoke, and 
never of the darker shadows of the past ; never of that first 
loveless marriage, or the man who had died a murderer's 
death. Never willingly would thought traverse such dismal 
paths. Maybe some things they said had been said before ; 
but some words, like beautiful music, will bear repetition ; 
some moments in a lifetime (not many, alas !) can bear to be 
lived over again. 

The darkness is folding itself like a mantle around the two 
forms, but they have not moved yet. And in their lives 
shadows will yet come. We can never focus all our trials into 
a few months and live "happy for ever afterwards," but the 
shadows can, as now, only surround them : they cannot enter 
into their hearts, and so can never shut out the inward light — 
the light of a perfect love. 

END OF BETWEEN MIDNIGHT AND DAWN. 



THE INN ON HAVERLEY WOLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE GTTE8T OF "THE CHIMES." 

A YoBKSHiBE moor, a blinding fall of snow, and a dark night 
are not conditions any one would voluntarily select as con- 
ducive to the enjoyment of the Christmas season ; yet, on a 
certain 23rd of December, a few years ago, all those condi- 
tions fell to the lot of a traveller who, mounted on a hand- 
some chestnut horse, was proceeding slowly along an almost 
obliterated path. 

The rider was a man of seven or eight-and-twenty, tall, 
and sat his horse like one brought up to the saddle; a^ 
military doak was flung around him, the collar drawn high 
as a protection against the cold wind that swept over 
the waste of snow, and his slouched hat was set low on his 
brow ; but a pair of very bright blue eyes strove to pierce 
through the veil of snow in search of a light, and ever and 
anon kept watch on the path, which every moment grew less 
distinguishable. 

" By Jove ! " he mutter^, presently, brushing the snow from 
the fair moustache that shaded a handsome mouth, '^ things 
are beginning to look queer. They told me I should pass a 
roadside flnger-post, and I have not passed one yet, and that 
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was to be my g^ide to the inn — *The Chimes' — which I 
should not be sony to reach. 1 greatly prefer campaigniiig 
in India to this sort of thing." 

Almost as the words left his lips, his quick eye caught sight 
of some object a little way ahead, that flashed for a moment 
through the snow and gloom, and disappeared again ; but the 
young officer — ^for such he seemed — ^urged his horse forward, 
and his heart rose up with renewed hope. Surely that object 
was the finger-post. Another moment proved his conjecture 
to be correct. There, like a pale, thin ghost, stood the flnger- 
post, stretching out its battered arms to right and left. LiftiTig 
himself in the stirrups, the traveller read on the one arm, ** To 
Todmore and Foxley;" on the other, "To Hildon and Bickle- 
mere." The latter was the road he had been told to take, and 
he turned his horse into what had become little better than a 
track, but still, especially to military eyes, dear enough to be 
safe. 

In another half -hour the traveller beheld a light glimmering 
through the darkness, and presently, bending forwards, he 
could discern the outlines of a low, straggling building, which 
stood a little back from the road, and seemed to be completely 
isolated. But late as it was, eleven o'clock, there were evi- 
* dently people astir, for as the traveller came in front of the 
building he saw a ruddy blaze of light in the parlour window, 
and heard a sound of gruff voices from within. A covered 
waggon, from which the horses had been taken out, standing 
near the roadside, afforded a due to the welcome sounds, 
Ti'hich at least promised a fire. The traveller rode up to the 
door, and springing to the ground rapped with his riding- 
whip. Almost immediately the door was opened, and a tall, 
powerful Yorkshireman, with a lantern in his hand, presented 
himself. 
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'^I Buppose," said the stranger, shaking the snow from 
his cloak, ^'one can have a supper and a night's lodging 
here ? " 

'* Where else, sir ? " returned the burly landlord. " Walk 
in, sir. Jos, see to the gentleman's horse." 

A clumpish-looking lad made his appearance, but the tra- 
veller insisted on going round himself to the stable, and 
seeing that his horse was well housed and groomed, and sup- 
plied with provender before he attended to himself. 

Mine host was waiting at the door when he returned. 

*^ Fond of your horse, sir ? " said he, smiling. 

*^ I am a soldier, friend, and always take care of my horse 
first of all." 

** A soldier ? Ah, indeed, sir. Come in. Your supper will 
soon be ready. Awful night, isn't it ? Did you come from 
Overbum ? " 

*' Yes, from the station. I am on my way to Hildon, and 
I was directed to this place for a night's lodging." 

'^ Couldn't come to a better, sir, though I says it." As he 
spoke, he opened the door into the chief, or as it appeared, 
only public room of the inn, which was floored with tiles, and 
roughly furnished, but a huge fire blazed on the hearth, and 
in the chimney-comer sat a red-faced carter, in a coarse smock- 
frock. 

This individual drew his pipe from his mouth, and stared 
hard at the new comer, but did not offer to rise, and the 
stranger, who, soldier-like, was evidently accustomed to make 
himself at home under any circumstances, threw off his cloak 
and hat, and advanced to the fire with a courteous, half- 
careless, "Gk)od evening, friend. A fine night for travellers, 
eh?" 

To which remark the carter responded by a grunt, and 
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continued to stare. The new anival was certainly not of the 
class to which the guests at The Chimes were accustomed. 
He was a tall, aristocratic-looking man, whose air, speech, 
and clothes bespoke the Londoner; a handsome man, too, 
with that blending of power and gentieness in expression 
which wins alike the trust and respect of men and women. 
Although his hair and moustache were of a sunny tint, his 
complexion was deeply bronzed, nor had the delicately-made 
hands he held for a moment before the blaze escaped the 
effect of tropical suns. On the third finger of the left hand 
flashed a rose diamond of great price and beauty, which it 
did not seem to occur to the young man he would have done 
wisely to remove. 

'^How far is it to Hildon?" he asked, making another 
attempt at conversation. 

" Matter o' twelve mile." 

" Along this road ? " 

*' Noa, cross cut. Eben 'il show yer th' road." 

'* Eben," probably an abbreviation of " Ebenezer," was 
evidentiy mine host, who at that moment returned, announc* 
ing that his niece would bring in the supper directiy, and he 
seated himself before the fire with a jolly smile on his round, 
good-natured face. 

" You were bold, sir," he began, " to attempt Haverley 
Wold such a night as this." 

''I hadn't much choice, mine host. I am on my way to 
Hildon, and I am due some time to-morrow. When I reached 
Overbum I found the train could get no farther ; the line was 
blocked, and likely to remain so till Heaven knows when ; 
but they told me I could ride across the moor, so I had out 
my horse, and resolved to try the experiment." 

*' Ah, sir, I see — ^young lady up at Hildon, eh ? " 
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"Nay," said the other, laughing, "I haven't yet found 
that young lady." 

** Haven't you? Well, it's not for want of good looks to 
take the women's fancy. It's the Manor people you're going 
to see, I take it?" 

*'Itis." 

** Well, sir, I hope you'll have a merry Christmas. It isn't 
very merry Christmases we get here, for there isn't a house 
within eight or nine miles everyway, and so you may imagine 
it's duU." 

" Dull ! I could not live such a life. How does your niece 
Ukeit?" 

** Well, not much, I suppose ; but she's not my niece, you 
know, sir, though I call her so. She's a lady — ^true as true, 
sir. Her father was an artist — ^name of Brandon — come here 
with her one such night as this, and she was just a baby. 
His had been a runaway match, he told me ; his wife was a 
great lady, and that was all I knew. He died quite sudden 
in the night and left the little one ; so what could I do ? I 
couldn't find out who she belonged to, so I just kept her here. 
Hist ! sir, here she is." 

After hearing this romantic story, the young man naturally 
turned to look with considerable curiosity on the damsel who 
now entered, bearing a tray, and his start of wonder and 
admiration must be forgiven him. He beheld a girl of about 
seventeen, tall and slender, clothed in a scarlet petticoat, with 
a blue handkerchief fastened picturesquely across her bosom. 
A quantity of dark hair clustered over a small nobly posed 
head ; her face was a pure oval, her complexion clear and 
pale, her features delicately cut, her eyes large, dark, lustrous, 
and shaded by very long lashes. Altogether the girl was 
remarkably beautiful, and looked about as imfitted for the 
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coarse, mean life to which she was doomed as it was possible 
to imagine. To judge superficially by her face, she seemed 
to have acquired a sullen proud indifference to her fate. She 
scarcely looked up as she came in ; she set down the tray and 
began laying the supper as if the room was empty, save for 
herself, and when her task was done, she said quietly, ** Sup- 
per is ready, sir," and went and sat down apart, drawing some 
work from her pocket, and plying her needle quickly and 
silently. Her voice was sweet and low — ^the voice of a lady, 
but without brightness ; it sounded as her face looked — as 
though laughter were unknown and happiness no more than 
a word. The young officer could hardly take his eyes o£E the 
girl, who never raised her own, or took any part in what 
followed. 

''Eaika's a queer 'un," said the host, jerking his thumb 
towards her, '* but a good girl, sir — ^never complains ; queer 
name, too, isn't it ? That was the name on her dothes plain 
enough, so we kept it." 

'' It is a foreign name," said the young man, carelessly, not 
wishing to talk about the girl before her face. ** Do you like 
cigars, Mr. ? I beg your pardon." 

** Oh, Shelton's my name, sir — ^Ebenezer Shelton ; but, bless 
you, they all call me Eben. Cigar, sij ? Thanky ; well, I'll try 
one, though I don't remember I ever smoked one before." 

It was a very dainty case the officer pushed towards him, 
and bore engraved on it the name and status of its owner — 
" Captain Grahame Errington, — ^th Hussars." 

'^ That your name, sir ? " said mine host, reading the super- 
scription. 

*' That is my name." 

** Captain Errington? All right. Thanky, sir, much 
obHged." 
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'* Eben," said the satumine carter, " wasn't it to-Bight last 
year that traveller from York fell over into the tarn ? " 

'^No, no/' said mine host, settling himself in the chimney 
comer as he spoke, and his bnrly form almost disappeared in 
the gloom, '' that was on Christmas Eve. A dreadful thing, 
Captain Errington. He had come here for the night, that 
gentleman, and the next day he would go on. Well, I went 
with him to put him in the right way, as far as a finger-post 
yonder that showed him ; and he must have taken the wrong 
way after all, for his body was found nearly a month later in 
Hanersley Tarn. He'd fallen in. You see, you can't teU the 
tarn is there till you fall into it — not in snow time ; the 
ground all looks so fair. There's more than one has lost his 
life there." 

** I must beware of it," said Captain Errington, laughing. 

"Oh, sir, you couldn't mistake if you were careful. I'll 
show you the way all right." 

** You are too kind." 

The young man rose from the table, and Baika rose too, 
and went to fetch him a candle. 

'* What time will you be called, sir ? " she said, returning 
and giving him the lamp. 

** I am a soldier, Eaika," said he, smiling ; ** I always wake 
early, thanks." 

'*Yery weU, sir. Good-night." 

** Good-night, Eaika." 

She looked up for a moment, but her eyes fell and a light 
colour crossed her cheek as she met Captain Errington's gaze. 
No doubt she had been admired often and boldly enough, but 
had probably never encountered admiration so blended with 
reverence and pity ; nor is it likely that she had ever before 
been spoken to by any one belonging to the class to which 
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her birihriglit entitled her, and her heart beat with a new 
and bewildering ^nsation as she turned away and sought 
her own little chamber. Perhaps that poor heart, struggling 
ever like a caged bird, would have beaten faster yet had she 
known that the handsome ojficer's thoughts were so entirely 
absorbed bj her that he did not sleep for hoorsy and quite 
forgot to wonder how Ebenezer Shelton made a living out of 
innkeeping in the midst of a Yorkshire wold, where hia 
takings could hardly amount to £20 a year. 



CHAPTER n. 

ILAIXA. 

Daylight brought no change in the weather ; the snow fell 
fast and thick when Captain JErrington descended to the 
public room. 

Baika was there alone^ fnoving silently about. She lifted 
her heavy-lashed eyes as the guest came in, and bade him 
simply " Good-morning, sir ; " but the yoimg man, following 
perhaps an impulse which thought might have checked, held 
out his hand. 

"You are my equal," he said, smiling, though there was 
a pained look in his eyes. 

An expression of utter wonder came into hers, and the 
blood rushed hotly over cheek and brow and dyed even her 
white neck. 

"Tour equal!" she said; "no I am not; I am an inn 
servant." 

"An inn servant by accident, a lady by birth, and, I am 
sure, in all else. You will not, then," said the young man, 
gently, " give me your hand ? " 

" Yes " (under her breath), " if you wish it." 

She laid in his a small white hand, so smooth and delicate 
that it seemed impossible it could do hard work; and the 
touch of that hand thriUed to the young man's very heart. 
If he had followed the prompting of the moment he would 
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have rftiBed it to his lips ; but thouglit came this time quick 
enough to save him from what might have been misinter- 
preted. He dropped the hand and turned awaj in silence. 
Baika went on setting the table, but she made one or two 
mistakes, and had to rectify them. Presently, Errington 
observed — 

''Baika, you surely do not do the hard work of this 
house?" 

She shook her head. ''No; Jos, the ostler, does that. I 
am not very strong. Eben won't let me do hard work." 

** Your tone, Baika, implies that you would like to do it." 

** So I would — and have done with it." 

''With what?" 

" With living, to be sure ; 'tis no use to me, is it ? " 

" Hush, Baika ! — ^it is terrible to hear you speak so ; you 
are young — ^you have all your life before you." 

"It won't be a long one, I'll take care of that," said she, 
sullenly. 

She had to pass near Errington as she spoke. He laid a 
quick hand on her arm and turned her round to him. 

' ' Baika, do they ill-treat you here ? " 

What a fierce flash from the black eyes ! 

" No ; Eben is kind enough in his fashion, and the rest let 
me alone. I would like to see one of them so much as dare 
to touch me as you are doing ! " 

" You don't mind me, Baika ? " 

" You're a gentleman, and you only meagi to be kind, I am 
sure ; which is a pity, for it can't do mo any good, and will 
make things seem worse." 

"Oh, Baika, do not speak so. Oh, if I could only help 
you!" 

The girl shrank back with a sudden passionate sob. " I 
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don't want help ! " she muttered in a choked voice. ** No, 
no, don't touch me-^don't speak to me ! " and she turned and 
rushed out of the room. 

Grahame Errington eank down and covered his ejes for a 
moment. 

'* By Heaven ! " he said to himself, " am I courting fate, 
or has fate overtaken me ? The girl bewilders — dazzles me 
— and she' is a lady, gently bom, not even — though her sur- 
roundings are so rough — trough and harsh. I must save her 
fi*om this life. But how ? " 

The entrance of his host aroused him, and greeting Eben 
Shelton courteously, the young man asked if he and his niece 
would join him at breakfast. 

** Thank ye, sir, much obliged." 

Eaika was summoned, and came in without any signs of 
unusual agitation on her coimtenance, and she sat down in 
silence. 

**You don't think of going out this morning, sir?" said 
Eben, glancing out of the window, and his eyes travelling 
back rested a moment on the rose diamond. 

** Well, I hardly know " Last evening he wotdd have 

answered differently, but now he had seen Eaika ! 

** It wouldn't be safe, sir ; you can't see your way when the 
snow falls like that. The finger-post is a good mile away, and 
you'd never find it without some one showed you the way, 
and I wouldn't trust Jos to do that ; if he took you straight 
he'd be like to tell you wrong when you got there. Maybe 
you think I'm speaking in my own interest, sir; but your 
own sense 'U teU you that a York moor in a snowstorm isn't 
altogether easy travelling." 

*'No, I don't misjudge you," said Errington, smiling, 
although there was something about the joUy, roimd face of 

u 
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Eben Shelton he did not q\pte like. " And certainly it would 
never do to take you out in a enowstonn." 

^'Lor, sir, it isn't that — ^that wouldn't signify — it's the 
danger. You don't know these parts,- 1 see, sir.' 

** I never was in Yorkshire in my life before.' 

^* Oh, indeed. . I thought maybe you belonged to the Hildon 
Manor people." 

''No; I met the eldest son in town this season,. and he 
asked me to spend Christmas with them. I don't know the 
rest of the family at aU." 

Baika glanced furtively at Eben, but remained silent. 

**0f course, sir," continued mine host, **I knew you were 
south country — ^but still you might have been related to the 
Manor people. Maybe it'll dear up by the evening — ^not 
much before, I think." 

''Which way from the finger-post lies this awful tarn?" 
asked Errington. 

" Well, sir" — ^the innkeeper laughed and scratched his head 
— "it's difficult to tell you, because it all depends how you come 
up to the post. For there's a right and a wrong way, you 
see— now, then, Baika, what are you after there ? " 

The girl had risen up abruptly, without any ceremony, and 
gone to the door, 

" I thought I heard Binnie outside, that's all," she said. 
" There's no harm done." 

" No harm but rudeness," said Shelton, angrily, ** leaping 
up like a young buck to look after a lurcher ! Wbat'U Cap- 
tain Errington think of Yorkshire manners ? " 

*' Pray," said the young man, hastily, ** do not imagine 
that I am offended. Eaika is right — there is no harm done ; 
and you know, Mr. Shelton, ladies command in all these 
things." 
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'* Ladies, sir! Well, she's boni«a lady, sure enough, but 
she's not a lady now — don't put that notion into her head." 

The girl came back to the table, with a burning colour on 
her usually pale face ; and Captain Errington, partly for her 
sake, partly for his own, turned quickly to the innkeeper and 
said — 

" You were telling me about " 

" The tarn — ^yes, sir. Well, if you come to the finger-post 
the right way, as I said, then the road to the tarn turns oS 
to the right. Your way is a bridle-path to the left, and that 
widens out into a good road some two miles farther on." 

'' But the road to the right passes by the tarn, does it not ?" 

'* Yes, sir ; but just on the crown of the bank, and in winter 
time, with the snow covering everything, you can't see where 
the bank begins, and it's a sheer descent into the tarn, sixty 
feet below you ; — the first you'd know would be going down 
like a stone dropped into a well." 

'* Thanks," said Errington, laughing, "and there I might 
lie for months, like the poor fellow you were talking of last 
night." 

** Ay, sir," said Eben, rising, "that was a terrible affair ! 
By the way, Eaika, where's Martin ? That's the carter, sir." 

*' He is snoring in the kitchen," replied Baika, proceeding 
to clear away the breakfast things. 

Mine host sate down by the fire and lighted a Icfng pipe, 
and Captain Errington leaned against the chimney-piece and 
entered into conversation with him — a conversation in which 
Eaika, while she was in the room, never once joined, and she 
presently went out, leaving the door not wide open, but just 
ajar; and aH the while Grahame Errington talked to his host 
his thoughts were with the girl who seemed to have resigned 
herself to her harsh fate with a kind of grim apathy, awful to 
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behold in one with youths beauty, and gentle birth, all that 
should make her life bright and glorious. Why did she keep 
away? If she would not talk it was a pleasure — strong 
enough to make every pulse throb— only to look at her. Did 
she distrust him? Perhaps he could hardly wonder if she 
did, although she had professed to believe his kindness had 
in it no sinister element. Anyhow, he answered Eben almost 
at random for some little time, but at last, with an effort, 
roused himself. The innkeeper was a shrewd man, and might 
suspect that Eaika's beauiy had made an impression on the 
guest, and such suspicions would probably recoil on the girl's 
head. 

''I suppose you carry pistols, sir ? " was the first remark of 
mine host that Errington fully comprehended. 

* ' Pistols ! ' ' The yotfng man's blue eyes opened wide. * * Are 
the people here given to shooting their neighbours ? Besides, 
you forget that when I started I did not intend to ride across 
the moor." 

**True, sir; no, of course you didn't. Well, I don't sup- 
pose you'll meet with any harm between here and Hildon, 
especially such weather as this ; but there are sometimes queer 
characters about." 

Errington glanced out of the window. It was still snowing 
fast. 

<'My friends will think I am lost," he said, with a half 
sigh. *^ I must manage to push on to-night." 

"It'U be clear by then, sir — quite dear, at least not 
snowing," said mine host, filling a fresh pipe — " and I'll put 
you in the way for Hildon." 

*^ Many thanks." He turned to the door, and as he reached 
it he thought he heard a quick, light step without. Had 
Eaika been listening? but what for? — ^be»des he oo;uld not 
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connect such meanness with, her ; amd there was certainly no 
one in the passage. 

^*I am just going," he explained to Eben, **to see my 
horse. He's my sweetheart, you know." 

*' Your only one? — ah, sir, I know better." 

" My only one indeed," said the other, laughing, with an 
odd feeling that to-day the answer was not quite true. Bah ! 
this girl was ignorant ; he really knew nothing of her. But 
she was a mere child in years ; she could be educated ; he 
could not be mistaken in believing that a noble soul, a keen 
and wide intelligence, resided in the slight form clothed in 
homespun ; he had money — but how then could he, a young 
man in a higher social position, use that money so as to 
benefit this girl without doing her irredeemable mischief in 
the world's eyes ? Well, he could find out where her father 
was, who her friends were ; but meanwhile he must leave her 
here ! He could not reconcile himself to that idea, and yet 
could see no escape from it. 

He turned towards the stables, and as he drew near, saw 
that the door was open, and then his heart gave a sudden 
bound. There stood Eaika, feeding his horse with carrots, 
and tenderly caressing him the while. 

She looked up with a violent start as she heard the young 
officer approach, and coloured painfully, but said depre- 
catingly— 

** I was only feeding him. I am fond of horses." 

'* So it seems. Don't run away," laying a detaining hand 
on her arm, for she was about to quit the stable. ** What 
are you afraid of, Eaika ? " 

** Nothing." She stood still and looked down, but she was 
drawing her breath quickly, and there was a kind of fright- 
ened look in her eyes, for a moment, but it passed. 
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'* Nothing?" repeated Erring^n, g&zing steadily on the 
beautiful, friendless creature, and sorely tempted to take her 
in his arms, there and then, " I hope it really is nothing. 1 
don't want you to be afraid of me." 

** I am not; but there's no use in your talking to me — it 
can't do me a bit of good " 

'' Stay, Baikal it may do you some good. I may be able 
to help yoU| if you can tell me anything about your 
parents." 

*^ I don't know any more than you heard last night." 

A troubled shade fell on Errington's brow. 

** Still," he said, after a pause, '^ even that is some clue — ^I 
know your father's name and profession — ^I can discover, no 
doubt, who he is, and find out your relations." 

Was the girl touched by the kindness? "Was her 
woman's heart unstirred by the thought, "Why should he 
take so^much interest in me ? " It was hard to tell. She 
showed no sign of either gratitude or pleasure; she drew 
back, and turned her face aside a Httle, saying, in a kind of 
dogged manner — 

** It wotdd not matter anything to me ; there is no use in 
any one putting themselves out about me— not the least. I 
dare say you mean to be kind to me — ^I am sure you do ; but 
it can't help me." 

Errington set his teeth, and was silent. It seemed to him 
that the girl distrusted him, and though he did not blame her 
for the thought, it pained him deeply, conscious as he was of no 
feeling that arraigned his honour. He said no more, but he 
was resolved, nevertheless, to seek out Eaika's relatives. She 
looked at him as he turned away, and opened her lips to 
speak, but closed them resolutely, and without a word went 
out of the stable and back to the kitchen, where she set about 
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the work of preparing dinner in a mecbanical kind of way. 
The snow still kept falling, and the girl watched it now and 
then with an expression of satisfaction. She was revolving 
something in her mind. What was it ? 

When she went to lay the cloth, Captain Errington was 
sitting reading, or rather pretending to read, a local paper 
of about a month's date. Eben Shelton was smoking near 
the fire. 

"Eben," said the girl, "I suspect you will have to tap a 
new cask. I fancy the last one is run out." 

''Nonsense! girl, it can't be yet," returned Shelton in a 
surprised tone. 

''WeU, Iwillsee." 

She went out, along the passage, and opening a low door, 
descended a steep flight of stairs, so dark that only habit could 
enable her to know where she was going. When she had 
reached the bottom she took a lantern from a peg inlhe wall, 
lighted it with a match she carried, apd entered the cellar, a 
wide, dreaiy-looking place. 

Her subsequent proceedings were strange. She went to a 
cask already tapped, and placing beneath it a bucket that 
stood near, set the tap running till the bucket was full and 
the cask empty. Then she carried the bucket to a sink in 
the flooring, emptied all the beer down it, rolled the bucket 
into a dark comer, and searched about till she found a good- 
sized piece of wood. With this in her hand she ascended the 
steps again, leaving the lantern behind her, and the wood 
too, it seemed, for it was not in her hand when she reached 
the passage. 

Straight she went to the keeping-room. 

"The cask is empty," she said. "You'U have to tap a 
fresh one. Martin drank a lot last night, you know." 
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" Well, well," Bald mine host, riBmg, '* if the cask's out, it 
18 ; so here goes." 

He went out of the room and his heayy step passed along 
the passage. Baika held her breath for an instant, but went 
on with her duties in her usual swift, silent, indifferent 
manner. 

Suddenly there was a loud crash — a hoarse cry. Errington 
and Baika sprang to the door together. 

" It's Eben ! " cried the latter, breathlessly. '* He's fallen 
somehow down the steps. Hold, sir ; you can't see ; I'U fetch 
a Ught." 

The door at the top of the stairs was open ; from the dark- 
ness below came a heayy groan. In an instant Baika had 
brought a light, and she and Captain Errington descended 
the stairs. There at the bottom lay the bidky form of Eben 
Shelton, one foot doubled under him. He was groaning and 
swearing vigorously, but, with Errington's help, succeeded 
in rising and hobbling slowly up the steps. 

'^How did it happen, Eben?" asked Baika, anxiously. 
'* Did you slip?" 

^' There was something on the steps— something you left, 
you white-faced hussy ! " he answered, angrily. 

'*I left nothing," returned the girl. "You must have 
slipped." But as she spoke (she was following her two com- 
panions, holding up the Hght) she noiselessly threw out of 
sight a piece of wood that lay at the foot of the stairs. 

** I daresay it is nothing very bad," said Errington, quickly, 
wishing to spare the girl any abuse. ** You were fortunate , 
to escape so well." 

"Ay, I might ha' broken my neck. Thank you, sir, for 
helping me." 

He hobbled into the keeping-room and there sat down, and 
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examinatioii showed that his foot was pretty badly sprained. 
Haika brought vinegar, and swathed in rags the swollen 
ankle ; and the innkeeper, with many a wry face, submitted 
to his fate, and sat with his foot upon a chair. 

'' One bad thing is, sir," said he, during dinner, ''that I 
shaVt be able to show you the way; but you needn't be 
hindered for that ; Eaika knows it." 

"Raika!" repeated Captain Errington, ** travel a mile 
through the snow, and after dark, for me ! I should not think 
of it." 

'* Lor, sir, 'tis all right. She's not one of your town-bred 
ladies. She's been out on the moor at night many a time." 

*' I could not allow it," said the young man, firmly. 

Haika interposed. 

** You will not find your way alone, sir ; you had best let 
me go. If you went alone I should follow, for I should 
fancy you were over the tarn bank." 

''Then I must yield." And no more was said on the 
subject. 



CHAPTER m. 

"tukn to the bight." 

About six o'clock the snow ceased, and the moon rose and 
shone down pale and clear on the vast expanse of snow. Jos 
was ordered to bring round the chestnut, and while he was 
gone Captain Erring^n paid his reckoning, drawing forth a 
well-stocked purse. Haika turned away, and an odd look 
of triumph lighted up her black eyes as she went to the 
kitchen. 

She came back enveloped in a long frieze cloak, with a hood 
that would draw over the head, but was now thrown back. 
She paused near the door. Errington held out his hand to 
his host. 

*' Good-bye, sir," said that person, heartily. *' A safe journey 
to you, sir, and a merry Christmas. You'll remember this 
Christmas Eve, sir, no doubt-^a funny one, eh? There's 
Haika all ready. Mind, child, the hridle-path to the leftP 

*' I know it, Eben. I should know Haverley Wold if any 
one does." 

She went out, Errington followed, and they stood without 
in the snow. Errington bestowed a handsome largesse on Jos, 
and passed his arm through his horse's bridle. 

'*Come," he said. 

** Are you not going to mount, sir ? " 
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''Wlule you walk? That would be strange courtesy, 
Eaika.'' 

" Very well, sir. This way, please." 

It was very cold, freezing hard ; but the girl did not cover 
her head. She walked on by her companion still in silence, 
treading lightly and fearlessly over the frozen ground ; and 
Errington did not speak. Perhaps his heart was too full just 
now for words. Once or twice Baika looked back, and the 
young man fancied — it might only be fancy — ^that she breathed 
more freely when the inn was out of sight. Suddenly she 
raised her hand. " Do you see that post yonder, sir ? Yes ? 
That's the finger-post." 

The place where they must part ! He made no answer, and 
the girl glanced at him furtively; then walked on a Httle 
ahead of him, and had reached the finger-post when he came 
up. Finger-post it was caUed by courtesy, for only one broken 
arm remained, and on that there was no direction. The girFs 
face seemed almost as white as the snow around her. She 
put her hand — it trembled now — on the young man's arm. 

/*Do you see that track, sir," she said, pointing with her 
other hand, *' going to the left ? " 

" Quite plainly." 

" And you see that other — a better road — ^to the right ? " 

**Yes." 

**That is your road, sir," said Eaika, steadily, ''to the 
right." 

*' To the right ?" repeated Errington. ** Eben Shelton said 
especially the bridle-path to the left." 

Baika looked full in the speaker's face. 

"Eben Shelton said that," she said, " because the bridle- 
path to the left leads right on to the tarn." 

** Eaika ! " He could say no more — the horror of the idea 
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that her startling words presented checked all power of 

** Belieye which of us two you like," continued the girl, re- 
solutely. ** Trust him or me as you will. I know him ; you 
do not. He murdered that man they were talking of last 
night ; and if he had come with you to-night he would have 
murdered you and robbed you. I couldn't stop it last time — 
I didn't suspect it ; but I found it out afterwards, and I knew 
he had made up his mind what to do when he saw your 
diamond, and I made up my mind to prevent him. Didn't he 
find out last night that you were not related to the Hildon 
Manor people ? That was because if you had been the busi- 
ness might have been more risky. Didn't he find out to-day 
that you did not carry pistols ? I knew he would be asking 
questions, and I listened and heard him. I lied about the 
cask ; I poured all the beer away, and put a piece of wood on 
the stairs that he might fall down. I didn't care whether he 
broke his neck or not ; but he sprained his ankle ; that is all 
I really cared about ; and he thought I would send you the 
wrong way ! I am too wise to let him see my hand. If you 
fell down into that tarn you would be buried in the snow. He 
would come the next day and rob you — there is a way down 
for those that know it — and leave your body there for kites 
and ravens. If you are wise, sir, take this road to the right." 

Standing a few feet from her companion, and speaking in a 
clear, calm, deliberate manner, Baika told this terrible tale ; 
and as she finished pointed again to the right, as though her 
information had in it nothing especially out of the way, and 
her own future concern in the matter was of no sort of con- 
sequence. Errington had heard her without interruption, 
amazed less by the black villainy disclosed than by the part 
she had played and her manner of relating the truth, for to 
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doubt her never for a moment occurred to the young man. 
But as she ceased he made one step to her side and grasped 
her arm. 

'*Eaika," he said, bending down, *' brave, noble woman! 
you have saved my life. Can you ask if I believe you ? But 
at what risk to yourself have you done this ! What do you 
intend to do ? " 

The girl glanced round at the wide dreary moorland, and 
tried to shrink away. 

** I ? " she said, '* never mind that, sir. I'm not going back 
to The Chimes — ^that's all ; he'd kill me when he found out 
I'd played him false." 

** What, then, did you intend to do, Baika ? Did you think 
that after what you have told me I should mount my horse 
and ride away and leave you ? " 

Baika's eyes wavered. ** I can get over the moor to Bickle- 
mere," she said in a low tone. 

*' Baika," said the young officer, sternly, " you know that 
you would be frozen to death before you cotdd reach Bickle- 
mere ; it is twenty miles away." 

''What then?" said the girl, lifting her head, with a des- 
perate look in her eyes. " I want to be frozen to death— I'll 
be glad to die. I've nothing to live for — ^my whole life has 
been like that tarn, black and sullen. I've saved yours ; now 
let me go and end mine." 

For answer, Grahame Ernngton flung his arm round the 
slight form. 

* * Baika, you must come with me. I will take you to friends 
who wiU care for you. You talk wildly. How could I let 
you destroy your life? even," his lips almost touched her 
brow as he spoke the last words, ''if it were not so dear 
to me I" 
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The girl's dark ejes met his with a bewildered gaze — ^her 
fierce^ reckless spirit seemed to hare fled — she trembled like 
a leaf in the young man's strong embrace; and when he 
added gently, *^ Come, you can ride before me on the saddle, 
and I will take you to a new and happy life," she did not 
answer, and hardly seemed to fully understand liim. 

Errington had no doubts, no hesitation now ; the web of 
his life was cast, he knew, for good or evil — and evil it could 
hardly be if this noble-hearted girl was to share it. He loosed 
her for a moment, and vaulting to the saddle, bent down to 
her again. 

*' Give me your hands, put your foot on mine. So ! " 

In a moment the girl was seated before him, his right arm 
clasped firmly round her, and he bent oyer the flushed face 
that woidd have turned from him. ^'Baika," he said, pas- 
sionately, ''you have saved my life ; give your life to me. I 
think you can ; I think, even now, you love me, Eaika." 

With a quick sob, the girl hid her face on the yotmg 
man's breast. He had read the secret she had hardly 
known herself; read the secret of her longing to end a life 
that, without him, must be so utterly blank that she dared 
not face it. He wrapped her dose to him, and kissed the 
quivering Hps, whispering to her that he had not meant to 
leave her long, that he would not part from her, for he loved 
her, and very soon she should be his wife. 

Baika could only cling to him then, feeling herself in a 
kind of dream, and save to show her lover the right road to 
take, she hardly spoke the whole way. 

Little recked Grahame Errington of cold or snow that Christ- 
mas Eve, as he rode across Haverley Wold, with Baika clasped 
to him, and if it crossed him often as passing strange that he 
had pledged his life to a woman of whose very existence he 
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had not known at this hour yesterday, the thought never 
came to him, with any feeling of misgiying — any doubt of his 
own heart. Eben Shelton and the grim lonely inn, and the 
terrible tarn, faded away into a sickly dream, and left only 
this treasure— like gold gathered from dross ; and beyond the 
night and the fields of snow lay a golden dawn. 

It was one o'clock in the morning when the old manor-house 
at Hildon was reached by the traveUers, and lights still blazed 
in the windows, for was it not Christmas Eve ? But amid the 
festivity was a deep under-current of anxiety, for all feared 
that some mishap had befallen Gfrahame Errington. Erring- 
ton's loud peal at the beU brought into the lighted hall the 
grey-haired Lady Langside and her son, and a troop of guests, 
and poor Baika hid her face, and scarce knew whether to ding 
to her protector or to shrink from him ; but he bade her look 
up, aud told his hostess that he had a slzange tale to tell her ; 
and kindly Lady Langside took the girl's hand, and, as Eaika 
lifted her face, then, with a sudden cry, the lady turned to 
Errington: "Gfrahame Errington, who is this — answer me? 
Kind Heaven ! — am I dreaming ? — ^it is Baika — as I saw her 
last — ^Eaika — ^my daughter ! " 

*'This child, then," said Orahame Errington, "is your 
daughter's child^ Eaika Brandon." 

Explanations followed. Captain Errington related the ad- 
ventures of the two days, and Lady Langside, her lost 
daughter's child in her arms, told how Eaika Langside had 
fled her home with a poor artist named Brandon, and how 
her family, in their pride, had henceforth repudiated her, 
bitterly repenting their harshness when too late. 

So, after all, it was a very happy Christmas at the old 
manor-house of Hildon, the precursor of many to follow. 
Last Christmas, Captain Errington and his beautiful wife, 
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Haika, were the principal guests, and Baika, with her bright 
sunny face and happy laughter, seemed another cceature from 
the girl who had seen nothing worth living for, and had 
sought an escape from despair in the dreary suicide of the 
frost sleep. 

As no criminal charge could be laid against Eben Shelton, 
Captain Errington did not take any steps in that direction, 
but he effectually <Jut off any future chance of that worthy 
treating travellers as wolves treat the deer, by causing a 
strong railing to be erected all round the tarn, and in a letter 
to the landlord of The Chimes, he told him that his treachery 
had been discovered, and how it had been foiled. 

It is supposed that this letter produced anyliiing but an 
agreeable impression on Eben's mind. At any rate, within a 
few months of its receipt, he disappeared, and up to the pre- 
sent time the Inn on Haverley Wold is uninhabited ; but it is 
visited sometimes by tourists on account of its being the scene 
of a romantic story, which somehow became known, and is 
still often rehearsed over Christmas fires ; nor will it be for- 
gotten in the north country when Qxahame Errington and 
Baika are gathered to their fathers. 



THE END. 
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THE mcB WIDOW Induced bora tbe origlDal engrBTCng]. 
Second EditUn, i« large %vo, handtomely iouad, wilh gilt edgei, jn-iae 10s. 6d. 

PEOPLE I HAVE MET. 

By E. a GRENVILLE-MURRAY. 
Htvttmted uith M tinteH Page Migra.vingt,from Deiigru by FSED. Barhard. 

The Old EuL Ths Ractor. 

The Dowager. The Cuiste. 

Tbc FamilF BolleltoT. The Oovernesa. 

Tha Collen Don. The Tutor, 

The Rteh Widow. The Prvmlsing Sou. 

The Omunsnlal Director. ThsPavotuite Daughter. 









onel. The Younger Son, 









"Mr. QieiiTllle-UurTST'H pages sparlde with cleisniesa and wltli a ahrewd wit, eanatte 
cynical >t times, but bj do meaaa eicludlne a dua appreciation of the softer virtues (J Hom 
aad Uie itsmsr siBelleDoei of men. The talent of the artlsC (Ur, fininsTd) ia aklD to that of t 
author, and the result of thecombinatloQisa boolclhat, oaoe taken up, can liardl; bo Uld doi 
iinCil toe last page is peruaed."— SpRiodir. 

'^ All an abvmirly accentuated portraits. 'The Promiitnn; Ban' la perhaps the best, thoi^ 
ly (< the serias. From fliit to hist, aa might be expected, the book is w 



— __ enulne studies, and are the boat thlnes of the Itlnd 

that haiB been published slace ' Hketcbea by Bok.' to which the)- are euperior in the sense in 
«b1ch utbtloairy executed character- pof-bi-aitB are superior to caricatiues," — St. Jamt^s Oasait. 

"All of Hr. GrsnilQe-MiiiTay'a portialls an cleier and llfe-lllie, and some of them an Dot 
nnwotthy of a model who was more befon the author's ayes than Addlaon— namely Thackomy." 



Y-.fiaia "DVTCM PICTURES." 

'• Mr. SoU'i b«rt i°orlc hai la It ■omathlngDf Ucmtil^nia. ■ (reit dail of Cliarle* Lamb— diie 

od nut ■ UtUa uf laml^i model, tks accomvUnhsil ud qiulllt Sir ThoDii 

Wltb m^Ur tbauld be plxwd aloDgiti 

budgsM of (liendlj goulti uid 7back«rBr'» 'BihiikIAoi 

- - k we, aood tute, and r«adj huid of Ha boi 
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In Crown SvOj price bs, 

DUTCH PICTURES, and PICTURES DONE 

WITH A QUILL. 

Illustrated tvith a Frontispiece and other Page Engravings^ 

FOBMINO THE FIBST VOLUME OF THE 

CHOICER MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

A 8MALL NUMBER OF COPIES OF THE ABOVE WORK HAVE BEEN PRINTED IN DEMY OCTAVO, 
ON HAND-MADE PAPER. WITH THE ILLUSTRATIONS ON INDIA PAPER MOUNTED. 

Tftc Qraphie remarks : " We have received a tfumptuous new edition of Mr. O. A. Bala's well- 
known 'Dutch Pictures.' It is printed on rough paper, and is enriched with many admirable 
illustrations." 



Uniform vntli tlie above Volume^ 

UNDER THE SUN. 

' ESSAYS MAINLY WRITTEN IN HOT COUNTRIES, 
By GEORGK AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Illustrated unth an etched Portrait of the Author, and various Pa>ge Engravings. 



In One Voh&me, DemySvo, 560 pages, price 12s. , the Fifth Edition of 

AMERICA REVISITED, 

From the Bay of New York to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from Lake Michigan to the Pacific; 

INCLUDING A SOJOURN AMONG THE MORMONS IN SALT LAKE CITY. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

ILIiUBTBATSD WITH NSABIiY 400 SNaBAVINaS. 

CONTENTS. 

Oatward Bound. In Richmond. The Wonderful Prairie City. 

Thanksgiving C^y in New York. Qenial Richmond. The Home of the Setting Sun, 

Transformation ox New York. In the Tombs— and out of them. At Omaha. 

All the Fim of the Fair. Prosperous Augusta. The Ruad to Eldorado. 

A Morning with Justice. The City of many Cows. Still on the Road to Eldorado. 

On the Cars. A Pantomime in the South. At Last. 

Fashion and Food in New York. Arrogant Atlanta. Aspects of 'Frisco. 

The Monumental City. The Crescent City. China Town. 

BaltimcMre come to Life again. On Canal Street. The Drama in China Town. 

The Great Grant ** Boom." In Jackson Square. Roenes in China Town. 

A Fhiladelphian Babel. A Southern Parliament. Cbina Town by Night. 

At the Continental. Sunday in New Orleans. From 'Frisco to Salt Lake City, 

Christmas and the New Year. The Carnival Booming. Down among the Mormons. 

On to Richmond. The Carnival Booms. The Stook-yards of Chicago. 

Still on to Richmond. Geing West. 
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nrlzDpenncatooomoraiQOchlii'Knuidhorv, looldug after dflwUtfl foUu' wuUn." 



"In ' Amttioi Rsvlilted' Mr. SalH Is wen >t hi) ■mrj b«t: bottn- cen than In hla Piria 
book, mote avqnlr ETBiiliil und gHy, uid wlCb a fmhw BubJHt Co haiuUe. "—trorU. 

" Ur. Sala'i good sloriea Ua thick aa pluDU Id a puddlog thtoughout tiiia handaome ^vork.'— 
fait Moll OmitU. 

" A. cftw book of traTfll by }St. B&U la m^tq to be welcome. Ha pocneBfls ths happr knaak of 
ndonlni wbateiar ha toucbei, and of finding aomsthlng worth teUlns when tnvsnliig beUen 
ground."— J iMtaaun. 

"Aploatant day inajr be Bpent with thla book. Opfln when 70U will you find kindly obaC 
and plauant deMripttoD. Ihe lUuetntlaiu sre sdmlnible."-— Vam!) Fair. 



" A> fbr the a»la of thla DDtertaltilDg and liraly book, it ia exactly what we ahoold Jan 
oxpected. The writer la full of life, obeervation. and awiftnen to aelze upon aalieat and clum>' 
torliitla poliita. lOa deacription of the CMuesg quarter ol Ban FrandBco marba itroagly am- 
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StvtKth Ediiioa, in Orowx %to, &^i page), attraatively bovnd, prica 3». Gd., 
or gilt at the tide and with gilt edgei, 6i, 

PARIS HERSELF AGAIN. 

By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

WITH 360 CHARACTERI8TI0 ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRENCH ARTISTi 

toA u ttis; are Tutad ud iTiiiintlieU^ 

ir BO llffht a touch oa oonganul BubJoiMp 

Kloed gin of apprecUtloD, «ltk k 
prsBsnt work ha Is at hli beat."— 



shag'iiHrly tmadoiu mBmoiy, aad on aut^actj 
Tin Tinwl. 

" Itott amusltir letMrs tboy ore, vlth cleier Utile plctursB snttored Bo profuHily tlmngb 
Qie BoUd Tolume ^t it would bg difEcult to prick the edgaii witli a pin at hoj point without 
coming upon one or moro. Few wriwr* can rival Mr. SaJa'a ftrtUltj of liliuUsilon and tnr 

'•' Paris Honelf Again ' tamiibes a lispp; illustration of the attractlTeneu of Hr. Bnla'a Btrle 
and Qm fsrtllit; of Mb reBourcea. For thoas who do and tbuae who do not know Fula UieM 
Tolumee contain a fUnd of instruction and amuBoment.'' — Saturday Reviiie. 

" Thla book la one of the moat readable thst haa uipaared tor many * day. Few EngUahmca 
know BO mach of old and modem Parie u If r. Bala. Endowed witb ■ taeUlty to oitrMt bnuoiir 
from every pha« of the world's stage, and blened with a wondrous store of r«eendlt« lore, be 
outdoes bimselTwlien ho deals with a olt7 like Puis Ihst he knows so wsU, and that allords neb 
an opportunity for his pen." — TVvfA. 

'"Paris Herself Again' is inflnltely more amuBlnK than tnoet norels, and will glie yon 
information which youoan turn to sdvantage. and Innumerable anecdetas fertile dtoner-tsble and 
the amoklng-room. There Is no atyle so chatty and so unwearyinti as that of which Ht. Bala !• • 
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ZOLA'S POWERFUL REALISTIC NOVELS. 

In Crown 8to, pric€ 6*. eoc^ 



PIPING HOT! 

("POT-BGUILLE.") 

Tran9laUi from the tZrd French edition, Uliutrated with Sixteen Pctge 

Engravings by French Artitts, 



NANA: 



TBAN8LATED WITHOUT ABRIDGMENT FBOK THB 127th FRENCH lEDITION. 
lUusirated toith Tweniy-Four Tinted Page Engramngs, by French Artiste^ 



Xr. HEKBT JAKES on ''NANA.'* 

** A nordiat with a afttenn, « passionate oonTictioii, a great plan— incontestable attrflnxtos of 
M. Zola~>i8 not now to be easily found in England or the United States, where the story-teller's 
art is idmost ezdusiyely feminine, is mainly in the hands of timid (even when very acoompliahed) 
women, whose acquaintance with life is severely restricted, and who are not oommicuous for 
general views. The novel, moreover, among ourselves, is almost always addressed to young 
unmarried ladies, or at least always assumes them to be a large nart of the novelist^a public. 

'* This &ct, to a IVench story-teller, appears, of course, a damnable restriction, and M. Zola 
would probably decline to take au tMeuz any work produced under such unnatural conditions. 
Half of life is a sealed book to youn^ unmarried ladies, and how can a novel be worth anything 
that deals only with half of lifef These objections are perfectly valid, and it may be said that 
our English system is a good thing for viigins and boys, and a bad thing for the novel itself, 
when the novel is regarded as something 'more than a sim^de jeu de»prit, and conaidered as a 
compedtfon that toeate of life at large and helps us to know." 



THE "ASSOMMOIR;" 

(The Prelude to "Nana.") 

TRANSLATED WITHOUT ABRIDGMENT FROM THE 97th FRENCH EDITION. 

Iltvstrated with Sixteen Tinted Page Engravings, hy French Artists, 

" After reading Zola's novels it seems as if in all others, even in the truest, there were a veil 
between the reader and the things described, and there is present to our minds the same difference 
as existe between the reprewentetions of human faces on canvas and the reflection of the same 
faces in a mirror. It is hke finding truth for the first time. 

*'ZoIa is one of the most moral noveliste in France, and it is really astonishing how anyone 
can doubt this. He makes us note the smell of vice, not its perfume ; his nude figuretfiBU'e uioae 
of the anatomical table, which do not inspire the slightest immoral thought ; there is not one of 
his books, not even the crudest, that does not leave behind it pure, tirm, and unmistakablo 
aversion, or soom, for the base x)assions of which he tteak\»"->-8iffMr de AmicU. 

The above are published without the lUustrationa, price Ss. each. 



Jn Preparation, Uniform with the above Volumes. 

THE RUSH FOR THE SPOIL. 
GERMINAL; OR, MASTER AND MAN. 
THtRl:SE RAQUIN. 
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in large 800, handsomely bound and gilt, price 7s. 6(2. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OP M. EMILE ZOLA'S KEALISTIC NOVEL^ 

NANA. 

fJJuBtrtited with upwards of 100 Engravings, nearly half of whioh are fuil-pags. 

TO BB FOLLOWED BT ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OS* 

THE "ASSOMMOIR," PIPING HOT, 

AVD THB REST OPJM. ZOLA'S MORE POPULAR WORKS. 



In Crown Boo, hanisotncly hoiuul aiuf. gilt, price Qs., the Third and Compldely . 

Revised Edition of 

THE STORY OF 

THE DIAMOND NECKLACE, 

C0MPRI8IXO A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE COUNTESS DE lA ICOTTE, PRE-* 

TENDED CONFIDANTE OF MARIE- ANTOINETTE, WITH PARTICULARS OF THB 

CAREERS OF THE OTHER ACTORS IN THIS REMARKABLE DRAMA. 

By henry VJZETELLY. 

AuTHOB OF <* Beblin Uvdeb Thb Nbw Empibb," '* Pabxs in Pkbil/' kc, 

Ulustraied vnth an Exact BeprcserUation of the Diamond Netklace^from, a contemporary 
Drawing, and a Portrait of the Countess dela Motte, engraved on Steel. 

"Mr. Viisetelly's tale has all the Interest of a romance which is too strange not to be true. 
His summing up of the evldeuce, hath, negative and positive, which exculpates Marie- 
Antoinette from any complicity whatever with the scandalous intrigue in which she was 
represented as bearing a part, is admirable."— Saturday Oeview. 

"We can, without fear of contradiction, describe Mr. Henry Vlzetelly's * Story of the 
Diamond Necklace' as a book of thrilling interest. He has not only executed his taric 
with skill and faithfulness, but also with tact and delicacy."— Stanclard. 

" Had the most daring of our sensational novelists put forth the present plain tuivamished 
«tatement of facts as a work of fiction, it would have been denounced as so violatinff all 
iirobabilities as to be a positive insult to the common sense of the reader. Yet strange, startling, 
iDOomprehensible as is the narrative which the author has here evolved, every word of it ia true." 
—Notes and Queries. 

m III iM^i ■■■■- —■■■,-■ ■ ■ — ■ ■— ^— ^ 

In Large Crown Svo, Jiandsomely pi*inted and hound, price 6«* 

THE AMUSING 

ADVENTURES OF GUZMAN OF ALFARAQUE. 

A Spanish Novel. Translated ry EDWARD LOWDELL. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL FROM DESIGNS BY STAHL. 

••The wit, vivacity and variety of this masterpiece cannot be over-estimated."— Jfomtaff Ptorf. 

" A very well executed translation of a famous * Rogue's Progress.'" Spectator 

-^J*i?®«S.*S7 *■ infinitely amusing, and Uhwtrated as it is with sevexal excellent deaiims on 
-^•^1, it wm be acceptable to a good many readers."— Scotewan. *^"««i. w»i|(us on 
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In Crown 8va, attractively hound, price 2^. 6<?. 

THE RED CROSS, AND OTHER Stories. 

Bt LUIGI. 

" The short stories are the best — ^Luigl is in places tender and pathetic." — Athencewm, 
'* The plans of the tales are excellent. Many of the incidents are admirable, and there is a 
good deal of pathos In the writing." — ScoUman. 



In Two Volumes^ post SvOf price 10s. %d. 

SOCIETY NOVELETTES. 

By P. C. BURNAND, H. 8AVILE CLARKE, R. E. PRANCILLON, JOSEPH HATTOX, 
RICHARD JEFFERIES, the Author of "A French Hefaress in her own Ch&teau," &c. dec. 

Uluatrated with numerous Page and other Engravings, fron^ Designs bjf 
S, Caldeeott, Itinley Samboume, Mm JS, Edwards, JP. Dadd, &e» 

**The reader will not be disappointed in the hopes raised by Hesnv. Yizotelly's pleasing 
volumes. « . . There is mudi that is original and clever in these ' Society' tales." — AthmcgH.7n. 

" Many of the stories are of the greatest merit ; and indeed with such contributors, the 
reader might be sure of the unusual interest and amusement which these volumes sui»ply." — 
Jkdly Tel^raph, 

In Crown 8w, price Zs. 6d, 
A NEW EDITION, COMPRISINO MUCH ADDITIONAL :MATTER, OF 

IN STRANGE COMPANY, 

By JAMES GREENWOOD (the " Amateur Casual ")• 

ILLUSTRATED WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, ENGRAVED ON 8TEEU 

In square Svo, cloth gilt, price 3«. 6rf, 

LAYS OF THE SAINTLY; 

OE, THE NEW GOLDEN LEGEND. 
By the London Hekmit (W. PARKE), 

WITH SUMOEOUS ILLUSTBATIONS BT J, LEITCS, 

** lovers of latighter, raillery, and things ludicrous would do weU to become i>08sessed of this 
volume of humorous poems levelled against the absurd though amusing superstitions of the 
Middle Ages."— 2feioca«e2« Chronicle, 



In Post SvOf price 2s. 6d, 

THE CHILDISHNESS AND BRUTALITY OF 

THE TIME: 

Some Plain Truths in Plain Language, 
By HARGRAVE JENNINGS, Author of " The Rosicrucians, " &;c. 

•• Mr. Jennings has a knack of writing in good, racy, trenchant style. His sketch of behind 
the scenes of the Opera, and his stoiy of a mutiny on board an Indiaman of the old time, are 
penned with surprising freshness and spirit."— Dai^y Ifetu, 



i6 VIZETELLY &* CO:S RECENT PUBUCATIONS. 
In Demy ito, handsomely prinUd a/nd bound, toith giU edges, price 129. 

A HISTORY OF CHAMPAGNE; 

WITH NOTES ON THE OTHER SPARKLING WINES OF FRANCE. 

By henry VIZETELLY. 

Chkvalier or thk Ordsr or Fravz-Johef. 

WIKB JITBOR FOR GREAT BRITAIN AT THE VIENNA AND PARIS EXHIBITIONS OF 187S AND 1878. 

Zllnstrated with 350 EngraTings, 

FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES AND PHOTOOBAPHS, ANCIENT MSS., EARLY PRINTED 

BOOKS, RARE PRINTS, CARICATURES, ETC. 



"A very agreeable medley of history^ anecdote, geographical descriptioB, and such like 
matter, distinguished by an accuracy not often found In sueii tnedleys, and illustrated in the 
most abundant and pleasingly miscellaneous fashion." — Dat£y New*. 

** Mr. Henry Vixetelly's handsome book about Champagne and other sparkling wines of 
France is full of curious information and amusement It should be widely read and ajq^ireciated." 
— Saturday Review. 

** Mr. Henry Vizetelly has written a quarto volume on the ' History of Champagne/ in 
which he has collected a large number of facts, many of them very curious and interesting. Many 
of the woodcuts are excellent.'' — Athenceum. 



In large imperial Svo, price 6«?. 

THE SOCIAL ZOO; 

Satirical, Social, and Humorous Sketches by the Best Writers. 
Copiously Illustrated in Many Styles by toelUknoum Artists, 

NOW READY. 

OUR GILDED YOUTH. By E. C. Grenville-Murray NICE GIRLS. By 

R. MouNTENBY Jephson NOBLE LORDS. By E. C. Grenville-Murray 

FLIRTS. By E. C. Grenville-Murray OUR SILVERED YOUTH. 

By E. C. Grenville-Murray MILITARY MEN AS THEY WERE. 

By E. Dyne Fenton. 

In double volumes, bound in scarlet cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 

NEW EDITIONS OF 

Gaboriau's Sensational Novels. 

NOir HEADY 

l.~THE MYSTEB7 OF OBCIVAIi AND THE GILDED CLIQUE. 

2.-LEC0Q, THE DETECTIVE. 

3.-D0SSIEB NO. 113, AND THE LITTLE OLD MAN OF BATIGh 
NOLLES. 

4.-THE SLAVES OF PABIS. 

6.-THE LEBOTiaE CASE, AND OTHEB PEOPLE'S M0NE7. 

6. -THE COUNT'S MILLIONS. 7.-THE CATASTBOPHE. 



Uniform with the above, 
THE OLD AGE OF LECOQ, THE DETECTIVE. 

By F. DU BOISGOBEY. 
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In, Sfnall Post Svo, ornamental covers^ Is, each, 

Gaboriau's Sensational Novels. 

TEE FAVOURITE READING OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 



" Ah, fnend, how many and many a while 
They've made the uow time fleetly flow, 
And solaced nain and charmed exile, 
Hiss Bradaon and Oaboriau ! " 



Ballade ofltailtcay Novels in " LongmarCs Magazine,*' 

IN PERIL OF HIS LIFE. 

"A story of thrilling interest and admirably translated."— Suiufay Times. 

** Hardly ever has a more Ingenious circumstantial case been imagined than that which 
puts the hero in peril of his ufe, and the manner in which the proof of his innocence is 
finally brought about is scarcely less BkHtvl,''— Illustrated Sporting and JDrauiatie News. 

THE LEROUGE CASE. 

*'H. Oaboriau is a skilful and brilUant writer, capable of so diverting the attention and 
interest of his readers that not one word or line in his book will be sidpped or read care- 
lessly. "—i7ampsAtr« Advertiser. 

OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY. 

*' The interest is kept up throughout, and the story is told graphically and with a good 
deal of art."— London Figaro, 

LECOQ THE DETECTIVE. Two vols. 



" In the art of forging a tangled chain of complicated incidents involved and in- 
explicable until the last link is reached and the whole made clear, Mr. Wiltcie Collins 
is equalled, if not excelled, by M. Gaboriau. The same skill in constructing a story is 
shown by both, as likewise the same ability to build up a superstructure of facts on a 
foundation which, sound enough in appearance, is shattered when the long-concealed 
touchstone of truth is at length applied to it."— Brig/Uon Herald. 

THE GILDED CLIQUE. 

"Full of incident and instinct with life and action. Altogether this is. a moat 
fBLscinating book." — Hampshire Advertiser, 

THE MYSTERY OF ORCIVAL. 

" The Author keeps the interest of the reader at fever heat, and by a succession of un- 
expected turns and incidents, the drama is ultimately worked out to a vexy pleasant 
result. The ability displayed is unquestionable." —Sheffield Independent. 

DOSSIER NO. 113. 

" The plot is worked out with great skill, and from first to last the reader's interest is 
never allowed to flag." — DumJbarton Herald. 

THE LITTLE OLD MAN OF BATIGNOLLES. 
THE SLAVES OF PARIS. Two vols. 

*< Sensational, full of interest, cleverly conceived and wrought out with consummate 
skill." — Oxford and Cambridge JoumaL 

THE COUNT'S MILLIONS. Two vols. 
INTRIGUES OF A FEMALE POISONER. 
THE CATASTROPHE. Two vols. 
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PuUuhing in Mowthly Volumes^ 1& each. 
UHI70BM WITH GABOBIAITS SENSATIOHAIi HOTELS. 

Du BoiSGOBEY's Sensational Novels. 

NOW READY. 

THE OLD AGE OF LECOQ, THE DETECTIVE. Two vols. 

THE SEVERED HAND. 

IN THE SERPENTS' COILS. 

TO BE FOLLOWED BY 

THE THUMB STROKE.-BERTHA'S SECRET. -SATAN'S 
COACH.-THE GOLDEN TRESS.-THE MATAPAN AFFAIR. 



In Small Post 8vo, wnarryenlal covers, l5. each ; in eloth, la, 6e?. 

YIZETELLY'S POPULAR FRENCH NOVELS, 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE BEST EXAMPLES OP RECENT FRENCH 
FICTION OF AN UNOBJECTIONABLE CHARACTER. 



*' They tare hooka that may be eetfely Itfl lying €U>out where the ladlM c^ the family can pick them 
mp amd read them. The intereet they create UhappUy not qf the vicious tort at all." 

SHKrniLD Irbkpxrsemt. 

FROMONT THE YOUNGER & RISLER THE ELDER. By 

A, Daudet. 

" The series atArts well with M. Alphonse Baudot's masterpiece." — Athencmai. 
"A terrible story, powerftil after a sledge-hammer fashion in some parts, and wonder- 
fully tender, touching, and pathetic in omean,"—Ilhutrated London Neue. 

SAMUEL BROHL AND PARTNER. By V. Chbebuuez. 

" M. CherbuUez's novels are read bv eva7body and offend nobody. They are excellent 
studies of character, well constructed I)eopled with interesting men and women, and the 
style in which they are written is admirable." — The Times. 

** Those who have read this singular story in the original need not be reminded of that 
supremely dramatic study of the man who lived two lives at once, even within himself. 
The reader's discovery of his double nature is one of the most cleverly managed of sur- 
prises, and Samuel Brohl's final dissolution of partnership with himself is a remarkable 
stroke of almost pathetic comedy." — The Graphic, 

THE DRAMA OF THE RUE DE LA PAIX. By A. Bixor. 

*' A highly ingenious plot is developed in ' The Drama of the Rue de la Faix,' in 
which a decidedly interesting and thrilling narrative is told with great force and 
passion, relieved by sprightUness and tenderness."— /{{tutra^ed London Nem, 

MAUGARS JUNIOR. By A. Thburibt. 

" On* of tbe niMt duumlng norelette* we bare nad for a long ttBe."— liMraiy WaiU, 
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WAYWARD DOSIA, & THE GENEROUS DIPLOMATIST. 

By Henry Gr^ville. 

"A« epigraminatic as anything Lord Beaconsfield has ever written."— JSTamjMAire 

A NEW LEASE OF LIFE, & SAVING A DAUGHTER'S 

DOWRY, By E. About. 

" ' A New Ijoase of life ' la an absorbing story, the interest of which is kept up to the 
very end." — Dublin JSvening Mail. 

** The story, as a flight of brilliant and eccentric imagination. Is unequalled in its 
pecoliar way."— ^Ae Qraphie, 

COLOMBA, & CARMEN. By P. MfiRiMia 

" The freshness and raciness ci * Colomba ' is quite cheering after the stereotyped thve»> 
Tolume novels with which oat circulating libraries are crammed."— J^a^iAu; Timeg, 

** * Carmen ' will be welcomed by the lovers of the sprightly and tuneful open the heroine 
of which Minnie Hauk made so popular. It is a bright and vivacious stcMj."— X^e. 

A WOMAN'S DIARY, & THE LITTLE COUNTESS. By 

O, Feuillet. 

" Is wrought out with masterly skill and affords reading which, although of a slightly 
sensational kind, cannot be said to be hurtful either mentally or morally." — DumbarUm 
Herald, 

BLUE-EYED META HOLDENIS, & A STROKE OF DIPLO- 

MACY. By V. Cheiibuliez. 

*' * Blue-eyed Heta'HoldenIs' is a delightful tale,"—CivU Service OauUe, 

'"A Stroke of Diplomacy 'is a bright vivacious stoiy pleasantly told.**'^Hamp»hire 
Advertuer, 
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